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ECORATED walls form the background which 

mirrors the good taste and charm of your home. 
LIQUID VELVET accomplishes this through its beau- 
tiful tints of sixteen color tones. It is a perfect flat 
wall enamel that is durable and rich, expressing 
warmth and cheer. 








LIQUID VELVET never fades—neither does it crack or 
peel. As a finish for interior walls it is unsurpassed, 
for LIQUID VELVET retains its original beauty—can 
be washed repeatedly and provides a permanent 
enamel surface that is lasting. 





If you have any decorative problems to solve 
our Service Department will gladly help. Send 
for our free booklets on Interior Decoration. 


O'BRIEN VARNISH COMPANY . 
Varnish and Paint Makers for Half a Century 
1706 Washington Street, South Bend, Indiana 
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Walls of Lasting Beauty 
Ceilings That Endure 
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There is no type of building 
in all the world so beautiful, 
so comfortable, so enduring, 
so safe an investment as a 
home of brick. 
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If you want a real Aome, build it 
of everlasting brick. Build it of brick 
if you wot save money and insure 
beauty with comfort and economy. 


The brick home meets all of these 
essentials. Its rugged, artistic walls 
retain their beauty and permanence 
without repairs or painting. It is 
warm, dry and fire-safe — always 
comfortable. 


The brick home is not only low- 
est in final cost, but today by means 
of the Ideal Brick Hollow Wall, is 
the lowest even in first cost. Thead- 
jacent column gives you the details. 


THE COMMON BRICK INDUSTRY OF AMERICA 


1302 SCHOFIELD BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Attractive in Appearance 
Economical in Design 


It would be hard to find the equal of such 
an attractive home, so economical in design 
as the Mohawk, shown below. It suggests 
an owner of taste and judgment. 

The house is only twenty-six feet wide by 
thirty feet deep with an additional ten foot 
depth for the front porch. Note how roomy 
this porch is—nine feet three inches wide 
and twenty-four feet six inches deep. 

As you enter the house through the vesti- 
bule, you first find yourself in a large living 
room, nineteen feet four inches long and 
twelve feet eight inches wide, with a fireplace 
of interesting design at one end, and an cpen 
stairway at the other. 

This is only one of the 36 designs which 
you receive in “Brick for the Average Man’s 
Home’’ —a beautifully, illustrated book for 
home builders. In connection with each de- 
sign, there is given an exterior view, floor 
plan, and description. Working drawings for 
all these designs are available at small cost. If 
you are thinking of building a home, by all 
means secure this helpful 72-page book. 











THE MOHAWK-—Design No. 15 


Book Describes Ideal Wall 


Another very helpful book is a 72-page 
manual called “Brick, How to Build and 
Estimate.’’ It has the fullest data on Ideal 
and solid brick construction. Contains vital 
information for those planning to build, and 
for contractors. It covers thoroughly the 
field of brick construction. It is full of tables, 
drawings and other features relating to brick- 
work—both estimating and construction— 
which are distinctively valuable. 25 cents, 
postpaid. 

This book fully describes Ideal Brick Hol- 
low Wall construction. Brick of standard 
size are used ; obtainable everywhere. These 
brick are laid on edge into walls of 8-inch, 
12-inch or 16-inch thicknesses. Any mason 
can lay it. It has all the advantages of solid 
brick and saves % in cost. 

The nominal price asked for these books 
is to cover printing and distribution costs only. 
Send $1.25 to the Common Brick Manu- 
facturers’ Association, 1302 Schofield Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio and receive both books. 
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LAMP with black porcelain base, mounted 

on teakwood, sells for $15. This lamp is 
wired, has two sockets and can be bought with 
the shade which we show, or separately. This 
shade costs $30. It is hand-decorated, of dull 
brown-orange parchment and its combination 
of colorings is delightful. Other types of parch- 
ment shades can be bought for from $10 to 
$40. Silk shades (in colors to order) come from 
$15 to $50 depending on the design and 
material. [697] 


VAL pads to put under a hot dish, sell for 
$2.35. These pads are covered with a filet 
crocheted cover and are dainty and service- 
able. Size 11” by 8”. [698] 
LD-TIME, turkey-red pincushions, made 

in the form of a tomato, are sewing room 
accessories as useful as they are gay. They cost 
only $.35 too, and will hold enough pins and 
needles to supply the most reckless seamstress. 
; [699] 


N interesting little desk ornament is a pencil 
rack in mahogany finish. The stand has 6 
holes for pens or pencils. It’s rather fascinating 
to find your pencils and pens all lined up in a 
row like soldiers, and vou can easily pick and 
choose — all for $1.50. [700] 








LMOST every one in the family will enjoy 
a game of dominoes. A fine set comes at 
$9.50. This includes a case of rose colored 
leather and the dominoes themselves are of the 
finest ivory, spotted in black. [7o1] 


N sterling silver, we find a charming olive dish 
and spoon for only $18.25. The bowl is oval, 
7" by 5” and finished in a plain bevel in 
Colonial design. The spoon matches. [702] 


” 


OR only $25 we have discovered the most 
stunning jars in Kashan ware. These are 
from Persia and India and make wonderful 
flower jars and lamp bases. The colorings are 
soft grays, blues and tans and the surface is 
partially glazed. They stand 
9” and 10” high and no two 
are alike. 703] ; 


PAIR of candlesticks, 

of composition, decorat- 
ed in burnished gold, 
touched with blue, green 
and rose and mounted with 
wine colored velvet, come 
at $5 each. These sticks 
stand 13”’ high and are in- 
deéd decorative in their col- 
orimg and design. [704] 





Composition 
candlesticks 
decorated in 
burnished 
gold, and 
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SMALL traveling sewing case, just large 
enough for a spool of white andoneof black 
thread, a thimble, a paper of needles, comes 
$1.75, in rose, blue, purple and green or brown 
leather. A tiny felt flap holds some pins and 
safety pins. [705] 





Lamp on 
teakwood 
base. Price 
$15.00. 


TERLING candlesticks in Colonial pattern, 
come at $8.25 each. A pair of these sticks 
would make an acceptable bridal gift. [706] 





FRUIT board and glass knife makes a use- 

ful accessory for the tea table. The glass 
knife will not rust or discolor and is sharp and 
practical. Both board and knife handle are 
decorated with a gay little floral design on solid 
black. Price $2.50. (Wholesale price upon 
request.) [707] 








INE mirrors fit into so many spaces in a 

room. We show one here 11” by 22”, framed 
in solid wood, finished in dull black with hand- 
painted floral design of antique pattern and 
the very small beveled edge is touched with dull 
gold. The top ornament is also of wood and 
done entirely in gold. At $26 sucha mirror is a 
bargain as well as a real ornament. [708] 


or. 











Hand decorated mir- 
ror, stze 11 by 22 
inches. Price $26.00. 
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touched with 
blue, green, 
and rose col- 
Price 


$5.00 each. 





WE DO NO PURCHASING 
We are glad to send addresses of the shops 
where the articles mentioned in the Shopping 
Guide may be bought, but do NO purchasing 
ourselves. Please send stamped and addressed 
envelope for reply. Please do not send checks, 
st office orders, or money, as it will have to 
returned to you. 











VERY plain, gold-lined, sterling silver mug 
for a small child, is found at $12. These 
mugs are rather better than the designs we 
often see. A two-letter monogram may be 
ordered without extra expense. [709] 


‘PAP’ spoon helps the babe to learn to 
manage a real one later. Charming little 
handles these spoons have with raised design 
telling all about various nursery rhymes such 
as ‘Jack and Jill.’ The price is $2.50. [710] 


A WHITE, washable _ leatherette-covered 

folder, 43”. by 103” comes filled with 8 
manilla envelopes with flaps. These folders are 
for recipes, and are marked ‘Bread and Sand- 
wiches’; ‘Frozen Dainties and Candies,’ etc. 
There is also a ‘Miscellaneous’ folder. Such 
folders make a convenient clearing house for 
clippings and gift recipes. Price $1.65. [711] 


A FOLDER of soft black leather at $2.50 
(pigskin $3.50) is shown in the shops. This 
folder binds in with a cord, 8 manilla envelopes 
marked ‘Receipts for Money Paid’; ‘Insurance 
Policies,’ etc. [712] 
TICKERS 1” by 1” printed with your name 
and address, may be ordered at $2.50 for 
500. These little labels are most useful many 
times a week, for mail and other purposes. [713] 


SMALL size glass goldfish-bowl, with 
pedestal, is to be purchased in one of the 
best stores at $2.00. Such bowls stand 13” 
high with the pedestal and 9” across the top. 
Plenty of room for two small goldfish. [714] 





VERY kitchen should boast at least one 
large pitcher. A particularly attractive 3- 
quart pitcher comes in cream colored ware, 
barrel-shaped, with raised ‘hoops.’ Price $1.88. 
[715] 





ETTERING for linen can be ordered in 
hand work exquisitely done. Such letters 1” 
high, cost $.30 in a graceful, 
rustic design; old English 
pattern $.50. [716] 


HIN sherbet glasses grace 

the luncheon table in a 
delightful fashion. We have 
found some of unusual de- 
sign and quality at $5.50 per 
dozen. The base of the 
glass is flat and broad. The 
whole stands 33” high and 
flares gracefully to a width 
of 42”. [717] 
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Residence, Lon Rogers, Ashland, Ky. 


Architect, Richard M. Bates, Huntington, W.Va. 


Bishopric Stucco Base used on all exteriors. 














STUDDING 




















STUCCO house built of BISHOPRIC, the super-stucco— plaster base, 
is enduring — with no “cost of upkeep.” 


_ In many communities you will find stucco construction dominating, over- 


shadowing all else. Architects will tell you that requests for stucco plans 
are without a parallel in their existence. 

The life of a Bishopric Base Stucco home can not be reckoned by years — 
it is a matter of generations. 

Once built, that home becomes a lasting thing of beauty and satisfaction 
and economy. 

Economy, because there is no cost of upkeep. 

A frame home must be painted every few years. A Bishopric-Built 
Stucco home does not entail this added expense, — there is no paint to 
fade, and it retains its attractive originality. 

Then too, the Bishopric-Built home is economical of construction for it 
can be built with less expense than a brick or a frame home. The stucco 
home built over Bishopric Base is durable and provides real living 
comfort. You build but once . . . build right. 


We have prepared “‘ Bishopric For All Time and Clime” a booklet for you, 


containing facts and figures, and illustrated with photographs of beautiful 
houses built with Bishopric stucco, plaster and sheathing units. Ask for it. 


THE BISHOPRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
582 ESTE AVENUE, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


New York City Office: Factories: 
2848 GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL CINCINNATI, OHIO, and OTTAWA, CANADA 
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VENTILATING 


9RCH SHADES 


LV E on your porch; eat—sleep 
—rest—visit there-—enjoy per- 
fect privacy and healthful outdoor 
air, protected against scorching 
sunshine by Aerolux Porch Shades. 
Durable, economical, self-ventila- 
ting, beautiful. Won’t flap in wind. 
Write for *‘ Book of Porches”’ 

that shows how to make porches 

more attractive and useful. 


The Aeroshade Company 
2240 Oakland Ave.,Waukesha,Wis. 










ANTIQUE ORIENTAL RUGS 
BELOW 1912 PRICES 


Due to conditions abroad and 
which will not last long, $45 now 
buys what $100 bought two years 
ago, and what $50 bought in 1912; 
yet antiques are much scarcer. 


Write for descriptive list. 


L. B. LAWTON, SKANEATELES, N.Y. 





The Bog Shop, Inc. 


FOODS 
BOOKS 
DOGS 


INFORMATION 
EQUIPMENT 
REMEDIES 

A bureau of personal service 
for dog owners — present and 
future — particularly equipped 
to supply intelligent informa- 
tion and sound advice on the 
selection, purchase, and care 
of the dog which will best suit your individual requirements. 





Through exclusive connections and intimate knowledge of breeds and 
the leading kennels we are able to secure distinctive specimens or 
unusual types for discriminating customers. 


420 Boylston Street, Boston 
Phone Back Bay 8156 


Write Department B 





SERVICE TABLE WA 7 
Large Broad Wide Table 
Top — Removable Glass 
Service Tray — Double 
Pbrawer— Double 
Handles — Large Deep 
Undershelves — *‘Scien- 
tifieally Silent” —Rubber 
twee oe ~B.-4 
A bishgred 


MRE 


33 =3 Write 
now iptive 
— 


COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO co. 


504-F Cunard Bidg. J 
Chicago, Ill. 





IT SERVES YOUR HOME 
© SAVES YOUR TIME 
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A CHARMING little bag that holds a good 
deal more than it might seem at first glance, 
is this patent leather envelope at $1.50. It is 
" by 7”, of fine material and workmanship. 
A handy bag for a commuter who shops in 
town. (Wholesale price upon request.) [718] 





Black patent leather envelope bag, size 


14 by 7 inches. Price $1.50. 
OUND rattan serving trays are light and 
durable. These are shown in the stores, in 
attractive weaves, at $3 for a size 15” across. 
They have a solid 1” rim. 
Split bamboo trays 15” across cost slightly 
less — $1.45. [719] 


ITCHEN and dining table pitchers come in 
white, banded with green or blue. The 
largest, 6” high, holds about 2 quarts and sells 
for $3.50. The cream size is 3”’ high and costs 
only $.88. These are excellent ware and the 
touch of color makes them more attractive. 
[720] 


ARE patterns in India and Persian prints 
can be bought for couchcovers, table covers, 
bedspreads, wall decorations, etc., all the way 
from $15 for sizes 6’ by 3’, to $75, for sizes 12° 
by 6’. These prints are hand woven and one 
can choose among a bewildering mass of color. 
: [721] 

ERRY (County, Ireland, steamer rugs 50” 
by 72” come in stunning broken plaids, in 
tones of brown, green, blue and gray. These 
rugs are heavily fringed and sell for $19.50. At 
this price they are a genuine bargain. [722] 


T is rather difficult to find real Irish lace with 
the shamrock pattern. We offer an exception- 
al value 14” wide at $1.35 per yard. Such a 
pattern includes the raised rose as well as the 
shamrock and has a fine, firm edge. [723] 


A SET of doll’s furniture, made by a crippled 

boy, is a never failing source of delight for 
the little girl. This particular set costs only 
$3.85 for couch, table and two chairs. All are 
painted white with blue trim and they are large 
enough to be a real plaything. [724] 


ALUMINUM candy thermometers come at 
$2 each. A book of many delicious candy 
recipes is included with each thermometer. 
[725] 
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This BOOK 
On Home 
Beautifying 
Sent Free 








Contains practical suggestions 
on how to make your home 
artistic, cheery and inviting — 
explains how you can easily 
and economically refinish and 
keep woodwork, furniture and floors in perfect condition. 


BUILDING? 


If so, you will find this book particularly interesting and use- 
ful for it tells how to finish inexpensive soft woods so they are 
as beautiful and artistic as hard wood. Tells just what 
materials to use — how to apply them — includes color card — 
gives covering capacities, etc. 

Our Individual Advice Department wil! give a prompt 
and expert anewer to all questions on interior wood finishing — 
without cost or obligation. 

We will gladly send this book free and postpaid for the name 
of your best dealer in paints. And for l0c we will also send 
you postpaid a 2 oz. bottle of Johnson’s Liquid Prepared Wax. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. H.B. 3., Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities”’ 





























eS Delightfully Different = 
TWO IRRESISTIBLE ROSES 


Extra strong field-grown plants 


‘Frances Scott Key,” 


Mrs. John Gook — By the originator of * 
The most 


ivory-white flushed with pink in cool weather. 
successful white introduction in years. 
Each $2.50, dozen $25.00 


Crusader — Exquisitely shaped large flowers of a rich velvety 

crimson. Plants are sturdy and without the common faults, 

a delightful garden rose. Each $2.50, dozen $25.00 
Exclusive House Beautiful offer, both for $4.00 


Selected from ‘* My Garden Favorites,’’ our catalogue of ‘Just 
Delightfully Different ’’ garden requisites. 


Write for a copy — it is yours for the asking! 
MAURICE FULD, Inc. 
Paul EK. Atkinson, President 
Plant — 


P _- 9 West 45th Street, New York City 




















PEWTER WARE 


FOR HOUSEHOLD USE 
MADE BY 
L.H. VAUGHAN TAUNTON,MAss. 


FOR SALE AT ARTS AND CRAFTS GALLERIES 
ILLUSTRATIONS ON REQUEST 








MAKE THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


EUREKA 


eg Compass, Bes, Paloted Walls, Woodwork, Etc. 

or sale at al ading Hardware : 

Stores or by Mail. Price 25c 
ADDRESS 


EUREKA PRODUCTS, 92 Ann St., Newark, N. J. 




















“HOME and the FIREPLACE” 


Our Booklet on 
FIREPLACES THAT SATISFY 


contains a Mine of Information 
pertaining to Fireplaces and 
Hearth Equipment. 


Free upon request. Write today. 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 
4605 Roosevelt Road Chicago 
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“P’m just in love with your sun room since your new drapes are up” 











— Kitsch 
CurtainRods 
dignily the most 


a 



































The Kirsch FLAT construction makes 
Kirsch Curtain Rods artistic and graceful, 
yet strong and durable. They bring out 
every charm of your curtains and drapes, holding them 
smoothly and neatly, with headings erect. The curving ends 
permit draping to the casings shutting out side glare. It is easy 
to put on and take the rods off the brackets — yet the rods 
cannot come down accidentally. 


2 ’ | i} Hl 
KIRSCH patented fresh-ai 
Risch Cu rtain Rods sme eae 
Flat in Shape— No Sag, Rust or Tarnish 


The beautiful finish—in white or velvet brass—stays like new 
for years. Kirsch Flat Rods come single, double or triple. Fit 
any window, give any effect. Extension style or cut-to-fit. Sold 
by better dealers everywhere. 














KIRSCH Shade Roller Hood 


Plan Your Curtains With This Book 38's 


It devotes a few pages to Kirsch Flat Curtain Rods and other 
Kirsch products, but mostly it’s a book of pictures of win- 
dow drapings for every room, with detailed suggestions as to 
materials, color schemes, rods, etc. :: Free for the asking. 


iii, 


a, Ltd., 400 Tecumseh St., IE Ont. 
KIRSCH Stair Rods are dust 
Here’s the rod that made possible the effect pictured above. to take up. Do not require 
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proof. Easy to put down and 
the use of nails or screws 


The patented Kirsch extension section builds up rod to any desired length. theough carpet 



































TWO BOOKS OF SUGGESTIONS 
FOR FINE HOUSES 


STUCCO HOUSES, 14x 26 inches 
Cloth binding, price $10.00, express prepaid. Contains 
23 designs, mostly 2-story, costing $16,000 to $150,000, 
English, French, Italian and Spanish Adaptati ons. Floor 
Plans. perspectives, descriptions, current esti mates. 





coL ONIAL HOUSES, 13} x 19 inches 


Price $5.00 by express prepaid. 26 two-story pure 
Colonial houses, costing $16,000 to $375,000. 
Address HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 
Room 1207, 280 Madison Ave., at 40th St., New York 
Planning, Supervision. Alterations. Fireproof Dwellings a Specialty 








ene Delightfully Different’ —— 
Four Best Newer Varieties 


For Your Garden 


Blue Lace Flower — The ideal annual cut flower, will keep a week 


to ten days. ‘acket 50c 
Snapdragon ** Moonlight *’— Rich golden apricot and old rose, a 
delightful pastelle tint. Packet 25c 
Tomato ** Pierce Albino ’’— The only white tomato, void of the 
usual acids, very large. Packet 25c 
Lettuce *‘ Little Gem’’— Heads in all seasons, small but very 
firm and tender. Packet 25c 
COMBINATION of ** Four Best Newer Varieties ’’ $1.00 
Selected from ‘* My Garden Favorites,’’ our catalogue of ‘‘Just 


Delightfully Different ’’ garden requisites. 
Write for a copy — it is yours for the asking! 
MAURICE FULD, Inc. 
Paul E. Atkinson, President 


Plantsmen—Seedsmen 9 West 45th Street, New York City 

















FIREPLACE 
FITTINGS 


In Iron and Brass 


This brass andiron (18’’ high) 
is a faithful reproduction of 
Early Colonial design. 
Price $10 a pair 
Catalog B sent on request 


( \ THE H.W. COVERT COMPANY 
; i 137 East 46th Street 
New York 




















WORKS OF ART IN METAL 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Unique and useful things of brass, copper and bronze 
wrought and beaten into artistic designs by the hand of 
Russian peasants. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF btn al IRON 
WORKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTIO 
Russian Antique es 


Factory: 
1 East 28th St., New York 


Irvington, N.J. 














-COATS-OF-ARMS AND CRESTS 


Searched and painted in Water-Colors for fram- 
ing. see a | gag dies cut. Authority 
guaranteed. Established 1908. 

GEORGE B. TODD, 57 Comell Aves, Yonkers, N.Y. 
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OOSE-LEAF, black 

leather photo albums 
make a complete and sat- 
isfactory book for the snap- 
shots of the family. These 
books have 50 pages and 
can be refilled and added 
to. The price is $4. [726] 


HE tall lamp we offer 
| is very unusual and 
i distinctive. Such a lamp 
| will serve to decorate a 
i corner of the living room 
j or parlor. It will also be 

as useful as decorative. 

The hand-carved: wood 
base is finished in antique 
black and gold. The lamp, 
complete with two sock- 
Floor lamp. ets and silk pull cords, is 
Price $35.00. $35. The shade shown 
costs $40. It is beauti- 

fully made of the best materials. Black satin 
forms the foundation, rose lined and decorat- 
ed with hand made silk flowers in soft tones. 
The black wood beads are strung with rose 
bead inserts, making an unusually pleasant 
color scheme either lighted or unlighted. [727] 


Get eo 





T is none too early in the season to begin to 
plan new curtains for the summer house or 
cottage. The possibilities of cheesecloth are 
many. We find a soft, white quality, well 
bleached, 32 inches wide for $.20 a yard. Such 
material is very charming for the bedrooms 
and can be made with ruffles or with a hem two 
inches wide. [728] 


NBLEACHED ‘Nugget’ cotton also makes 

a most satisfactory material for window 
curtains. A $.16 quality comes in 32-inch 
width and another at $.22 comes 36-inch 
wide. These cottons can be furnished with a 
‘blanket stitch’ in black, or the predominating 
color of the bedroom, and make pretty and 
practical curtains. Appliquéd bands of gay 
cretonne or chintz are also fascinating. [729] 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - 8 ARLINGTON STREET 


Enclose find stamped and addressed envelope. Please 
advise me where I can buy the following articles: 











NUMBER........ NUMBER........ NUMBER.......... 
NUMBER........ NUMBER NUMBER 

PORES eine enuece 

BURBET oc cccnanccnsce 

OND © cede ces cscunsanedeoneneekeccareen BEATE 555.6006 


To designate each article use num- 
ber given at end of each paragraph 
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Hearth Brushes 


To sweep back ashes that may fall on the 
fireplace hearth 





1. Seeumewar. 





First design ‘‘ Nippo”’ 
is 42 inches long in- 
cluding bamboo han- 
dle and split bamboo 
brush . . . $1.50 
* 
Second design ‘‘ Put- 
nam” is copied from 
an old colonial corn 
broom 27 inches 
lope. « « « $00 








* 
The third design 
‘“*Quaker,”’ 40 inches 
long with wooden 
handle and corn broom 
costs. . . . $1.00 


Each can be had with 
colored wrapping for 
$1.00 extra. 











a 


Prices include deliveries in U. S. by parcel post 


Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., Inc., 50 Beekman St., N. Y. 








"Ze UNDERGROUND 


Tic Se nenoon GARBAGE RECEIVERS 


The Sanitary Way to Store Garbage 


That filthy garbage pail shows 
up again this Spring. We have 
had fifteen years’ experience elim- 
inating them. Thousands of 
customers appreciate the change. 
The Stephenson Ash Barrel Truck 
wheels your barrel up or down stairs. 
The Stephenson Spiral Truss Ribbed 
Ash Barrel is lighter, stronger and a real 
investment. 
Send for Catalogues on each. 
Sold Direct. Look for our Trade Marks. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 23 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


PLAN igus HOME NOW 


Send for Stillwell Building 
Books with Economy Plans 


of newCalifornia Styles suitable 
for any climate. Famous for 
comfort and beauty. 


**Representative Gal.Homes"’ 
50 Houses—7 to 10 Rooms—#1 
** The New Colonials’’ 

60 Houses—6 to 10 Rooms—$1 
** West Coast Bungalows"’ 
SPECIAL OFFER: Send $2.50 50 Houses 6 & 7 Kooms—$1 

for any three of these books **Little Bungalows’ 
and get Garage Folder FREE 75 Houses 3-4-5 Rooms—$l 
Money back if not satisfied. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 713 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 


ANTIQUES FROM MY ATTIC 


Sold privately to collectors and dealers. 
Shown by appointment. Correspondence solicited. 


ESTHER WALKER 2038 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















GOLD FI SH Imported Japanese and American 
specimens. Aquarium plants, castles, 
globes and supplies. We make artistic aquariums suitable for 
beautiful homes, conservatories, the office, etc. 
Illustrated circular free. 


PIONEER AQUARIUM WORKS 





Racine, Wisconsin 





HAND-FORGED WROUGHT IRON 


Reproductions and original designs made in 
a century old shop. Send for circular. 


MILTON WEND — HALF MOON FORGE — Ruby, N. Y. 
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To Home Builders 
A Guiding Hand 
And a money saver 


Even in the most proficient 
hands no man’s home will ever 
quite measure up to his ideals. 

It is so easy for the long pictured 
entrance or living room—the interior 
finish or lighting to fall short. Some 
little error in judgment and a cher- 
ished effect becomes a disappointment. 

Knowing how and why safeguards 
your money and your happiness. 

MORGAN —creator of QUALITY 
Standardized Woodwork—offers you 
guidance—a Master Book of Building, 
“Building With Assurance.” In this 
great book the biggest authorities on 
the most important phases of building 
give you their advice. 

For example, you find— 
many wonderful pictures—in colors 
—of charming bungalows, cottages 
and dwellings—with appropriate floor 
plans. Then page after page of In- 
teriors, Stairways, Cabinets, Buffets, 
Porches, Pergolas, Arbors, etc., all 
easily and economically reproduced 
from “Morgan-Quality” Standardized 
Woodwork. Remember please, 
“M organ-Quality” is the hall mark of 
Standardized Woodwork. “There is no 
added cost for ‘Morgan-Quality.’” In 
addition there is priceless information, 
secured from the best authorities in 
America, on practically every phase 
of building, such as Home Heating, 
Modern Plumbing, Interior Decora- 
tions, Floor Coverings, Hardware, 
Paints and Finishes, Landscape 
Gardening, etc. Over 2 years and 
$150,000 were required to gather this 
material. Never before has such valu- 
able advice been gathered in book 
form. It may save you hundreds of 
dollars and much disappointment. 
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STANDARDIZED WOODWORK OF Mat. 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


THE 





Prospectus 
Sent Free 


‘Building With Assurance”’ is far too ex- 
pensive for general distribution. It is for 
earnest home lovers. Our beautiful prospectus 
tells all about it—reproduces actual pages, 
b etc. It also explains how you may secure a 
copy of the Master Book. This prospectus we 





\9 will gladly send to those who mail the coupon. 
MORGAN WOODWORK ORGANIZATION 


4 


¢ 
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Home Keeping Hearts 
are Happiest 






Morgan Sash & Door Co. 


7 a 

P Chicago, Ill. 
»’ Morgan Millwork Co. Morgan Co. 
/ Baltimore, Md. Oshkosh, Wis. 


4 
¢ Gentlemen: Please send meat once copy 
of your beautiful Free Prospectus, which 
describes “Building With Assurance.” 


4 


Po Address. 


"“MORGAN™~ QUALITY” Jn 


oi IRS hte Oe 












Water Supply 





Kewanee Plants are real 
private utilities that 
have been serving large 
and small estates for a 
quarter of a century. 
They are an unusual 
piece of engineering, yet 
operation and mainten- 
ance are extremely simple. 
You can have a Kewanee 
Water System alone or one 
combined with a complete 
Electric Light Plant. 150 
sizes and models to choose 
from. Write for bulletins 
on Running Water, Elec- 
tric Light and Sewage Dis- 
posal. 


KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO. 
439 So. Franklin St. 


KEWANEE 


Kewanee, Ill. 


Electric Light Sewage Disposal 








30” x 40” 











Established 1810 
POTTERY 
FOR GARDEN & INTERIOR 
Send 10¢ in stamps for Cat 

SP ct Baths Hover Vacca Bones 
Sun Dials, Gazing Globes, Benches 
and other interesting pieces in 
durable Terra Cotta. 
GALLOWAY TERRA Colta ©€. 


3220 WALNUT ST PHILADELPHIA 
































Wi hung with the Lemco patented hinges 
Casement indows allows a safe cleaning of casements from 
the inside. without projecting into the room, Its adjustable friction 
feature holds the casement open at any angle. thus eliminating the 


need of other adjuster 
2.50 the pair 


usefulness. Price $2 
LUNDELL-ECK BERG MFG. CO. 





Sample pair willconvince you of its practica 
Details gladly given. - 
Jamestown, N.Y. 


‘COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


dimensions of rooms. 


costing $6,600 to $30,000. 


Ninth edition —just published. A 
handsomely illustrated and use- 





ful book desiqned to axsist you in 
solving your building proposition. 
Size 9 « 12 inches. 44 complete 
designs with 150 illustrations 

Colonial. Artistic, Stucco. Half Tim- 
ber, and other styles of Architec- 
ture. Practical information. Es- 
timates of cost. Floorplans with 
Special plane and sketches furnished. Designs 

Price $3.00. Prepaid. 


WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 334 Fifth Ave. New York City 





Conducted by 
The Readers’ Service 


The Home-Builders’ Guide asks all correspondents to 
send complete data and measurements of all existing 
work in any way related to proposed alterations and addi- 
tions upon which advice or sketches are desired. If our 
correspondents will consider carefully just what informa- 
tion they desire, and then write as simply and directly as 
possible, the Home-Builder’s Guide will be better able to 
answer their questions. 


A FRIEND who read the recent question 
sent in by one of our readers, has sent in 
to us the following directions, which he 
has found effective for preserving the bark 
on logs for log cabin construction. He 
recommends this method particularly for 
spruce, balsam, hemlock and tamarack, 
in fact, for all soft woods, and although 
he has never tried it with oak, he knows of 
no reason why his method should not be 
effective. His directions are as follows: 

‘Determine the side of the log that goes 
down, that is, the bottom side as it will lie 
in the wall. Chalk a line and snap it from 
one of the logs to the other for the centre 
of the strip of bark to be removed. Then 
with an ordinary carpenter’s drawing- 
knife, remove the bark about an inch on 
each side of this line the whole length of 
the log, and be sure to get all of the 
bark off down to the wood. The best 
time to cut logs for a house or camp is in 
the month of August, as the sap is then all 
out of the timber, and it will last longer, is 
less liable to warp and will not shrink as 
much.’ 


Question: | wish to build a small 
house of cut limestone and stucco and 
would like to make it Colonial. What do 
you think of this idea? 


ANsweR: There is no native limestone 
in New England and the northern colo- 
nists did not, to our knowledge use this 
material for building. In Pennsylvania 
and to the south, where limestone occurs, 
some cut-stone houses were built. The 
effects obtained were quite formal and re- 
semble closely their Georgian prototypes 
in England. The combination of cut stone 
and stucco suggests a somewhat less for- 
mal treatment such as may be found in 
either the English Cottage or the French 
Farmhouse examples. 


QueEsTION: We are going to repaint all 
of our interior woodwork, except that of 
the library, in ivory white. The library is 
Elizabethan in design and finished in 
dark oak to the ceiling. What shall we 
do to minimize the contrast between the 
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Snow White 


HESS STEEL 
MEDICINE CABINETS 
and 


LAVATORY MIRRORS 


| Sanitary - Beautiful 


Better than wood—never 
sag, shrink, warp or stain. 
| Easily cleaned with soap 
| and water. The enamel is 
guaranteed never to crack, 
blister or peel. 


Low in price, but fine 
enough for any 
bathroom. 








Ask any 
This dealer or 
mark write us for 
guarantees illustrated 
best booklet 
quality and 
prices 





Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 
1219 Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 
Makers of HESS WELDED STEEL FURNACES 


























Study 


Interior Decoration | 
at Home ||) 


OMPLETE instruction by correspondence in 
the use of period styles, color harmony, com- |}!!! 
position, etc. Course in Home Decoration for |} 
amateurs. Course for professionals. An agreeable ! 
and lucrative profession. Start any time. (| 

Hy 

if 

} 


Send for Catalogue B 


— The— 
New YORK SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION |}) 























101 Park Avenue, New York City i 
i] 


























**Home Kraft” and ‘‘ Draughtsman" each contain Bun- 

galows and Two Stories. ‘‘Plan Kraft'' Two Stories. 

**Kozy Homes" Bungalows. $1.00 each—all four for $3.00, 
‘De Luxe Flats’ $1.00. 


DE LUXE BUILDING CO., 
518 Union League Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 














WATER SUPPLY 


FOR COUNTRY HOMES 


LUNT MOSS, Boston. 
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Make Your Walls an Investment 
—Not an Expense 
Walls and ceilings decorated with Sanitas stay clean 
and attractive for years— the cost per year is less 
Sanitas is made on cloth with four coats Styles for every room in the house — 
of durable oil color. Can be applied on plain tints, dull-finished decorative and 
new walls without waiting for walls to glazed tile effects. 
settle. hare be applied pie: en! walls, The new styles are most artistic,—don’t se- 
; hiding cracks and minor wall defects. lect your wall coverings until you see San- 
4 Sanitas does not crack, peel or fade. itas at your decorators. Look on the back 
| Can be cleaned with a damp cloth. of the goods for the Sanitas trademark. 
i Write for Samples and Booklet 
THE STANDARD TEXTILE PRODUCTS Co. 
320 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
2 DEPT. 20 
3 
; 








= ROOM : IN « THE - HOUSE - 





- STYLES - FOR « EVERY - 




















Protect your home from fire and light- 
ning—and add security to lasting service. 
For better roofs and sheet metal work, use 





Gidvenii Sheets and 
Roofing Tin Plates 


This copper-steel alloy material assures greater wear and resist- 
ance to rust for all forms of exposed sheet metal work — roofing, 
siding, spouting, gutters, eaves trough, and similar uses. Look 
for the Keystone added to regular brands. 

APOLLO-KEYSTONE Galvanized Sheets will give increased wear 
and pwanense to the sheet metal work on your buildings. De- 
mand Keystone quality for superior rust-resistance. 

KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL Roofing Tin Plates make clean, safe, 
handsome and satisfactory roofs. Supplied in grades up to 40 pounds 
coating— specially adapted to residences and public buildings, 
Metal roofs may be painted to harmonize with the color scheme 
of the building—an important feature which is often overlooked. 
Keystone quality products are sold by leading metal merchants, 
and are used by first-class roofers and sheet metal workers. Send 
for our booklet, ‘‘Copper—Its Effect Upon Steel for Roofing Tin.” 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S. A. 

















KEITH’S $2.50 OFFER 


3 PLAN BOOKS, showing 100 designs of artistic bunga- 
lows, cottages, or two-story houses — in frame, stucco and 
brick — with floor plans and descriptions, and 8 months’ 
subscription to Keith’s Magazine, all for $2.50 

, M for over 20 years an authority 
Keith s agazine on planning, building, and dec- 
orating homes — full of he ‘Apful 
suggestions for home-builders and home-owners — 25c a 
copy on newsstands. 
Keith-planned homes are different — the utmost in artistic 
design, distinctiveness, convenient arr angement and 
comfort. Keith Home-builders’ Service enables you to 
get the most satisfactory home with greatest economy. 

Set of 8 plan books (260 plans) and 

year’s cubscription to Keith's — $4.50 


Keith Corporation, 513 Abbay Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 








—al— 
Rye Beach, N.H. 


THis beautiful 
new house — 
completely, com 
fortably and at 
tractively fur 
nished. Contains 
large living-rooms, 5 large bedrooms with two bathrooms, 3 servants 








with ‘tea ym. Every modern jbousekeeping convenience 
t situated near the sea and adjacent to the Farragut, wher: 
ye taken if desired 


W. E. CARTER, The Farragut, Rye Beach, N. H. 


FENTON’S HYBRIDIZED DAHLIA SEED 
The World’s Best 


FENTON’S DAHLIA FARM 


771 Buena Vista Avenue - - San Francisco, Cal. 





library finish and the new paint of the 
other rooms? 


ANSWER: Strip the present dark stain 
from the library woodwork and refinish in 
the natural wood. 


OvuEsTION: We wish to finish our din- 
ing room with a wainscot in the Colonial 
manner. How can this be done inexpen- 
sively? 


Answer: The ideal and best way is to 
panel the space below the chair rail or 
dado cap in white pine or white wood and 
paint it white or ivory white with the rest 
of the woodwork. The cheaper method, 
frequently used, is to apply burlap or 
canvas, preferably the latter, below the 
chair rail and paint it a light buff or ivory. 
The woodwork should be painted white 
or cream. 


QuEsTION: Is yellow brick suitable ma- 
terial for a house in the Colonial style? 


Answer: Although paint, sometimes 
buff in color was used over brickwork of 
Colonial times, yellow bricks were un- 
known to the forefathers. From both the 
historical and the artistic viewpoints, 
yellow brick is seldom looked upon with 
favor as a material for residence con- 
struction. 

QuEsTION: | am adding a new Colonial 
piazza to my house. Are Corinthian capi- 
tals all right for this style? 


Answer: Corinthian Capitals on fluted 
and plain shafts were used in the larger 
and more ornate residences. For exterior 
use on the average small house, the carv- 
ing or modeling of the Corinthian capital 
is too fine to withstand the weather. 
Also, at the ordinary scale, details are too 
small to really count in masses of light 
and shade. We advise the use of a plain 
column with the simple Doric capital for 
piazza work. 


QueEsTION: | expect to build the House 
BEAUTIFUL Prize House in the spring and 
already am receiving figures. My heating 
contractor would like to have the window 
glass areas so that he can compute his 
radiation. Will you be good enough to 
send me this information? 


Answer: We have forwarded this in- 
formation by mail and should be glad to 
furnish the schedule of glass areas of the 
Prize House to others who may wish it. 
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A Warm ities 





















What temperature do you desire in your 
home when you arise in the morning ? 
Seventy degrees? All right, set the “Min- 
neapolis’ Heat Regulator at 70, Auto- 
matically, an hour before you arise the 
Regulator will open the heating plant 
drafts. You can dress in a 70° room, 
start the day comfortably. And this 
temperature will be maintained uniform- 
ly all day long. 

A highly-developed device for use on any 
type of heating system using any kind of Hy 
fuel; simple to operate, practically \\ 
Teh proof. Half a million in use. | 


INNEAPOLIS” | 


HEAT REGULATOR 


“The heart of the heating plant” 


Ce 











Write for Beautifully 
Illustrated Booklet— 
“The Convenience of 
Comfort.” Mailed free. 






Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 
2745 Fourth Avenue, So., 
Minneapolis Minnesota 


















Costs 
Less 


Lasts 
Longer 


Reinforced Concrete 
Underground Garbage Receiver 


Superior to metal construction. Posi- 

tively will not rust. Sold under written 
guarantee. No extra charge for foot 
tripper. Five Sizes for sale by every 
reliable Hardware and House Furnish- 

ing Store. 


FELLOWS & CO., Inc. 
234 Friend St. Boston, Mass. 

















BUNGALOWCRAFT Is the recog: 


. ” nized authority 
**Homes not Houses iG: -enshority 
on Bungalow 


Architecture, 
Our new 10th 
edition contain- 
ing 87 photo- 
graphs of exte- 
riors, interiors, 
and floor plans 
of homes of 4 to 
9 rooms each in 
COLONIALS, 
CHALETS and 
SPANISH STUCCOS, is now ready for distribution. Price ONE DOL- 

LAR —_ “THE BOOK COMPLETE IN ITSELF."" We fur- 
nish p 








ans and specifications. 


THE BUNGALOWCRAFT CO. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


603 Hibernian Bldg., Dept. H 








DROP HANDLES 
and Furniture Brasses of all kinds 
Genuine Antiques and Hand-Made 

Reproductions of Character. We 

match, make, or repair anything. One 

piece or a thousand. 

WILLIAM BALL AND SONS 

Malvern, Pa. 
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Six-Room House No. 628 


Designed for the Service Department, American Face Brick Association 


This splendid example of the justly popular Gambrel Roof Colonial House is one of the designs in our ‘Face Brick Bungalow and 
mall House Plans.’’ The sun porch, the large living room and the ample, well-ventilated bedrooms are especially worthy of note. 


Beautiful, Enduring Homes 


ie recollection of an attractive home is one of the richest 
legacies you can hand on to your children. And if it is an 
enduring Face Brick house it will remain a living inspiration to 
them and their children. 

The abiding charm of the Face Brick house is not a matter of 
size and cost. The simple cottage can in its way be as attractive 
as the magnificent mansion. The economic advantages are as 
definite. The Face Brick house will last for generations, requires 
no repairs and but little painting around doors and windows, 
and lessens fuel costs and insurance rates. It combines beauty, 
durability and economy as can no other material. 

These matters, as well as comparative costs of various building 
materials, are fully discussed in “The Story of Brick,” an artistic 
booklet with numerous illustrations and much helpful informa- 
tion for all who intend to build. Sent free. 

“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans” are issued 
in four booklets, showing 3 to 4-room houses, 5-room houses, 


6room houses, and 7 to 8room houses, in all ninety-two, each 
reversible with a different exterior design. These designs are 
unusual and distinctive, combined with convenient interiors 
and economical construction. The entire set for one dollar. Any 
one of the booklets, 25 cents. 

We have the complete working drawings, specifications and 
masonry quantity estimates at nominal prices. Select from the 
booklets the designs you like best and order the plans, even if 
you are not going to build now, for their study will be not only 
interesting and instructive, but helpful in formulating your fu- 
ture plans for a home. 

You may want “The Home of Beauty,” fifty designs, mostly 
two stories, representing a wide variety of architectural styles 
and floor plans. Sent for 50 cents. We also distribute complete 
working drawings, specifications and quantity estimates for these 
houses at nominal prices. Address, The American Face Brick 
Association, 112 2 Westminster Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Illustration from the April House Beautiful 


ARE YOU, TOO, THINKING OF YOUR 
HOME IN THE COUNTRY? 


HE reason why Horace, the old Roman poet, took to 

his Sabine Farm, was that he “ wished to find the 
peace of quiet days’”’ far from the ‘‘ smoke, wealth, and 
tumult of the great metropolis.’”” Just the same reasons 
that we give to-day! Like him, our country house, our 
orchards, flocks, and bee-hives provide us with happiness 
and recreation. This is the time of the year when our 
thoughts turn lovingly to the out-of-doors, and to the 
particular corner of the brown earth which we call our 
own. We remember the long slant of the afternoon sun 
when it falls through our western windows, we think long- 
ingly of budding trees, pushing daffodils appearing through 
the brown leaves, furrows lying after the plough in our 


THE HOUSE 


ANNOUNCES 


A House in the Country. 

Lighting an Old Colonial Home. 

A Farm Group by Alfred Hopkins. 

A Country House with Italian Feeling. 

Editorial, ‘‘How Mr. and Mrs. Whitehouse 
Financed Their Own Home.”’ 

The House in Good Taste. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 





garden, and all the packets of seeds which we have been 
smuggling into the house for the past month. If you 
have not a country house already this is surely the year 
when you will build or remodel one. If it is built, there 
are always a few improvements to make. The House 
Beautiful for April is full of suggestions for owners of 
country homes. There are pictures of exteriors, and 
interiors from work by the best architects, which will 
be most helpful to you. Plans for the prospective home- 
builder are also featured. Chief among these is The 
House Beautiful’s \atest house which is appropriately 
named, “‘The Compact House,” as you will see when 
you study its design. 


BEAUTIFUL 
FOR APRIL 


The All-Year House of the Suburbs. 
Conveniences that Make a House a Home. 
Garden and Orchard. 

Planting Against the House Wail. 

The Use of Stucco. 

Eighteenth Century Silverware. 


Rumford Building, Concord, N.H., or 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed is $1.00* for Five months’ Subscription, or $3.00 ** for 15 months. 


Name 


Town 
* Foreign postage 65c extra, Canadian postage 20c extra. 


Street 


State 
** Foreign postage $1.34 extra, Canadian postage 67c extra. 
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700 Miles a Year 
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A short time 
ago, we recall 
reading an article 
about reducing 
the kitchen mile- 
age. This is some- 
thing that vitally 
concerns the 
woman of the 
house. 

It was pointed 
out that in the inefficiently arranged 
kitchen, the housewife, in perform- 
ing her ordinary household duties of 
cooking, washing dishes, etc., walked 
700 miles a year; and that it was 
possible to cut this practically in half 
or 350 miles in the same kitchen by 
efficient arrangement, as shown. 


The Value of Planning 


Kitchen arrangement is only one of 
hundreds of things to consider in plan- 
ning the home. It 
pays to get all the 
facts and informa- 
tion at hand when 
planning. 

It is equally as 
important to plan 
for materials as for 
arrangement. 
Home-build- 
ers are giving 
more and more 
thought to the 
kinds of ma- 
terial that go 
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In the efficient kitchen the 

furniture is grouped so that 

the housewife rarely recrosses 
her steps. 








Stucco allows the expression of 
individuality characterized in 
architectural detail. 


NORTHWESTERN ExPANDED METAL Go. 


_ 


into their homes. More and more 
people are now appreciating the impor- 
tance of 


Building Fire-Safe Homes 


It is a fact that 
frame houses can 
be made highly 
fire-resistive by 
using a steel base 
as a support for 
the plaster, such 
as Kno-Burn 
Metal Lath- 
“The Steel Heart 
of Plaster.” 

Baskets of 
metal lath filled 
with incombus- 
tible material are used for making fire- 
stops at juncture of floors and walls. 
Stairways, fireplaces and other vulner- 
able points are protected with metal lath. 

These baskets of Kno-Burn Metal 
Lath effectively prevent the spread 
of fire through the passages which 
exist ‘in average-built houses under 
the floors and between the walls. 
These passages, in case of fire, act 
as flues for the passage of flame and 
hot gas. 

Use Metal Lath also as a base for 
the plaster. A fire, for example, 
which starts in the cellar can then be 
confined for some time from spread- 
ing upward if the ceiling is covered 
with Metal Lath and plaster and all 
the possible vertical openings in the 
walls are blocked with the Kno- 
Burn Metal Lath fire stop. 





CHICAGO 





Se lL 


The stucco home 1s always bospitable and inviting. 


Where Economy is 
Important 


It is not only in the matter of pro- 
tection against fire that metal lath 
proves its merit, 
but in features of 
economy also. 

Kno-Burn, 
when used as a 
foundation for in- 
terior plaster pre- 
vents cracks. 
When _ employed 
as a base for 
stucco it makes a 
permanent con- 
struction, free 
from the cost of 
painting and up- 
keep. Your home is thus literally 
sheathed in a covering of steel and 
cement. Think of the protection 
you have—the freedom from 
painting and repairs. 

There are so many helpful facts 
in “Home-Building” —our new book 
for home-builders — that I just know 
you'd greatly value a copy. Fill out 
the coupon and let me send it. 





North Western Expanpep Metat Company 
Please send me your “ Home-Building” booklet No. 955 
TON iictevanenanase 
Se 
CU iE II onic astnancesns- aa 
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In all the world 


| 

| noplacelitewom designs in one and two-story homes—and a wealth of helpful building 
| hints from foundation to library woodwork, including the how and why of 

| 


Arkansas Soft Pine 


SATIN-LIKE INTERIOR TRIM 


This book will be sent with our compliments to every one who is interested in a new home of 
the better sort. Finished samples, both stained or white enamel, if desired. Better write now. 





HOME BUILDING TIME IS HERE 


—and this new book of ours, “Home and Happiness,” is just what you 
need to round out your ideas for a home of moderate cost. Twelve good 
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BY SUCH SIMPLE ELEMENTS IS BEAUTY ACHIEVED. 


A view of the pump house at the home of 
Dr. William T. Porter, Dover, Massachusetts 
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The Village that Ought To Be 


By HUBERT G. RIPLEY 


R. POWYS YEATS, the noted English architect, bon 
viveur, and town planner, once said that, topographi- 
cally, one of the suburbs of a certain American city was 

as beautiful as anything he had ever seen in England or on the con- 
tinent. The inhabitants of this suburb are justly proud of their 
village, and within their lights, cherish and embellish it sedulously. 
There still exist, unfortunately, works of man constructed in the 
Early McKinley period of American Architecture that mar its 
grace, and periodically some fatuous real estate company builds a 
half dozen houses on the jitney model, passable enough in some 
ways, but lacking in others the virtues of their prolific prototypes. 
Until the period of travail has passed, and a fuller awaking of the 
inner spirit occurs, this suburb will not be the Village That Ought 
To Be. 

There are many encouraging signs that this transformation is 
even now taking place; ‘the eye of the Soul is being turned 
around — and the art will be how to accomplish this as easily 
and completely as possible; not implanting eyes, for they exist 
already, but giving them a right direction, which they have not.’ 

Nature does her part. The gently winding roads, with their 
imbricated lanes that lead to unexpected vistas, the great fronded 
elms and widespreading oaks, the saucy catalpas and sweet smell- 
ing shrubs, the coy swales and rounded hillocks all exist, rightly 
placed in full measure. 
The low stone walls 
with their mossy 
boulders covered 
with eglantine and 
clematis, the or- 
chards and vineyards 
burgeoning with the 
promise of the har- 
vest, and the gorse 
fragrant with bay- 
berry, show that 
peace and plenty 
abound. Whether in 
the fresh brilliance of 
early spring, or in the 
riotous profusion of 
autumnal coloring, the 
landscape but takes 
on added charm. 
When the work of 
man is considered, it 
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is, with but few exceptions, the eighteenth century and early 
nineteenth century buildings that harmonize with this setting. 
These types are always good, and insofar as the newer buildings 
are based on these models, they fit into the surroundings natu- 
rally and without discord. It should not be inferred that these are 
the only types possible of appropriate use, merely that when 
experiments are tried, they are almost without exception 
failures. 

The first requisite, then, of the Village That Ought To 
Be is a natural and picturesque topography, relieved here 
and there by near vistas and distant views, meadowland 
stretching to winding river or placid lake; perhaps a small 
seaport and a bit of tidewater. To the north should rise 
fairly high hills where steep slopes form shelter from the cold 
winds of winter. 

Where poplar pale and pine tree high 
Their hospitable shadows spread 

Entwined, and panting waters try 
To hurry down their zigzag bed. 


To the south the land may be open and gently sloping. Too 
distant views constantly seen are tiring; rather should there al- 
ways be a suggestion and a promise of still another vista, if one 
goes but a little further on. The main broad highway should 
pass through the town 
in fair pleasant curves 
as if it loved to linger 
there. The village 
green, or common, 
should interrupt 
squarely this main 
highway, so that visi- 
tors must perforce 
hesitate a little, not 
hurry through at top 
speed. The idea is not 
to rush madly by as 
quickly as_ possible, 
but that, when once 
the town centre is 
reached, here is a def- 
f inite state in one’s 
= journey; a place that 
‘ ii arrests attention and 
demands a halt. 
Woodstock, Vermont, 
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is an excellent example of the 
village green worthy of the high- 
est emulation —a splendid bit 
of town planning, conceived by 
wise and farseeing town fathers, 
at no very distant date. The 
naiveté that led them to lay out 
their common in the exact shape 
and size as the deck outline of 
the ‘Great Eastern’ is utterly 
charming —a sturdy iron fence 
following the curve of the bul- 
warks or ship’s rail marks the 
grass plot, and surrounding this, 
at regular intervals, are great 
trees now in their prime. The 
road follows the curve on each 
side, and another row of trees 
flank the sidewalk in front of the 
houses. The comeliness of the swelling 
outlines of a ship suggests swiftness and 
grace, and is particularly appropriate as 
here used. The angles at which the houses 
are placed, normal to the curve of the 
deck, add picturesqueness to the view of 
the ‘square,’ while still keeping sufficient 
formality to mark the centre of the town. 

Far too little attention is given to this 
basic point in locating the village centre, 
and too much emphasis on placing the 
main thoroughfare so that as little as 
possible may be seen and enjoyed of the 
beauties of the village. Leisurely traffic 
through the country is now a thing of the 
past, and this point, once inconsequential, 
is now vital. 

The dominating feature of the village 
is its church and it should be placed at 
the main focal point, its spire rising high 
above the tree tops; its outline should 
meld into the topography and verdure. 
The town offices may properly balance the 
church, both with sufficient room to 
‘breath in,’ and a dignified setting of grass 
plot and foliage. The Village Inn, with its 
smelly garage located well to the rear, and 
the school group, with a few shops on 
convenient corners, may complete the 
design of the square. 

Charm of scenery, 
view, and picturesque 
setting, quaint and at- 
tractive dwellings, 
church, school, and 
town offices are but the 
outward and _ visible 
manifestation of the 
inner spiritual soul of 
the village that should 
have its fibres twined 
firmly to the ideal 
that it always seems to 
pursue, but yet nev- 
er quite overtakes. 

Every village should 
be in some degree self- 
supporting; industries 
of various kinds in ad- 
dition to the purveyors 
of the necessities of life 
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and the pursuit of happiness. These in- 
dustries should be characteristic of the 
place, autochthonous, ancillary to the soil. 
Just as the products of Alameda, Ames- 
bury, Bologna, Bar-le-duc, Cambrai, Cre- 
mona, Dantzic, Detroit, Ferara, Glens 
Falls, Limoges, Mt. St. Michael, Shrews- 
bury, Valenciennes, Zara and Zinfandel 
have added lustre to their names, so the Vil- 
lage That Ought To Be should possess one 
or more distinctive indigenous crafts, in 
which the inhabitants take just pride and 
derive emolument. Pottery and the 
ceramic arts, bookmaking, hand-loom 
weaving, basketry, ornamental hand forged 
iron and wood-carving, fine candies and 
crewel work, needlepoint and counter- 
point are all arts that may be pursued with 
pleasure and profit even in a small town, 
and when rightly directed, bring fame and 
honor to the hearthstones of their found- 
ers. Shops and ateliers for the making and 
sale of its chief products should be located 
adjacent to the village green, and the ring 
of the anvil and the tinkle of the stone- 
cutter’s bushhammer, mingle their melo- 
dies with the church chimes and the lower 
toned boom of the town clock. 

A playground, not too far distant, anda 
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pantechnicon for the collection 
and display of the town’s indus- 
tries are essential units of the vil- 
lage plan. There might well be 
something similar to the Histori- 
cal Society’s Building in Nan- 
tucket, with its marvelous collec- 
tions of priceless historical value 
of a once great industry, where 
could be preserved, and cared for, 
documents and exhibits relating 
to the chief crafts in the town. 
Here might be placed the first 
bits of old pressed glass, and the 
identical blowpipe and clay melt- 
ing-pot used by Lemuel Saunders, 
builder of the first retort and 
mavering table, when he founded 
the industry in 1798; and one of 
old Obed Piper’s rush-bottom chairs, 
sturdy product of hickory and reeds, with 
its King Charles waved back and spaded 
foot rest. 

It may be of passing interest to refer 
here to the history of a particularly fine 
rush-seated chair now standing in the 
place of honor before a Beauvais tapestry 
depicting the tragic story of Appolodore 
and Ysselmonde, in the gallery of a famous 
American collector. The frame-work of 
the chair is of tulip wood with spatulate 
spindles of white birch. The arms curve 
outward in a gentle swell and end in an 
oblate volute and turned supports of the 
Protectorate period. The patina is re- 
markable for its velvety softness, and 
seems almost to have changed the char- 
acter of the material, until it has become 
more like polished horn than wood. There 
is an unusual carved back which will be 
referred to later. The rush seat is in per- 
fect condition and shows hardly a sign of 
wear after more than two hundred and 
seventy years. This is due to the fact that 
ever since the chair was first made it was 
seldom used except on occasion of special 
ceremony. It is related that after the bat- 
tle of Naseby, King Charles was for awhile 
in hiding in Scotland, 
and passed a night or 
two at the house of a 
loyal husbandman, 
staunch royalist, by 
name Fergus McFer- 
gus, who lived in a tiny 
village not far from 
Dunfermline where the 
King was born. This 
McFergus was a chair- 
maker by trade and 
had just finished with 
considerable skill and 
loving care the very 
chair that now reposes 
in the above mentioned 
gallery. The morning 
after hisarrival,Charles 
happened to be idling 
in the chairmaker’s 
shop, adjoining his 
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house, and was examining the finely 
carved back with its Royal Arms of Scot- 
land (two unicorns argent, armed, maned, 
and unguled, supporting a shield with lion 
rampant, within a double tressure fleury, 
and the ‘Nemo me impune lacessit’ which 
McFergus had copied neatly from the 
sculptured panel on Melrose Abbey), when 
suddenly the sound of galloping hoofs and 
the quick scurry of the flying rustics was 
sensed rather than heard. McFergus alone 
of all the villagers did not lose his head; 
he firmly, but respectfully, forced Charles 
to take his seat in the rush bottom chair 
beside which he was standing. Quickly 
throwing a long heavy tartan over both 
the chair and its royal occupant, the im- 
perturbable woodworker calmly took up 
his chisels and bent over his turning lathe, 
just as the door burst open and the stern 
visaged countenance of one of Cromwell’s 
Roundheads appeared below the lintel. 
Casting his hawkish eyes with piercing 
look around the room, and noting the in- 
dustrious workman with his tartan thrown 
nonchalantly over a piece of furniture, he 
quickly strode with clanking sabre back to 
his horse and urged his companions away 
with quickened pace after their royal 
quarry. 

Charles, who had fortunately kept 
quiet, so astonished was he at the rapidity 
with which the above 
events had happened, 
stood up, brushed 
some particles of saw- 
dust from his cloak, 
and calmly thanking 
his preserver, quickly 
left the house by a 
side door. This was 
the last McFergus 
ever saw of his dis- 
tinguished guest, and 
shortly afterwards, 
with great difficulty 
and under stress of 
severe labor, made his 
way to the nearest sea- 
port and took ship for 
America, where, after 
many vicissitudes and 
trials, he established _ 
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his shop on the banks of 
the Muskeegis in the very 
town whose locus we 
have been depicting. He 
had managed to convey 
his kit of tools and the 
famous chair which had 
now become almost an 
object of veneration to 
him and his faithful wife 
and family of nine chil- 
dren. On account of the 
telltale carving on the 


McFergus family, who 

had been advised by 

friends to change their 
name to Ferguson, kept it securely hidden 
for many years in a little room formed by 
the hip of the roof and the setback of the 
rambling chimney, characteristic of those 
days. The chair was seldom used to sit in, 
and was always placed carefully in the 
centre of the little room with a box foot- 
stool before it. Gradually it was forgotten, 
and about sixty years ago, when the house 
was being torn down, workmen came upon 
the little room and its contents. The 
collector already referred to, then a very 
young man of modest means, but with a 
keen appreciation of the value of rare 
and beautiful things — particularly early 
Americana — happened by chance to be 
visiting a college friend nearby, heard of 
the discovery, saw, fell in love with, and 
bought, for a mere song, the chair and its 
footstool. He thought little about his 
purchase for many years, being able to 
give only superficial attention to such 
things in the press of great commercial 
ventures, until one day in an idle moment 
while examining the footstool, which 
was not particularly remarkable in itself, 
his index finger touched a barely percept- 
ible peg, and a slide flew open, disclosing a 
few sheets of yellow crackled parchment. 
This proved to be a palimpsest which, on 
examination, and under the microscope, 
disclosed the true history of this famous 
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Alvin Paddock House, Ash Lane. 


bit of furniture substantially as written 
above. Date and signature, and even the 
notarial seal of Dunfermline all appeared, 
so that there is very little question as to 
the authenticity and genuineness of this 
truly unique trouvaille. 

Some such incident as this is a part of 
the life of every village of any repute at 
all, and many tales are as yet untold that 
await only the pen of a Herodotus for 
their unfolding. 

The Village That Ought To Be must 
have a history in addition to its natural 
beauties of location, its charm of tree 
planting, the wisdom and skill displayed 
in the placing and building of its streets, 
and the refinement and symmetry of its 
architecture. When we visit it we not 
only wish to enjoy its natural surround- 
ings, rest our eyes on the soothing and de- 
lightful handiwork of man, breathe the 
fresh fragrant breezes from pine grove and 
harvest field, but also to know something 
of its people, their ways and occupations. 
This does not mean that its history need 
necessarily be ancient history, it may be 
very recent history, but it must possess a 
hold on the imagination and be a vital 
living force that, preferably, still animates 
the community. 

The town church should stand well 
above the street in quiet dignity, where it 
is always the first ob- 
ject to be seen and the 
last to linger in the 
memory on leaving. 
What could be finer 
than the ‘Old Ship’ 
at Hingham, and at 
the same time, what 
could be simpler? 

The village tavern 
should be a place that 
one likes to visit, not 
only for the renown of 
its broiled chicken and 
popovers, with corn 
fritters poulette, but 
also to see and enjoy 
its distinctive furnish- 
ings, and the sketch 
mementoes given by 
famous authors and 
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artists in return for the generous hospital- 
ity of its host. The Wayside Inn, Sud- 
bury, is a shining example, unique of its 
kind, fairly bursting with objects of in- 
terest, and saturated with the atmosphere 
of romance. 

The antique shop should be a place 
where are gathered and arranged examples 
of the best that the countryside afford — 
a place where the casual glance entrances, 
and a longer stay affords opportunity for 
serious study and reflection. 

The sketches accompanying this article 
are all made from actual places, but 
slightly changed in minor details, and 
show a variety in the arrangement of the 
essential fundamentals of mass, propor- 
tion, and scale. Whether it is an im- 
portant and dignified building or one for 
the simplest uses, the design must first 
be studied as a whole, then every part 
should be codrdinated to it, and the rela- 
tion of the different features made to 
harmonize so as not to unduly emphasize 
any one part, or stress too lightly that 
which deserves prominence. Our ances- 
tors understood this better than we do, 
and knew what to subordinate and what 
to accentuate. Too little thought is given 
at the present time to chimneys and roofs. 
Of the two, perhaps the chimney is the 
more important, as a well designed and 
massive chimney that is not afraid to show 
itself boldly oftentimes saves, and lends 
interest to, what otherwise would be a 
dull and apathetic building. Let us not 
be timid when it comes to masonry, for it 
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is the piéce de résistance of the picture, 
and by its very bulk and massiveness gives 
character to the composition. Here is 
where one may play witha plastic art, and 
in the variety of tone, coloring and form 
achieve a result impossible of attainment 
in a less pliable construction. 

The form of roofs is also of prime im- 
portance and by their contrasting shapes 
and slopes effects are developed at but 
slight expense that completely overshadow 
adventitious and meretricious ornamenta- 
tion. It is true that, by the use of carton- 
pierre, the MclIntyres left some very 
beautiful detail, detail that still challenges 
criticism, but unless the designer is very 
skillful in the art of elimination, there is 
great danger of being led astray by mis- 
placed enthusiasm. 

It must not be inferred that refined and 
well-wrought detail should be neglected; 
the intention is far from any such thought. 
All these elements have their proper place, 
and we have only to go to the well-known 
sources for many splendid examples for 
our inspiration. Outline and mass come 
first, then beautiful detail, and the result 
is an harmonious whole. 

The views of Obed Piper’s house and 
the ell of Alvin Paddock’s house show 
what can be done by using the simplest 
forms in an honest straightforward way 
without any attempt at detail at all. Note 
how the thick projecting window frames, 
with their wide sills pegged to the casings, 
give a natural and pleasing effect to the 
whole, without calling attention to any 
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one part. This is simple, frank building 
without any attempt at architectonics, 
and the result is beauty. 

Notice the simplicity of the Antique 
Shop and see how naturally the result was 
obtained. The mass is good, the roof is of 
the simplest form, the doorway is extremely 
chaste, and the windows evenly placed, all 
of the same size. Is the result monotony? 
Not at all. The balance of wall space to 
openings is finely maintained and the tex- 
ture of the brickwork and the blue-viridian 
shutters are all that is needed to make it a 
delight to see. 

And such is the essence of the Village 
That Ought To Be: natural beauty, where 
the imprint of man enhances the great art 
of nature and emulation is substituted for 
personal ambition; where craft and indus- 
try walk hand in hand, guided by the 
tradition that surrounds them; where 
tradition is always in the making, and all 
the workers feel that they are a part of 
that tradition, taking a just pride in the 
products of their skill which may add 
lustre to the renown of their village. 
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First Baptist Church from the garden of Obed Piper’s Workshop. 
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Aesthetic Principles of the Spring Flower Garden 


MARKED feature of modern ap- 
preciation and endeavor in the 

Fine Arts is the passion for brilliant 

color. Painters, architects, decorators and 
stage managers are all bestirring them- 
selves with the problems of strong color ar- 
rangements. Gardeners are not behind in 
this movement. As their difficulties are 
more formidable, owing to the constant 
changes and uncertainties in the 
growing flower materials which are 
their medium of expression, so are 
their successes more splendid than 
those of other arts. For they 
have in their flowers intensities 
of pure, natural color and in 
their light the direct rays of the 
sun, both of which can only be im- 
itated, at best, in other mediums. 
From the standpoint of these 
modernists the spring garden is 
the garden of opportunity — the 
greatest opportunity of the year. 
In the spring one can have sheets 
of flat, daring color that leave 
the frantic cubist painter speech- 
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get-me-nots under a bed of pink 
tulips) before which the ‘pointel- 
list” must acknowledge a medium of color 
control that he can but vainly approxi- 
mate on canvas. It is well worth while to 
analyze the color plan of a spring garden. 

Inevitably we shall find ourselves think- 
ing in terms of the painter and the other 
artists whose mediums have points in 
common with our own. The possibilities 
of gardening, however, are to be differen- 
tiated from those of the graphic arts by 
the added element of time, which brings 
with it the power of dynamic climax, usu- 
ally ascribed solely to music, poetry and 
the drama. Dynamic climax means dra- 
matic progression measured in terms of 
succeeding events in time, as opposed to 
the static, petrified climax of painting, 
sculpture and architecture. 

Although the spring garden is trimmed 
by our imagination with the gay, light 
touch of lyric poetry, its artistic move- 
ment is founded on the majesty that be- 
longs to nature alone. The progress of a 
symphony is counted in minutes; the 
movement of a play is confined to hours: 
but the action of our garden, the artistic 
conception of our minds as truly as the 
symphony or the play, is measured by the 
weeks, even the months, which life itself 
requires to give birth to a flower. 

Fortunately, one season is sufficient 
time in which to follow the beginning, the 
development and the end of a spring 
flower color scheme. Because months are 
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long, the garden assumes, for most of us, 
in one short summer, the inartistic reality 
of life’s continuity. The unity of a work of 
art is forgotten in a multiplicity of epi- 
sodes. But all who deserve the title of 
gardener are able to feel in the short term 
of spring a dramatic progress from the 
first faint promise in the light air through 
the sensational procession of the bulbs, to 
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is an open secret to the student of color. 
The hue of the budding flower exactly 
matches the tint of many a late winter 
shadow on snow, especially on the shady 
side of a white house under a bright blue 
sky. An exquisite new world is revealed 
to those gardeners who search the color 
variations in reflected lights, shades and 
shadows. 

Some of the crocuses appear 
about the same time. But the cro- 
cus is obvious, and hence cannot 
serve in the same way to mark the 
delicate transition from winter. 
Rather does it proclaim most roy- 
ally in purple and gold that spring 
ishere. Purple and violet are useful 
garden colors from spring to 
autumn, always agreeable if care- 
fully used. Mrs. Francis King 
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the grand finale of Darwin tulips, lilacs 
and spirea. 

When we make a plan for this spring 
drama and follow its progress in our gar- 
dens, experiencing from moment to mo- 
ment the fulfillment of our conceptions, — 
if we treat our spring garden as a great 
dress rehearsal for what we shall make 
next year more perfect, — we are artists 
in the true sense of the word. We are 
artists who work in the most noble me- 
dium devised by man, combining in our 
achievement the essence of all other Fine 
Arts—the color and atmosphere of 
painting, the form of sculpture and archi- 
tecture and the dynamic climax of music 
and the drama. 

Spring’s first moment should be felt 
rather than stamped on the consciousness. 
The exact instant of its arrival should be 
intangible as the first tinge of color in the 
budding willow tree. To start the spring 
garden in this mood we have two flowers 
that best answer the purpose. First, the 
snowdrop, which should be planted near 
the corner where a patch of belated snow 
is apt to linger year by year. While snow 
remains, winter remains. Some fine morn- 
ing the white patch looks somehow differ- 
ent. The snow has turned to snowdrops. 
Second is the blue squill. At its culminat- 
ing moment the squill sweeps the garden 
like a blue sword. But its first coming is 
gentle, almost imperceptible. The reason 
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and violet are better than white to 
separate and set off strong colors. 
Yellow and gold are also available 
throughout the year, but they are 
best used in spring and autumn. 


Jam TARY (nm summer they are generally less 


fine in purity of hue, and are apt 
from their very abundance to over- 
balance other colors. Besides, 
they are hot colors, and should be used 
sparingly in hot weather. In spring they 
may be lavishly planted with telling effect. 

The orange of the crocus, the cad- 
mium yellow and sulphur of the daffodil 
and primrose, the clear true yellow of 
the tulip are not excelled in purity and 
intensity of tint by anything at any time. 
Even the purest colors cannot be har- 
moniously arranged, however, without a 
knowledge of the grammar of color, any 
better than music can be composed of 
notes without a knowledge of the scales. 
The color grammar may be unconsciously 
absorbed by the painter whose every 
brush stroke is a study in color combina- 
tions. Indeed, he is rather apt preciously 
to say that there is no other method of 
learning. But a less opinionated search for 
a means to the end will uncover many a 
valuable exercise in color grammar which 
is now receiving the scientific attention 
that determined long since the laws of 
musical harmony. 

Most of these studies begin with the 
spectrum ‘circuit’ or ‘compass’ as | like to 
call it. It is assumed that all color studies 
are based on the prismatic colors and their 
arrangements as we see them in a rainbow. 
But the prism fails to connect violet with 
red, and for convenience this connection is 
made in the ‘compass’ by which the spec- 
trum becomes the spectrum circuit. As its 
name denotes, it is in the form of a circle. 
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The colors are light at the top and shade 
down on either side to dark at the bottom. 
Yellow is at the top, orange one third 
down to the left, red two thirds down and 
at the bottom violet (which is technically 
a dark color half way between red and 
blue which most people would call a bluish 
purple). Blue is one third up on the 
right hand side, and green two thirds up 
next to yellow. Intermediate colors can 
be filled in ad infinitum. White is sup- 
posed to be at the over yellow and black 
below purple. Each color, roughly speak- 
ing, is most intense when used pure at 
these different values, whether light or 
dark. When found at any other value the 
colors are less vivid. Perhaps, it may be 
well to explain that the ‘value’ of a color 
is its degree of lightness or darkness. We 
say commonly enough ‘light blue’ or 
‘dark blue’ or ‘very dark blue.’ In using 
these terms we are speaking of the value 
of the blue, though not with scientific 
accuracy, tobe sure. The scientific method 
is usually to divide the scale of values into 
eight parts, as shown on the diagram. 

Now suppose we box the spectrum com- 
pass with flowers to represent the colors. 
It is difficult to choose from among the 
many for some of the tones and equally 
difficult to find any flowers which will 
answer for others. The tulip ‘Avis Kenni- 
cut’ is a pure yellow; narcissus ‘ Beetho- 
van’ is chrome or orange-yellow; the tulip 
‘Enchantress’ is a rich orange, tulip 
“Thomas Moore’ is nearer orange-red and 
tulip ‘Fosteriana’ is scarlet, which lies be- 
tween orange-red and red. The hyacinth 
‘Roi des Belges’ is crimson which lies just 
to the violet side of red and the hyacinth 
‘King of the Blacks’ is true purple which 
lies on the red side of violet. Crocuses are 
blue-violet and Scilla siberica is almost the 
only true blue that we can find. A true in- 
tense blue-green is not found in any nat- 
ural flower in spring or any other time. 
But we can get the effect of blue-green by 
‘the interpenetration method, planting 
scilla and late flowering narcissus or other 
bulbs together. The blue of the scilla and 
the bright green of the young leaves from 
the bulbs appear as a strong blue-green 
when seen en masse from a short distance. 
For true green we have the bulb foliage, 
although, to be sure, it is ordinarily a 
little too dark, and has too much yellow in 
it to fill its proper place in the compass. 
For yellow-green we have the sprouting 
hemerocallis, and for greenish yellow or 
sulphur the primrose. 

Each of these colors is found in approxi- 
mately its proper place of most vivid color 
in the spectrum compass. It is a happy 
and very modern discovery among paint- 
ers that colors may harmonize when used 
together at their most intense values. In 
making such combinations it is well to 
keep in mind, however, the physical fact 
that our eye is able to distinguish quickly 
and easily differences in color and color 
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value in yellow, orange and red which it 
can separate with difficulty, if at all, when 
looking at purple, blue or green. It is a 
consequence of this optical fact that our 
nursery catalogs and many gardeners de- 
scribe the same flowers indifferently as 
purple, violet or blue, when the same 
people would never confuse the differences 
between yellow and orange or orange and 
red which are equally nearly related ac- 
cording to scientific standards. Be warned 
by this to take special pains in selecting 
yellow, orange and red varieties to get 
exactly the effects you intend. You need 
worry less about the blues and violets ex- 
cept generally to get them right. For a 
harmony of full intensities have the vio- 
lets and purples always dark, the true 
blues dark as the true reds but somewhat 
lighter than the violet. 

As reds and yellows are relatively more 
conspicuous to the eye, fewer are needed 
to balance evenly purple and blue in a 
color composition. The proportion in a 
general way runs something like this: one 
of orange and one of red are equal to ap- 
proximately two of sulphur yellow, three 
of purple and four of true blue. 

Symmetrical balance is understood by 
all. It is easy to achieve and is the safe 
guide for the beginner. Twelve narcissus 
‘Sir Watkin’ on one side of a walk are un- 
deniably balanced by a dozen of the same 
flower just across the way. If you seek 
the sense of elegance, formality and gen- 
eral good-grooming found in the gardens 
of France, as in the homes of France, sym- 
metrical balance is the royal road to suc- 
cess. It is open to the dangers of formality 
which often chills the heart while it 
charms the eye, like the gilt and white 
salon of a palace. But the beauty of such 
a scheme done in gay spring color is not to 
be disputed any more than the beauty of 
Mozart’s music. It is the best point of de- 
parture for a more free and knowing 
treatment. 

Let us do a simple calculation in bal- 
ance according to the proportions laid 
down above for color quantities. Suppose 
we want two beds of varying color which 
balance, all used at high intensity. While 
all can be mixed up and made to harmon- 
ize if carefully arranged, it is wiser to 
start out on the safe side by putting sul- 
phur yellow and yellow with purple in one 
bed, and orange with blue in the other. 
For true complementaries, or, in other 
words, colors found exactly opposite at 
the ends of the diameters taken in any 
direction across the color compass harmon- 
ize automatically. So we have in one bed 
some groups of purple hyacinths, carpeted 
with sulphur primroses and spring violets 
and alyssum saxatile compactum with a few 
arabis albida flore pleno in gray and white, 
of which a larger number will be used in 
the other bed. Across the way we might 
use the orange tulip ‘Enchantress,’ carpet- 
ed with arabis albida flore pleno, which 
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will much help to tone down the extreme 
brilliancy of the orange tulip. We want a 
true blue here, but the scilla is no longer in 
flower, and there is nothing hardy which 
will completely take its place. Fora couple 
of clumps of very strong blue, supposing 
the size to be comparatively small, | would 
suggest that a pot or two of true blue cin- 
erarias, already forced in the greenhouse, 
should be plunged temporarily in the bed. 
To bring up the intensity, and to make 
points of common harmony between the 
two beds, put a couple of groups consist- 
ing of half a dozen brilliant scarlet and 
darker crimson tulips in both. | can vouch 
for the fact that such plantings would be 
extraordinarily brilliant and yet harmon- 
ize. But if you thought you could get 
along without the fairly true dark blue 
cinerarias and should try to use light blue 
hyacinths instead with the orange tulip 
‘Enchantress’ you would get into trouble 
at once. 

Such a grouping will lead the way to 
larger and interesting schemes of color 
balance to follow the different weeks of 
the whole spring garden composition. | 
use the word whole advisedly, for we must 
never in one place let even a good arrange- 
ment interfere with the balance and rhythm 
of the largest whole unit open to the vis- 
ion at any one time, whether it be the 
garden, the lawn, or a wide landscape. 
This is one of the main reasons for garden 
enclosures. They make it possible to de- 
sign the element enclosed as a unit that 
will not interfere with other elements of a 
landscape composition which are com- 
monly more comprehensive, and hence 
more important. A most beautiful garden, 
which, by its location or treatment, spoils 
the balance of a broad spring landscape, is 
an abomination. Always consider the 
larger area before the detailed design of 
any part of that area. 

After this rather detailed consideration 
of a harmony of full intensities, which is 
worth while largely because of the fact 
that it is little understood, we may safely 
pass on to the variations in this rule of 
harmony. Many of our favorite colors are 
not included in the maximum intensity 
spectrum circuit; for instance, the pink of 
the tulip, which is, scientifically speaking, 
a light tint of red; the light blue of the hya- 
cinth; lilac; the dark green of normal fo- 
liage; the brown of the fritellary are all left 
unprovided for. 

Two general schemes are open to us. 
The first is to disregard spectrum inten- 
sity in order to get a harmony of values. 
This technical expression means merely to 
have all light flowers or all dark flowers. 
We can get superb effects in this way. 
Masses of white, sulphur-yellow, pink, 
light blue, and lilac harmonize admirably. 
But we had better omit strong orange if 
we use pink, and violet pink (like that of 
phlox subulata) yellow or true pink. Even 
they may be used (Continued on page 244) 
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Heather, which always suggests the Scottish moors, will grow as here in 
abundant white masses, if planted in a sandy soil. The garden of Mr. 
Henry Sanderson, Oyster Bay, Long Island. 


A turf stairway, which a delicate vine keeps from becoming too 

architectural, leads from a rhododendron glade to sunlit mysteries 

beyond. The garden of Judge William H. Moore, Prides Crossing, 
Massachusetts. 


Photographs by Mattie E. Hewitt 


Granite steps, when cut irregularly, and laid dry with little pockets of A pool where not only lilies raise their heads triumphantly, leaving 

loam to catch the straying seed-pods, can be made to lose their austerity in their reflections in the cool depths, but the sunlight also blossoms 

such lovely surroundings. Garden of Mr. Francis M. Whiteburst, in little patches among the pads. Another view of the garden of 
Manchester, Massachusetts. Judge Moore. 











A Garden in Dover 


A Garden With All the Elements of Good Design and Intimate Charm 
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Ellison 

These views show the relation of the garden to the house. This be enjoyed in quiet seclusion. Not the least attractive among its 
is not a garden to be looked into, exposed to full view from the charms are the framed openings which give delightful glimpses out 
living portions of the house, but a garden to be entered and to into an open meadow and distant fields bounded by dark woods. 





A study of this plan will reveal many interesting features. In 
the first place, the garden is enclosed on all four sides as all 
good gardens should be. On two sides the boundary is a free 
standing dry wall of field stone, on the third side a pergola of 
the Amalfi type, and on the fourth side a low retaining wall 
(in place of the grass slope marked on the plan) which sup- 
ports a narrow terrace, which, in turn, terminates in a high 
wall retaining the upper front yard. The plan shows the two 
long sides of the garden not parallel. They were made to con- 
verge to avoid natural features which otherwise must have 
been removed. When in the garden this irregularity is not felt. 
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This picture, which ts of 
the end of the garden 
’ away from the house, 
shows a variation from 
the original plan. There 
this area was separated 
from the main garden by 
a hedge only and showed 
a path through two wide 
: borders of flowers. As 
actually built, a low wall 
encloses this whole por- 
tion which 1s left an open 
greensward with anarrow 
planting of shrubs. This 
makes a delightful alcove 
to the main garden. 





A pergola which fulfills 
its true function, that of 
a covered passageway 
and a support for vines. 
Here the summer sun is 
sifted into flickering pat- 
terns by the gracefully 
shaped grape. 
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A House that Combines Beauty and Comfort 


E have all heard that bromidic 

saying of prospective home mak- 

ers: ‘One cannot hope for both 
beauty and comfort in a medium sized 
house. We have decided to have the inside 
as we want it, and to sacrifice the 
outside.’ So generally accepted is 
this fallacy that thinking people must 
consider from what it comes. 

Let us look at the modern houses 
around us. They divide themselves 
into three classes: 

1. Comfortable but unlovely hous- 
es——by far the largest class — 
built by contractors or men inter- 
ested in practical building rather 
than in design. 

2. Beautiful houses which lack 
some essential for comfort — built 
by men who are primarily artists, in- 
cluding architects with insufficient 
practical training. 

3. Houses combining comfort and 
beauty — built by good all-round 
architects who combine either in one 
man or in their office force strong 
training, both in design and construc- 
tion. 

Unless a house satisfies both prac- 
tical demands and good taste, the 
architect has not successfully per- 
formed his word. Why, then, are 
these satisfying houses so rare? First, 
because the majority of houses are 
not built by architects, and second, 
because public opinion does not de- 
mand beauty in a house as it de- 
mands comfort. The world takes as 
its standard the average, not the ideal 


house. The hedge cuts off the front of the house from the street but 
Comfort is, after all, the first es- lows, through an opening, an enticing view of the front door. 


sential, because a house is primarily 

a dwelling place. Its great mission in life 
is to minister to the ease of living, to make 
smooth the course of life. This means 
provision not only for the usual routine, 
but also for the individual requirements 
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that depend on the householders and are also another and more subtle demand. 
never twice alike. One housekeeper may Unless the house has beauty in some 
demand a direct connection between degree, it cannot be comfortable to the 
kitchen and front door for the easy tend- cultivated mind. 

ing of the doorbell by one maid; another How shall a house be beautiful? It must 





may wish a minimum of bedrooms and a_i piace it at the street level would have 
maximum of sleeping porches; and an meant a greater slope in the ground at the 
out-door man may require floors that will back of the house, leaving it towering 
not be ruined by hob-nail boots. All these above its garden. So, in spite of the 
desires must be cared for, but comfort has _ bromidic horror of ‘the man in the street,’ 
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suit its surroundings, and it must ' 
express its owners. Size and outlook 
of the lot, its topography and orienta- 
tion, and the surrounding houses 
must all be taken into account. If 
you have a strong leaning toward a 
picturesque type of house, choose a 
rugged lot, or at least one on which 
the house can be sufficiently removed 
from its more formal neighbors. An 
old English cottage loses its effect if 
it is put on a narrow lot between two 
large white Colonial houses. But do ; 
not let your friends’ houses dominate 
yours to such an extent that it fails 
to express your personality. Your 
rooms should be as much a part of 
you as your clothes. If your taste . 
runs toward a revel of color against 
white plaster walls, do not restrain 
it because your friends like straight- ; 
backed chairs and Parenesi etchings. 
No one can live with a type of beauty 
that is entirely foreign to him. A 
strenuous out-door man will find no 
happiness in a living room full of 
elaborate French detail, which makes 
him feel like a bull in a china shop. 
American home life in its best 
form is expressed in the house shown 
in these pictures. It is first of all a 
home, and is considered first from 
that standpoint. The lot originally 
sloped abruptly away from the street. 
The house, therefore, had to be 
placed near the street, and either 
below it or at the same level. To 
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The hall runs through the house, opening upon the terrace and upon the 
garden beyond. The absence of the stairs in the main ball gives it a delightful 


feeling of space. 


the grade of the house was set one foot 
below the street level. ‘Dark wet cellar,’ 
cried the bromide, ‘with the windows be- 
low grade and the rain water draining in.’ 
But these dismal prophesies have failed to 
materialize. Large areaways before the 
cellar windows let in plenty of light, and, 
covered with iron grills, do not detract 
from the appearance of the house as cellar 
windows above ground usually do. Prop- 
er grading and a base drain outside the 
cellar wall carry the water off so that the 
cellar has never been damp. Although the 
house is so near the street, privacy is se- 
cured by its lower elevation and by a five- 
foot hedge next to the sidewalk. From the 
street, through an opening in the hedge, 
there is an enticing view of the front door, 
tempting one to enter and see more. 
Within, the hall runs through the house 
to the garden. The separate stair-hall, 
which is also a passage to the dining room, 
is one of the unusual ’ 
features of the house. 
It removes the liv- 
ing room from any 
sound of work, and 
makes possible in the 
dining room a differ- 
ent decorative treat- 
ment, making the 
house seem larger 
than itis. Thestudy, 
with book-covered 
walls, is a quiet re- 
treat, but the living 
room is the centre of 
family and social life. 
In winter, a group 
gathers around the 
fireplace, leaving the 
alcove of the win- 
dow seat, so deep 
that it isalmost a sep- 
arate room, to the 
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children. In summer the doors to the 
terrace are flung open, and the whole room 
seems out of doors. 

But with the coming of summer the ter- 
race comes into its own. Half solid-roofed 
for protection from rain, and half pergola- 
covered with shadows of grapevines on 
the brick floor, it is a living-place for every 
occupation. Below it the ground drops off 
in grass terraces, privet-hedged like a 
great out-door room, with old white wil- 
lows at the bottom to hide the neighbor- 
ing houses. To one side is the rose garden, 
and above, at the side of the house, a 
flower-bordered lawn. 

Upstairs the sleeping porch, with ham- 
mock, table and comfortable chairs, makes 
the summer sitting room. Perfectly situ- 
ated for enjoyment from the inside, it is 
also very cleverly handled from the out- 
side, looking, not like an unhappy after- 
thought, as so many porches do, but like 





One end of the living room, showing the window-seat alcove which is almost a little sun-room. 


This is the children’s favorite corner. 
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The terrace — half solid-roofed for protection-from rain, and half pergola- 
covered with shadows of grapevines on the floor—is a living-place for 


every occupation. 


an integral part of the house. A conven- 
ience that has already proved its value, is 
in the folding doors on the second floor, 
by which one bedroom and bath can be 
cut off from the rest of the house, in case 
of illness. One alteration on this floor is to 
be made in time: the porch off the guest 
room is to be made into a much-needed 
guest bath. 

Little comment is needed on the service 
arrangements of the house, which admir- 
ably fill the needs of the householders. 

Beyond the planned-for guest bath, ten 
years residence has shown no unfilled 
needs. Can many housebuilders say as 
much? So much for comfort. For the 
beauty of the house, the pictures speak for 
themselves. It is a beauty dependent on 
the long low lines of the house, the texture 
of the stucco, the moldings of the cornice, 
the simplicity of the terrace pergola, the 
delicacy and proportions of the doorway. 
These things show 
study and a fine sense 
of design. The trim 
of doors and windows 
throughout the 
house, the staircase, 
the fireplaces, com- 
bine simplicity, deli- 
cacy and strength. 
Modern as it is, it yet 
shows that the archi- 
tect hasmade his own 
the spirit of Colonial 
work. Harmony and 
coéperation between 
owner and architect 
are necessary tomake 
such a house possible. 
It appeals both to the 
artist who knows why 
Ellison _it is good, and to the 
layman whofeels only 
the ‘rightness’ of it. 
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Garden-Making En Masse 


HY do we not garden en masse? 

We have precedent enough. On 

the one hand, we have all those 
interesting Garden City developments 
abroad, and on the other hand, we have 
the recent examples of communistic gar- 
den-making, in the very heart of New York 
City where the removal of fences has given 
the opportunity of transforming numerous 
useless little back yards into large and fas- 
cinating gardens. 

The interplay of individual and com- 
munistic ideas in garden-making is no 
doubt very puzzling at first. In block de- 
velopments, it seems to me, the very best 
are those where the individual gardens are 
kept intact, but where they join hands, as 
it were, one with another in happy union. 
This is what | should like to see in the gar- 
den developments of towns, of villages, of 
suburban places, especially among those 
of us who have very small properties. It 
seems to me entirely feasible to have a 
community, or a village improvement so- 
ciety, or even a block take such a matter 
in hand, and under proper guidance carry 
it to successful conclusion. 

We have tried, up to now, to help the 
appearance of the street by taking down 
our fences, and omitting hedges, and shar- 
ing our lot fronts with every passer-by, for- 
getting that the vine-covered fences and 
free-growing hedges, together with the 
street trees, would give the street all the 
simple beauty that we admire on the coun- 
try lane. We have much miscellaneous 
planting on our front lawns which, despite 
the individual beauty of shrub or tree, de- 
feats its own end in being mere ornamenta- 
tion without contributing to the beauty of 
house or street. Strangely enough it is the 
lilac bushes, the roses and the common 
flowers planted around the simplest farm- 
houses that surpass all our planting in 
beauty and give the country road its con- 
summate charm. And with all our plant- 
ing there is a strange poverty about it 
when we consider the wealth of plant 
material at our disposal garnered, quite 
literally, from the four corners of the earth. 

Let us seriously consider our street 
views. They are composed of the front- 
ages of numerous small adjoining lots. 
What fun it would be to develop them into 
veritable garden-parkways. | use the term 
garden-parkways for lack of a better one 
to express all the cozy intimacy that | 
picture such a street could have. The first 
step is to transform each little lot front 
into a tiny doorway garden. Hedges 
would enclose it ; trees or tree would throw 
fascinating shadows across the walk or 
blurr the corner of the house with foliage; 
shrubs would make interesting silhouettes 
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and lovely color notes against the house 
walls; vines would twine around column 
and clamber over porch rail. 

There ought to be nothing stiff or stilted 
about these little gardens. They ought to 
be so natural that each tree or shrub or 
flower appears altogether at home in its 
place. There ought to be nothing artificial 
or ornate or exotic about the planting but 
everything should be intimate and unas- 
suming. All this seems purely individualis- 
tic, as to be sure it is. Individualistic 
these little gardens should remain, not 
only in ownership but in arrangement; for 
no two ought to be alike. But think of a 
dozen, a score, a hundred such little front 
yard gardens along a street with never a 
repetition, with infinite variation in ar- 
rangement, and in plant material always 
multiplying and emphasizing their charm. 
It will be readily understood that con- 
certed action and proper guidarte would 
be necessary to make these gardens at- 
tune one with another, and to give them a 
common viewpoint by which they would 
express or determine the character of the 
Street. 

Concerted action would be most evident 
in all the opportunities it would create for 
plant distribution. There could be an 
ever-varying effect as shrubs and trees 
came into blossom, as flowers and vines 
bloomed, now here, now there along the 
block along the entire street — from the 
time the Forsythia with its Golden Bells 
cheered the still wintery leaflessness, to 
the time of the very last flower blooming 
in the autumn. And when flowers failed 
there would be bright-colored fruit and 
foliage, even gay-hued twigs to carry on 
the effect. These bright spots could be so 
apportioned among the various lots that 
they would be distributed along the whole 
street, ever changing from week to week 
throughout the seasons. So miraculous 
are these changes, so interwoven would be 
the displays, that no part of the block 
need ever seem dull, for a temporary lull 
in one garden would be offset by bloom in 
a neighboring one. It is the lesson of suc- 
cession of bloom applied to a whole block 
instead of to a single garden. Consider a 
single example. Think of a hundred dog- 
woods distributed through the length of 
the street — glistening white in the spring- 
time. How thrilling it would be to live 
upon that street, and how very little it 
would matter whether or not you had a 
dogwood in your own garden. By good 
chance the tree beside your doorway 
would be a hawthorn, in bloom when the 
dogwood blossoms are all gone, or, better 
still, you might have a Japanese tree lilac 
with a host of great white blossoms in 
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mid-July when so few shrubs and trees are 
in flower — your tree standing out quite 
alone amid the general greenery all around, 
focusing the attention of the whole block 
upon your garden. Or take another exam- 
ple. Suppose you have placed against the 
corner of the house a high-bush-cranberry 
— the single snowball — whose luxuriant 
white flowers contribute its share to the 
early June effect of the block, upon which 
there are other Viburnums and mock- 
oranges, bush roses, laurels, peonies, iris 
and many other shrubs and flowers in 
bloom. After this your garden might re- 
main quite inconspicuously green all sum- 
mer while some of your neighbors are 
carrying on the flower wealth of the block. 
In the fall, however, and even well into 
the winter, the high-bush-cranberry is a 
wealth of red berries which would become 
the keynote of all the other berry-laden 
gardens rich in bright-colored fruits. 

This distribution of effect is even better 
still when every garden gains through the 
planting of its neighbor. Take but a single 
example. The Forsythia bush that grows 
close against the corner of my house could 
make a fascinating shower of gold against 
which my neighbor’s white Bridlewreaths 
close by would show off quite charmingly, 
just as you might compliment your neigh- 
bor’s great wistaria vine by planting a 
group of lilacs, the two blossoming to- 
gether. The opportunities for such plant 
distribution and such plant combination 
are legion. The examples given here are 
all too few, but they are enough if they sug- 
gest in but a small way the opportunities 
awaiting the small place in developing the 
cozy intimacy and the natural charm of 
garden-parkways. 

In the same way, what fun it would be 
if every little back yard would contribute 
its share in making the inside of the block 
‘blossom like a rose.’ Like the front gar- 
dens, each little back yard would be de- 
veloped into a real little garden. How 
many kinds there could be: sunny gardens 
with colorful flower borders, shady gardens 
with ferns and shade-loving plants, little 
paved gardens for children to play in, and 
little lawns with shrubbery enclosures 
easy to take care of, vegetable gardens all 
flower-bound with a bit of lawn near the 
house, cozy gardens with a little pool or a 
seat under an apple tree, a rose garden 
even, or a garden of dwarf fruit trees ar- 
ranged symmetrically, as in an orchard. 
Each little garden, no matter what its 
character, would, by concerted action, be- 
come an integral part of the block devel- 
opment, intimately individualistic and 
broadly communistic. As in the front 
gardens there would (Continued on page 248) 














The way the world looks through the leaded 
casements at Bow-Marchioness. 


Bow-Marchioness and Plantagenet England 


Concerning Genre Architecture in Relation to the Vital Things of Life 


HERE must have been inhabitants 

at the time of the Reformation — in 

the time of the Plantagenets; but 
where did they live?’ observed the vicar 
of Tilney Parish in Norfolk, reflectively, 
as much mystified as was his American 
interlocutor done up in a great bundle of 
clothes for the cold, yet, shivering in spite 
of attempts at concealment. For you see, 
to be reminiscent of the delightful inflex- 
ions in the voice of Ada Rehan which held 
a charm for us of the last century — ‘/ 
was that bondle.’ 

What had become of the inhabitants of 
the parish? Not a vestige of their dwell- 
ings remained, only part of the medizval 
church dating from the time of Stephen. 
The few dwellings of what inhabitants 
there were, all belonged to the East Ang- 
lian type not earlier than the reign of 
Elizabeth, with pargeted, even cobb 
walls not unlike Bow-Marchioness, in some 
respects, only much less gracious, if I say 
this who should n’t. 

Well, since | have had the opportunity 
of reading some casual re- 
marks of Professor Will- 
iam T. Sedgwick of the 
Massachusetts School of 
Technology, the answer 
has become less cryptic. 
| have my apprehensions 
as to the fate of the orig- 
inal inhabitants of Tilney 
Parish, and that is to say 
they all died from expos- 
ure while their dwelling 
places crumbled into ob- 
livicn. ‘The inhabitants,’ 
this professor said, ‘were 
very little removed from 
the beavers which, at that 
time, built their dams in 
the Lincolnshire fens and 
other waste places. 

‘In London which was 
in Medizval times already 
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a populous city, the streets were made of 
loam covered with rushes which harbored 
all kinds of filth, only removed every 
twenty years. The houses, made of wood 
and plaster, and thatched with straw, had 
dirt floors strewed with rushes which were 
swept into the street when they had be- 
come so encumbered with refuse as to 
render their further presence in the dwell- 
ings unbearable. The people lived almost 
entirely on meat, mostly salt, and fruit 
and vegetables were, practically, un- 
known. Bathing was rare, and sanitation 
was not thought of. Dirt prevailed every- 
where, and bred small pox, typhus fever 
and all kinds of malignant skin diseases 
that were called leprosy by the quack doc- 
tors of the period. There were no physi- 
cians for the poor. The monks went from 
house to house, to smooth the path of the 
dying, to the next world, not to bring 
them back to this. Life was hard for all in 
those days, from the peasant crouching in 
his hut, to the lord of the bare, uncom- 
fortable castle nearby. The people did not 





Bow-Marchioness: a modest suggestion of the graciousness of a restored Edwardian castle. 
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burn lights at night because there was 
nothing to see.’ 

No wonder then, that historians of the 
English dwelling house can find so few 
examples short of castles, of Plantagenet 
and earlier reigns. It might seem that the 
typical English ‘Pub’ at Ipswich, illus- 
trated, had once given shelter and prov- 
ender to the wicked Gloucester; but no, it 
was a new building when Henry VIII as- 
cended the throne. It is doubtful if the 
ancient house bearing the missal-text in- 
scription, in the cathedral close at Exeter, 
illustrates for us domestic architecture of 
an earlier date. While the Cotswold type 
of dwelling has its inseparable air of antiq- 
uity, yet, not until the Tudor reigns, if one 
may judge by what exists, did the idea of 
permanency occur to, and actuate the 
housesmiths. What a ghastly discrepancy 
there must have been between the monu- 
mental minsters, sumptuous in their 
architectural enrichment, and their miser- 
able surroundings of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries! For, in the follow- 
ing two hundred years, 
miraculous changes over- 
spread the land. Bulwer 
says that Cardinal Riche- 
lieu recreated France out 
of the ashes of the old 
feudal and decrepid car- 
cass. It is history that the 
Tudors and Stuarts did 
the same for England. 

I had always thought 
of the remains of the Ro- 
mans in Britain, such as 
the wall of Chester, for 
example, as huge sections 
of uncompromising, arid 
masonry, and of sufficient 
width for Titus to have 


them — the kind of arch- 
ology they have pre- 
served in the Forum at 


driven his chariot upon. 
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Rome. For those 
who have similar vis- 
ions, and who have 
never visited Ches- 
ter, let me say that 
a revelation awaits 
them. The wall has 
less width than a 
bridlepath—a 
meandering, undu- 
lating walk more like 
the ramparts of a cas- 
tle, only as leafy, 
shady and insinuat- 
ingly romantic as a 
lover’s lane. Most of 
its charm, however, 
must be ascribed to 
Edward | who re- 
built the wall, rather 
than to the Romans. 

If you want to in- 
hale history instead 
of taking the trouble 
to read it in books, if you are in quest of 
inspiration either architectural, literary or 
musical, or want to compose in any of 
these mediums, want the inspiration to 
come easily, voluminously, replete with 
local color — want to get into close touch 
with the genre life of England, let me com- 
mend you to the wall of Chester. If you 
want dramatic scenery condensed into a 
succession of surprises, unfolding distance, 
perspectives and foregrounds, rural stretch- 
es and glimpses of the Welsh mountains 
suddenly obscured by intimate pictures of 
English home life, so close you may look 
within the houses, overhear conversations 
while enjoying the fragrance of their 
flower gardens, even whiffs of the cooking 
until you seem to be part of the thing it- 
self, again, let me commend you to the 
wall of Chester. 

If you want to read, open your mail, a 
rendezvous, swap confidences with some- 
body, want a place to take the children 
and dolls for an airing, play steam car, 
push the perambulator, or escape from 
the blues when nobody in the world seems 





An English Inn of the Sixteenth Century, at Ipswich. 
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English cottages at Littleham-Exmouth, Devonsbire. 


true but the dog ‘Pinky’ — there is no 
place like the wall of Chester with its 
chain of parapets, its ups and downs, 
steps, stairways, gates, styles, landings, 
bridges, arches, tunnels; its viaducts, 
towers, castles and moats in miniature, all 
free as the air—all yours, and — no taxes. 

And when it comes to a bewitching hour 
at dusk in which to live in the imaginative 
and the past, close by an English cathedral, 
rub elbows with the Plantagenet princes, 
meet their sentries, hear the clinkings of 
the armor, see the crude brilliance of the 
royal apparel in the flashes of the links, 
and have your phantasmagoria move to 
the mysterious strains of music coming 
from you cannot tell where; and at the 
same time, you do not want to lose the 
fragments of some shy, love song, that are 
in the air, nor the illusive cadenzas of a 
Chopin valse that transport your spirit — 
for the sake of all that’s fairest — good- 
liest (Queen Elizabeth paraphrased), go, 
and walk on the wall of Chester. Then, 
after you have completed its circuit 
through, rather than around, the city —a 
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distance of two miles, 
perhaps — during a 
long summer's twi- 
light, you will always 
look back at your life 
upon that occasion, 
as Marie Bashkirt- 
seff, the young, Rus- 
sian diarist, looked 
back at the portrait 
of herself at seven- 
teen. ‘There was 
something in my face, 
then,’ she wrote, ‘ that 
never was there be- 
fore, and never has 
been since.’ 

Some romantic 
leagues southward 
from Chester, near 
the obscure boundary 
where England ends, 
and Wales begins 
with the enchanting 
Llangollen valley, in the centre of a vast 
demesne, two miles removed from its en- 
trance gates, stands Chirk Castle. It isa 
sure-enough, Edwardian castle of the 
thirteenth century, and is, therefore, truly 
old, having been erected upon the site of a 
still earlier castle. | cannot imagine that 
this earlier castle could have arisen much 
beyond the dignity of a Saxon stockade; 
but, however: — the present castle is 
certainly a beauty. It belongs to a class 
known as concentric castles with donjons, 
of which there were many erected during 
the reign of Edward |. Its walls are so 
many feet — | have forgotten how many 
— instead of inches thick, and from its 
summit there is a rare view. The irresist- 
ible lines of Edgar Poe’s ‘ Haunted Palace’ 
seem eminently fitting to copy and insert, 
in order to reproduce for you as much of the 
dramatic effect of the original — which is 
thrilling— as possible. 


Banners yellow, glorious, golden, 
On its roof did float and flow, 

(This — all this — was in the olden Time 
long ago). 


(Continued on page 250) 





Chirk Castle near Llangollen, Wales. Edwardian — Thirteenth Century. 








THE VIEW FROM OUR PORCH 


MR. SMITH DISCUSSES THE UNIONS 


Y friends tell me | have achieved some success in the law. 
Several colleges have kindly given me honorary degrees. 
| have held some responsible appointive offices. You 

all know my vanities in the way of music and literature. Prob- 
ably | had reached a state of dangerous complacency when | 
began to build this house. Anyhow | got a series of jolts, before 
the place was finished. And the first jolt came when | learned 
nothing more than that | myself was a common ordinary scab.’ 


says that’s a day’s work. | heard foremen tell their men to ‘‘Go 
easy’’ and “Stretch out the job.” The brick men could easily have 
laid twice as many bricks ina day. When the painters began they 
found that by some error brushes five inches wide had been sent 
out. They came down from the stagings and smoked for an hour 
while we sent to town for the 43-inch brushes prescribed by the 
rules. The garage holds three cars and has a storage room in the 
rear. At a friend’s suggestion | proposed to try out a spraying 

machine on the inside walls. Every 





We waited expectantly while Smith 

gazed into the fire. His stories are always awe 
good and obviously he had a story totell. |) 
Presently he resumed: 

“You may remember that an old build- | 
ing stood at the rear of this site. We tore 
it down when we started excavating for 
the new house. We were in a hurry to 
have everything completed for my daugh- 
ter’s wedding. | like to tinker at times, 
and the second day after work began | 
got a hammer and chisel and started pry- 
ing up boards and knocking out nails 
about the old place. Ere long | perceived 
that every man on both jobs, excavation 
and demolition, had stopped work. It 
looked like a strike and soon | was in- 
formed that it was a strike. The general 
foreman told me that only union men 
could work on union jobs, and that unless 
| had a union card | was a scab. That 
ended my personal participation in the 
building of my own house. Fortunately! |) 
have a sense of humor, but | made up [| 


world. 








The HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


i... if you own your house can you 


in amplest significance call it home. 
It is about the house you call yours that the 
enduring memories cluster. Here family 
affections grow and flourish. Here independ- 
ence is born, and here that natural assertion 
of individuality which we call character 


makes its plain impress upon the physical 


To help you to the house of your hopes 
and your ideals, to aid you at every step, 
and in every detail, with forecasts, plans, 
construction, appurtenances, furnishings, to 
offer you the widest latitude your purse can 
buy, yet to narrow your choice to what is 
essentially the best — that is the single pur- 
pose for which the House Beautiful exists. 


—] painter on the house struck. The rules 
forbid the use of paint-sprayers. When 
we did the granolithic work in the 
porches and the cement work in the steps 
the rules would n’t let us “‘hurry the set” 
with accelerators. 

“We had trouble getting plasterers. 
That union limits the number of its ap- 
prentices.’ Smith’s sentences were com- 
ing staccato style now. ‘There are not 
enough skilled men to go round. The 
plasterers know it and take advantage of 
|| it. The rules require them to travel out 
and back by the trains neatest eight and 
five, and that clamped their day down to 
six hours instead of eight. | paid for 
eight. One day a truck delivered a lot of 
plumbers’ supplies at the door. | carried 
them to the second floor. Then | carried 
them down again. The_-rules said that 
was a union man’s job. When a plumber 
needed to have a board removed for plac- 
ing a pipe, the carpenters’ foreman had 








my mind then and there to stick around 
and learn all | could about unionism — unless the rules should 


exclude me from my own estate.’ 


tive would soon give way to a regular declamatory allegro. 
The qualities that had made him a great lawyer always 
came out even in his story-telling. 

‘You see,’ he went on, ‘the architects advised making mine a 
union job. The house and garage cost all told about $30,000. 
We kept going at top speed — except when exasperating delays 
halted us, notably on one occasion when the delivery of some 
non-union materials held us up three weeks until we could get a 
supply of duly accredited stuff — and our hurry made it neces- 
sary to use some sizable gangs of men. The union rules said we 
must have a building superintendent to codrdinate the various 
groups, and each trade had its own foreman. We could n’t move 
in any direction without running into a barbed wire entangle- 
ment of union rules. Five unions had a five-day week, the car- 
penters, plasterers, lathers, painters and tile-workers. Often 
when other unions worked Saturday mornings we had to keep 
some five-day men in order to prevent interruption of operations. 
The rules exacted for them a full day’s pay. All overtime was 
double-time and it ran into money pretty fast. Several times | 
found the men themselves scrapping about this overtime. They 
all wanted a chance at this easy money. One week we had the 
electricians on at night, and even | could see they were slowing 
up and stretching out the job, for all night-time is overtime. 

‘Almost every day | saw tokens of deliberate limitation of the 
amount of work done. Why should n’t a lather nail all the lath 
he can in eight hours? The men used to quit here in mid-after- 
noon; they had nailed sixteen bundles of lath, and the union 


GN iive was gathering headway. We knew his legato narra- 
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to senda man to pull the nails. Plumbers’ 
apprentices are scarce also, so on my job whena plumber needed a 
helper another plumber came, no apprentice being available, and 
both men collected full pay. And they cut and threaded all their 
pipe by hand on the job. That’s a crime, when it can be done far 
faster by machine at the shop. My dining room ceiling, you 
know, is paneled. Could the ornamental cornices be cast in 
molds at the shop? No, they had to be run on the job at twice 
the cost. In the third-floor billiard room we paneled the walls 
and ceiling with a plaster board composition. It went on in sheets 
with wood-covered joints between. There was a row between 
the plasterers and the carpenters as to whose job that was. The 
carpenters quit the minute the plasterers began to line those walls. 
That is what is known as a “jurisdictional dispute.” 

‘And as a kind of climax of absurdity | witnessed a quarrel 
over the right to sweep out the débris when the inside jobs were 
done. The floors were covered with scraps of lumber and lath, 
plaster and mortar, what not? Could a plain laborer clean up? 
No; the carpenters’ foreman “‘claimed” the wood fragments, the 
plasterers put in their claim, and in the end four men had to pick 
out their respective fractions of a job that any able-bodied boy 
could have done as well and as quickly. 


HAT is in outline the simple tale of my education in labor 

unionism. The rules and limitations of the unions burned 

up several thousand dollars. Whether labor charge is high 
or low, gentlemen, at any rate, you get something you have paid 
for. But here you pay your money and you get nothing for it. If 
my own diagnosis is correct, this country as a whole is n’t opposed 
to union labor, but when the union tells us we must pay for waste, 
if | know anything about the American people, that is where 
union labor has run its head into a brick wall.’ 
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The Garden in Good Taste 


use 





Mattie E. Hewitt 





In such a garden who would not also spend the of a butterfly. The garden of Mrs. Jobn C. 
long summer days in earnest contemplation Phillips, Wenham, Beverley, Massachusetts. 
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Photographs by Mattie E. Hewitt 





The truly satisfying 
garden demands wat- 
er in some form. Here 
the small fountain 
and the quiet oblong 
pool complement the 
picturesque apple 
trees and the long 
herbaceous borders. 
Garden of Egerton L. 
Winthrop, Syosset, 
L 


This bit of garden, on 
the other hand, is en- 
tirely formal in its 
character. Its close-set 
paving, convention- 
ally placed bay trees 
and potted hydrangeas 
give it the elegance 
of a furnished room. 
Garden of Henry 
Sanderson, Oyster 
Bay, L. I. 
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The tiny box edging 
succeeds, in the main, 
in aligning the shrubs 
and flowers, but here 
and there a sturdy 
tree or rampart vine 
breaks bounds, giving 
this garden a delight- 
ful appearance of in- 
formal formality. 
Garden of the Misses 
Mulford, Hempstead, 


When the restless sea 
strikes too harsh a 
note it is well to cap- 
ture quiet waters for 
quiet meditations. 
Garden of Kenneth 
Van Riper, Green- 
wich, Conn. 


Photographs by Mattie E. Hewstt 





THREE DELIGHTFUL VIEWS 
OF THE GARDENS ON THE ES- 
TATE OF MR. AND MRS. WAL- 
TER H. WESSON, SPRING- 
FIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Slim poplars, low, flowering shrubs, and 

fragile reeds hem in the slender fountain 

that rises from the struggles of a playful 
marble boy and his sportive goose. 


When spring comes north and once more 
floods with color the mossy banks and mitr- 
rored surface of the pool below the terraces. 


Photographs by Florence Maynard 
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Planning the House 


By GORDON ROBB 


This is the second of a series of six articles by Mr. Robb which will discuss many important questions sure to be of great practical 
interest to those planning to build. The third article will take up in detail the small conveniences that make a house a home. 


T is said that one must build a house 
before one knows what mistakes to 
avoid. That is perfectly true if you 

believe it; it will always be true of a cer- 
tain few. It is, however, not at all neces- 
sarily true, nor need one be included in the 
unselect few. 

Planning and building a home can be 
extremely interesting and enjoyable, and 
because it is complicated, requiring a great 
deal of time to study and arrange its de- 
tails, is no reason why it cannot be an un- 
qualified success. 

The first step in the making of a home, 
perhaps the most important step, is the 
selection of a good architect, and this will 
have to be left to the best judgment of the 
intended owner. You may think that you 
do not need an architect, believing him to 
be an expensive luxury — then you will 
almost surely put yourself in that position 
where another house will have to be built 
to rectify your mistakes. Or you may be- 
come one of the many who build without 
the aid of professional advice and direc- 
tion, and who never realize how much 
better the house might have been — how 
much more comfortable, livable, and 
easier to work in or — how much money 
could actually have been saved. 

A few don’ts will help fix in our minds 
some things preliminary to our discussion. 
Don’t design a house that is an eyesore to 
your neighbors; don’t accept as gospel the 
advice that will inevitably come to you 
from friends who have preceeded you in 





Weber 


A well-designed doorway is a large factor in the 
appeal of a house for it gives the dominant im- 
pression of the character of the house to the 
visitor entering for the first time. House at River- 
dale, N. Y. Dwight J. Baum, architect. 


the home-building venture; don’t forget 
that a house usually costs more when it is 
all finished than was originally planned 
for, so, if you wish to spend ten thousand, 
begin a plan with nine thousand five 
hundred as the limit; don’t start your plans 


until you are able to judge the merits and 
demerits of your own ideas, and also to 
decide that those of your architect are 
what you really want. Unless the client is 
able to visualize plans, it is very difficult 
for the architect to know that he under- 
stands them. Above all, don’t say to your 
architect that you want a house like the 
Browns’ except in a most general way to 
give him an index of your tastes: nor 
worse, tell him that you want a living 
room like the Browns’, a dining room 
similar to the Smiths’ and a hall like the 
clipping from some magazine. The archi- 
tect is able to devise a harmonious scheme 
for the arrangement and design of the 
rooms, and he should not be handicapped 
by a programme too definite. 

The plan of the house, the arrangement, 
size, and number of the various rooms, is 
by far the first consideration. There is an 
axiom among architects to the effect that 
‘a good plan gives a good elevation.’ This 
means virtually that the plan should be 
studied and perfected in all but the minor 
details before the elevations are drawn, 
keeping in mind, of course, the type of 
exterior desired. For instance, if the 
house is to be formal with the entrance in 
the centre of the facade, this must be 
recognized on the plan. 

The plan is determined by the following 
qualifications: the amount of money we 
are able to spend; the living habits of the 
family; the orientation of the site and the 
characteristics peculiar to the site. Then 
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too, there are the lesser consid- 
erations such as the possibilities 
of future additions; the type of 
neighboring houses and so on. 
The cost of a house is in direct 
proportion to its size and complex- a 


house costs less than a large one, 
but what is not so well under- 
stood is that a house with a com- 
plex and intricate plan, regardless 
of size, is more expensive to build 
than one of simple plan. It does 
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figures ‘A’ and ‘B,’ we find two 
suggestions for this room laid out 
relatively to two types of house 
plan. In each we note that a fine 
view of our room is to be had from 
the corresponding room indoors 
and also from a living porch. 
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The living porch is known under 
the various aliases of ‘porch,’ 
“sun-room,’ and ‘veranda,’ but 
never have we heard of it as a 
‘reviewing stand.’ Yet this is 
precisely what it amounts to when 








not follow that a square, or rec- 
tangular and unbroken plan is 
always the best, neither is it wise 
to contort the arrangement of 
rooms into an unnatural form in quest of 
the picturesque. | 

The matter of the increased cost of 
building operations has risen to-day to a 
place of prime importance and this has 
resulted in a movement to meet it in two 
directions. Oneis to cheapen the materials 
and construction which is unfortunate, 
and the other is to reduce all forms to 
more simple lines. The latter is more hope- 
ful, in fact, it is beneficial, for unless we 
carry conservatism beyond the boundary 
of individuality, simplicity of plan and 
elevation will give by far a more pleasing 
and homelike effect. After all, those ap- 
pealingly quaint and charming English 
cottages, which we all so admire, depend a 
good deal for their effect on their pictur- 
esque setting. Place one of them on one of 
our typical suburban lots, barren of all 
shrubs and flowers except a blue spruce in 
the middle of the lawn, and we would 
hardly recognize it. 

Unless there is an advantage to be 
gained, it is better that we keep our walls 
free from jogs and breaks. The plans 
shown in figures ‘A’ and ‘C’ serve to il- 
lustrate this point. Each plan has the 


same floor area and orientation; there is 
little advantage in either for livability, 


Plan ‘Cc.’ 


comfort, or ease in the care of the house, 
yet the cost of building a house from plan 
‘C’ would be appreciably more than one 
built from plan ‘A.’ 

The plan, then, from the standpoint of 
the cost of the house, should be made 
direct, following the natural demands 
made upon it for the proper comfort of 
living, and recognizing in the most simple 
manner the orientation and characteristics 
of the land. 

The living habits of the family deter- 
mine the individuality of the house; the 
number of rooms being left to the size of 
the family and to the state of the owner’s 
purse. As a nation, we are developing the 
habit of out-of-door living, so why not 
provide a room here for this purpose; call 
it, if you like, an out-of-door living room 
and let us begin here to study the needs of 
our plan. It will have the floor of grass, a 
portion of which will be raised to form a 
terrace, with trees, shrubs, and lattice for 
the walls. The terrace will be made with 
the earth excavated from the cellar and 
will be so designed that we can come 
directly from the porch or house‘onto it. 
The trees can be fruit-bearing to serve a 
double purpose and likewise the vines — 
grapes are popular to-day. Referring to 


This plan has the same floor area as Plan ‘A,’ but be- 
cause of the many projections it would be a more expensive house 
to build and contains no advantages in livableness. 


it is placed squarely on the front 
of the house regardless of its 
proper functions. If we wish to 
use the living porch as a place to 
sit and review a procession of people let us 
frankly place it where we can best do it. 
But, on the other hand, if we desirea 
secluded open-air room, one in which we 
feel that prying eyes are not going to dis- 
turb our natural inclinations, where we 
can, on a scorching hot day, sit in comfort 
in our shirtsleeves; in short, where we can 
be free to enjoy ourselves, let us study the 
position of our living porch, keeping in 
mind its relation to the house proper, to 
obtain this welcome privacy. We also will 
want a good breeze when it condescends to 
blow on the warmest days, and a good view 
from this room. We must, however, 
avoid shutting off sunshine and obstruct- 
ing a view from within the house. 

Before the details of interior arrange- 
ment are discussed, let us pause to con- 
sider a few things which will vitally affect 
our plan. The house must be planned to 
give the principal rooms the advantage of 
sunlight in the portion of the day when 
they are used and to allow a good view 
from the windows. The drawings, ‘A’ and 
‘B’ illustrate the plans for a typical small 
house, each having a floor area slightly 
under one thousand square feet exclusive 
of living porch and garage; one situated on 
a lot facing south and the other on a lot 





This ts a good example of a house frankly faced toward 
the rear of the lot, where the living rooms get the maximum 
sunlight. Notice the difference in the size of the windows 


at the front and rear. e 
into an attractive lawn for living purposes. House at Lake 
Forest, Illinois. Schmidt, Garden & Martin, architects. 


The yard bas been simply made 
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facing north. On each draw- 
ing is shown the approximate 
points of the compass at 
which the sun rises and sets in 
summer. If we follow the 
path of the sun, we find that 
the dining room is favored at 
breakfast time and the living 
room and living porch in the 
afternoon. It is quite cheer- 
ing to start the day with sun- 
shine served at breakfast, al- 
though we spend so little time 
now at this meal. We again 
find the sun to welcome us on 
the living porch or in the 
living room after our work- 
day is done. The kitchen 
should not be altogether with- 
out sunlight, even though it 
is supplied through the pan- 
try, as is the case in the two 
houses shown. 

Our living rooms should also be placed 
to command the best views from the 
windows. The site will have in all proba- 
bility one, possibly two, directions from 
which the outlook is desirable. This we 
must take advantage of, also we can create 
another, our out-of-door living room. And 
this, being chiefly made to order, can be 
designed to suit one’s taste and so become 
the principal outlook. 

Recognizing that it is desirable to have 
our main rooms situated to receive the 
sunshine and summer breezes and to give 
the best views why do most of us place 
these very rooms on the street side of the 
house when it is contrary to the proper 
orientation? If we prefer the street view, 
let us purchase land which will allow us to 
so arrange our house, otherwise it is bad 
planning. 

The irregularities in 
the character of the 
land affect the plan, 
sometimes very ma- 
terially. It is impos- 
sible here to discuss in 
detail how to incor- 
porate the advantages 
and avoid the disad- 
vantages. 

It is quite important 
that we familiarize 
ourselves with actual 
room dimensions. We 
should measure rooms 
of sizes which we 
want to duplicate. 
And do not mistake 
that which we are ac- 
customed to for that 
which we like. When 


~ & 


the ‘sketch plans’ are 
drawn we will want to 
place the furniture, at 
least the larger pieces, 
to make sure we have 
allowed sufficient 
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One may easily imagine oneself, even before the snow has left the north corner 
by the wall, taking a chair to such a terrace to bask in the sunshine and wait 
for the first robin to hop companionably upon the lawn. House at Cold Spring 
Harbor, L. I. Grosvenor Atterbury, architect. 


space for them to fit in comfortably. 

The plan of the living room is intimately 
related to the habits of the family and the 
furnishings of the room. It is not enough 
to say that we wish a large room with a 
fireplace and situated to receive the after- 
noon sunlight. True, we all like a large 
room, but is it to be cosy, and informally 
comfortable or dignified and precise? Are 
we striving for a definite effect in our 
plan? We should. The formal room will 
have a fireplace on the centre of one wall, 
windows symetrically placed and furnish- 
ed in a like manner. Of such a type is the 
living room on plan ‘B.’ Plan ‘A,’ on the 
other hand, has a rather informal living 
room. The fireplace, frankly ‘off axis,’ 
is developed into an important feature 
after the English cottage fashion. It is 





Only a house with such a straightforward plan and simple detail as the architects, Albro & Lin- 
deberg, have here designed would be appropriate to this beautifully wooded lot. The house is at 


Forest Hills, L. I. 
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well planned to accommodate 
the family gathering, having 
an abundance of space in 
front of it, and its brick back 
in the kitchen gives a good 
setting for the range. 

A living room of good size 
should be planned and fur- 
nished to provide a sunny 
place to be occupied during 
the daytime and also a por- 
tion allotted to evening gath- 
erings. The former will be 
near a group of sunny win- 
dows and the latter around 
the magnetic fireplace. Both 
plans ‘A’ and ‘B’ have living 
rooms designed to serve this 
purpose. Large bay windows 
where there is a maximum of 
glass area make ideal daytime 
gathering places. 

The dining room is used 
only a relatively short time each day and is 
not a room where we sink contentedly into 
a great soft chair. Whatever the nature of 
our living room, the dining room can very 
well be formal, evena little severe. Variety 
being the spice of life, it is quite refreshing 
to go from a warm hospitable living room 
into a dining room of a very different 
character. This room should have easy ac- 
cess to the service portion of the house. 
Many people like to have the living and 
dining rooms thrown together by a large 
curtained opening between them. The 
only excuse for this is the effect of spa- 
ciousness gained. The loss is cosy seclu- 
sion which we all like, and the monotonous 
sameness with which each will have to be 
treated. 

The first impression a visitor has of 
one’s home is the en- 
trance doorway and 
hall. Here we should 
try for some interest- 
ing feature to strike 
the keynote —a sim- 
ple circular staircase, 
(plan ‘A’), a group of 
sash windows set into 
a deep reveal with a 
broad plant shelf (plan 
‘B’), or perhaps only 
a very fine lighting 
fixture. 

The service portion 
of the house, particu- 
larly the kitchen, is 
the woman’s province, 
and no two women will 
agree on the ideal 
plan. It should, how- 
ever, be made con- 
venient for work, light, 
airy and attractive. 
It is entirely within 
reason to say that 
more time should be 
(Continued om page 252) 
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HE problem of framing the garden is 

one primarily of design. As the 
theory of design is one of the best 
possible subjects to stir up an argument, 
which, no matter how bitter or prolonged, 
is often due to misunderstandings of defi- 
nitions just as much as to honest differ- 
ences of opinions, it is perhaps wise to 
start this ‘one sided argument’ with a 
definition of the object in question. To 
quote from one of the best authorities on 
landscape design, ‘a garden is a man-made, 
bounded, out-door area, containing plants’ ; 
this is the simplest form of the definition, 
and ‘to the landscape architect it means a 
unit of design which has certain character- 
istic beauties and appropriate functions.’ 
In the first place, the garden, no matter 
what its shape, size or other characteristics, 
must be a distinct unit in itself in order to 
fit into the general scheme of the whole 
place; and furthermore, it must be easily 
recognized, if possible at a glance, as a dis- 
tinct unit in itself. To accomplish this an 
enframement of some sort is necessary, 
just as we frame a picture we place on our 
walls instead of leaving the edges of the 
canvas frayed and ragged; the frame in 
this case serving the purpose of concen- 
trating our interest on the object within 
it. And it is just as true of a garden. 
From the designer’s conception this latter 
is an out-door picture made of living pig- 
ments, the general design of which should 
be readily comprehended at a glance from 
the important viewpoints, instead of fail- 
ing to hold the attention and leaving the 
eye to wander to outside objects, to some- 
one’s back door or clothesline or a neigh- 
boring garage. An extreme case might be 
that of a long narrow garden which, with 
adequate framing would become an inter- 
esting vista, and without it would be sim- 
ply a strip down through the lawn that 
might be in its present location or just 





The illustration at the left shows a new garden path in 
The illustration above shows 


need of enframement. 


Framing the Garden 


By BREMER W. POND 





A garden path two years after planting, show- 
ing rose-chains and other light framing. 


exactly as well twenty feet to the right or 
fifty feet to the left. In other words, such 
a ‘garden’ is not a unit related to any- 
thing else in the general plan, and fails en- 
tirely in both emphasis and _ interest 
through lack of a ‘frame.’ 

Where the garden is a definite formal 
area the question of enframement is some- 
times partly solved by its proximity to the 
house or other building, as this may form 
one or more of its boundaries. This does 
not mean, however, that the rest of the 
garden can be left open, but quite the con- 
trary. It does mean that the frame for the 
other sides should harmonize by some 
method with the first two, either by a repe- 
tition of form or of color or of both; by 
formal hedges, lattice and piers of the 
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same material as the house walls, for ex- 
ample, or some other means of tying the 
building into the scheme of general garden 
enframement. The type of frame for the 
garden is controlled usually by the material 
and general design of the house or other 
dominant features of the place. If the house 
is Georgian, then the formal garden should 
not be Japanese in either plan or enframe- 
ment, but Colonial, and the material of 
the bounding walls should be similar to 
that of the house. It can be readily seen, 
then, that the various sorts of boundaries 
for a garden are as numerous as the archi- 
tectural styles and building materials at 
the disposal of the designer, not to men- 
tion the question of trees and shrubs. 
Some of the simpler methods of en- 
framement for a garden area are: summer 
houses or arbors; walls; lattice, with a 
very wide range of possibility in design; 
rose-posts and chains; terraces and low 
walls; hedges; informally grouped masses 
of trees, or shrubs, or both; and then the 
wide range of natural features, such as 
slopes or banks, ledges, and other forma- 
tions. Each of these has its proper use in 
relation to the rest of the scheme, of which 
the garden is but a unit, and should be 
chosen with a view to a certain amount of 
harmony in the design of the entire place. 
After the proper material has been 
selected for the garden frame, the enframe- 
ment must also be made a definite part of 
the garden itself. This problem of relating 
the garden walls, whether they be of vegeta- 
tion or of man-made, definite structures, to 
the garden plan isan important one. It not 
only gives the entire area an appearance 
of unity but it may also serve to emphasize 
certain features in the ground plan of the 
garden itself, particularly the axes of the 
design. Take the case of a formal garden 
surrounded by walls; the ground plan of 
the paths and flower beds have a definite 





this same path two years later, and the one at the 
right shows in detail the end of the path after framing. 
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An unframed garden. 


effect and relation to each other in the 
scheme. The more important paths can 
be brought to one’s attention and empha- 
sized over the others by placing gateways 
in the walls at the ends of these walks; the 
lesser paths may have niches, wall-foun- 
tains, seats or statues at the points where 
they reach the boundaries. By placing 
such objects or creating points of interest 
in the garden frame and locating them on 
the lines of paths or other important vistas 
in the garden design, the enframement is 
thus brought into an obvious and definite 
relation to the picture which it encloses. 

The architecturally enframed garden 
does not offer the same opportunities for 
variety and interest as does the one sur- 
rounded with shrubs and the smaller trees. 
Brilliant autumnal foliage, fruit and flow- 
ers offer wonderful possibilities to the de- 
signer for interesting accents and color 
combinations that will be well worth look- 
ing at throughout the year, even at times 
when the garden area itself is in its winter 
browns or covered with snow and ice. 
But the use of foliage for enframement also 
requires a knowledge of the plants them- 
selves and of their colors and habits of 
growth. Though the foliage texture is 
similar, there is a great deal of difference 
between the green of the much used privet 
and the leaves of the bush honeysuckle, 
for example. If the smaller-leaved shrubs 
are used for the general mass of the bound- 
ary planting, then the corners can be 
accented by coarser-textured foliage, such 
as lilacs and some of the Viburnums; or 
vice versa. 

One of the most satisfactory kinds of 
foliage frame for a garden, as distinguished 
from an architectural one, is an evergreen 
hedge. In nearly all climates there are one 
or two evergreen plants which are either 
native or can be introduced successfully 
and are suitable size and texture for this 
purpose. The evergreen hedge, whether 
clipped into formal shape or grown 
loosely, forms a thicker and more impene- 
trable screen than the average deciduous 
shrub, and has the added attraction of 
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The same garden, framed, one year later. 


staying green through the winter months. 
Some people object to evergreens because 
they seem to them to be dark and gloomy, 
but here again the frame need not be all of 
one kind of plant, and there is a wide 
range of color even in the evergreens, from 
the black green of the yew to the yellows 
and blues of the cedars and spruces. Even 
the common white pine can be clipped 
into hedge form and the hemlock makes 
an excellent garden background, particu- 
larly for brilliant flowers. Farther south, 
there are of course many of the broad- 
leaved evergreens, the box, ilex and laurel 
which can be used with very attractive 
results. 

Where a garden is to be entirely en- 
closed with evergreens, it is often possible 
to use larger growing material at the cor- 
ners or where the openings occur in the 
frame; and in these cases arches are cut 
through the hedge, sometimes decorated 
with a supporting lattice or trellis work, 
and often left plain and kept smoothly 
trimmed. The Japanese euonymus, Evon- 
ymus radicans, belonging to the same 
family as the Spindle Tree and the Straw- 
berry Bush, has been used very success- 
fully over light lattice or wire to form an 
evergreen, hedge-like garden frame. And 
being broad-leaved, it combines more at- 
tractively with deciduous shrubs than 
do the conifers. 

The question of satisfactorily combin- 
ing deciduous and evergreen plant mater- 
ial in a garden enframement is always a 
difficult one. The two types of foliage are 
so different that the contrasts in texture 
and habit of growth make their successful 
blending a problem requiring considerable 
study. It is usually true that deciduous 
shrubs can be used more successfully as 
accents against a mass of evergreens than 
can a few evergreens against a planting of 
the former type. The brilliant stems of 
the red and yellow dogwoods, and the 
bright greens of the Japanese kerria look 
far better against a background of hem- 
lock than do a few cedars and dwarf coni- 
fers against a mass of spireas and other 


flowering shrubs used for this purpose. 

The mistake is sometimes made of fram- 
ing a garden entirely with one kind of 
shrub; this often leads to a monotonous 
appearance unless the area is small and 
very simple in plan. On the other hand, it 
is equally dangerous to introduce too 
many varieties into any border, as they 
are apt to make confusion, and thus spoil 
the desired effect of unity so necessary in 
any good design. 

There are situations where a garden 
needs only a very light or semi-transpar- 
ent frame or one merely to give it bound- 
aries. This might be the case where two or 
more gardens were planned as connected 
units, or where the boundaries of the es- 
tate were adequately screened so that the 
garden itself needed no high enclosing 
frame. A rose garden, for instance, might 
well have an enframement of the taller 
growing bush roses with a row of orna- 
mental posts set at intervals around and 
connected by chains. These in turn would 
be planted with the climbing roses which 
would form festoons along the sides of the 
garden and be attractive in their foliage as 
well as flower; or perhaps other vines 
would be used for contrast. A perennial 
garden on the other hand might have 
framing of masses of privet or Viburnums 
or similar shrubs, and with the more con- 
spicuous flowering species for accents at 
corners or the ends of paths and similar 
locations. The possibilities are almost end- 
less. The principle thing is to have the 
frame for the garden, whether it be walls, 
lattice or shrubs, an adequate one to shut 
off unattractive or distracting outside ob- 
jects whether they be on the same estate 
or a neighboring one. Then make this 
frame relate to the rest of the design, that 
of the garden as well as the house, and also 
make it interesting enough in itself not to 
be monotonous, while not so interesting as 
to distract from the garden to which it 
should always be subservient: a compli- 
cated recipe, and usually one requiring an 
expert to properly carry it out from the 
standpoint of design. 
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Y weather beaten old sea Captain 
M called his snug little cottage ‘The 
Yawl’ because ashe explained, she 
was ‘rigged with a porch aft.’ And here 
the calm old man sits in foul weather and 
fair. Here he shells his new peas on a July 
day. Here he plucks a broiler on a spark- 
ling October morning. And here he dozes 
off to the drip, drip of the snow melting 
from his roof on a sunny March noonday. 
Spread over his porch, the Captain has 
an awning instead of a roof built of wood. 
| have always suspected this awning shel- 
ter somehow reminds the old salt of a sail: 
that he likes the feel of the ropes through 
his horny hands as he ‘hauls her in’ or 
‘lets her out to the weather.’ But at any 
rate, his idea seems a sensible one that 
might appeal to land-lubbers as well as re- 
tired seamen. 

For houses already built and settled 
down to their routine of daily life, it is 
often possible to do something with awn- 
ings. Perhaps the house has a porch — 
just a sort of a mean little shelf with a 
steep roof that catches the drip but does 
little in the way of protecting when a 
heavy, slanting rain drives in or the hot 
August sun beats down on that side of the 
house. But there is a chance. From the 
edge of your roof, hang an awning ex- 
tended four, six or eight feet and notice 
the added protection, seclusion and com- 
fort. Such an awning can be made to 
order and hung im place without any 
serious cost, and if you have it made of at- 
tractive canvas (for awning canvas does 
come in attractive woven and painted 





Hewitt 


Where a second roof would have destroyed the good relationship between the 
side porch and the front porch, the use of an awning on the upper porch has 
provided shade and seclusion. It can be pulled back on cloudy days. All of 
the awnings here illustrated are especially attractive in color and design. 


Awnings or Roofs 
By LYDIA GARRISON 





( illies 
The use of awnings here adds to the space 
of a porch which otherwise would be somewhat 
cramped. And when the awnings are lowered 
one may sit with equal comfort on the porch or 
on the grass, as the day or the mood suggests. 


stripes as well as plain colors) it will be an 
ornament. It will somehow add to the 
house and its surroundings and can be 
easily taken down in the fall. 

This porch will be appreciated when the 
first sultry day in July comes along. Tea 
on this porch before was a difficult affair 
and almost an unheard of doing. But now, 
presto, we have the awning and it has 
cooled and darkened the mean little porch 
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into an inviting spot for your leisure time. 

Then there is the morning when the rain 
pours incessantly and without any sign of 
letting up. The children cannot play out 
and they feel shut in and unhappy if they 
have to spend a morning in the house (And 
so does Mother!). But now that we have 
the awning, it can be let down and the 
children have a protected, comfortable 
place all their own where they can be as 
dry as little ducks and nearly as happy. 

And then when the dark, short days of 
fall set in and the winter portends, one 
needs all the daylight possible. But here 
again the awning is a seasonable fixture 
because it can be taken down and stored 
for the winter, and the living rooms have 
the benefit of all possible light. Many, 
many times rooms are made dreary, and 
dull and perhaps even unhealthy during 
these months, by lack of sun kept out by 
a porch covered with a low, deep roof —a 
roof that shelters summer and winter, 
that cools in the summer but dampens 
and darkens in the fall and winter; a roof 
that shuts out relentlessly whatever light 
and sun these rooms might receive. 

Of course there are always people who 
believe in a built-on cover for their porch. 
They like it. They feel they want vines to 
climb and grow over their porch, to be- 
come heavier and heavier each season. All 
well and good. It has been said, however, 
with no little truth, that such vines do 
spoil paint: that they do loosen the trim 
and clapboards of a house. 

But perhaps your house has never had a 
porch of any kind. (Continued on page 254) 
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Additional space has been gained for this charming porch with its use of 

awnings. The pots of ivy and the close planting give a feeling of coziness and 

restfulness. The cut flowers, the wall vase, the rug, and the birds in their 
own little home, add very livable touches. 








A Garden of Sweet Herbs 


ERBS played an important part in 
the lives of our ancestors; for 
medicinal purposes, for cooking, 

and as strewing herbs. Dr. Levinus Lem- 
mius wrote, after a visit to England in 
1560: ‘ Their chambers and parlours straw- 
ed over with sweet herbes refreshed me.’ 
In those days of stone floors the rushes 
which were spread on them were delight- 
fully fragrant, for basil, balm, majoram 
tansy, germander and hyssop were min- 
gled with the covering. Herb gardens were 
an adjunct of the churches as well as of 
the castles, the Sacristan having charge of 
the strewing herbs while the medicinal 
herbs were in the Infirmarian’s garden. 
We have interesting records of these 
medicinal herbs. In the first century Ped- 
acius Dioscorides, a Greek physician, wrote 
a Materia Medica, while Gaius Plinius 
Secundus, devoted all of Book X X11 of his 
Natural History to herbs. In the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, John Gerard published 
an Herbal, which is to-day delightful read- 
ing. Gerard had a large garden of herbs 
at Holborn, London, and his book, a big 
volume bound in calf, and profusely illus- 
trated, is very interesting. Dr. Nicholas 
Culpepper, who wrote The English Physi- 
cian in 1653 is well named, for he is in truth 
avery peppery Englishman. An astrologer 
and physician, who had his herb garden in 
Red Lion Street, Spitalfields, he had a fall- 
ing out with the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, because he published an unau- 
thorized translation of their Pharmacopaia. 
Of more modern writers upon herbs we 
have Lady Rosalind Northcote’s The Book 
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LIST OF PLANTS FOR THE GARDEN 
1 Alecost, CostmaryChrysanthemum Balsamita 
or Sweet Mary var. Tanacetoides. 


Angelica Archangelica officinalis 
Anise Pimpinella anisum 
Bay (Native) Myrica cerifera 

Balm Melissa officinalis 


Ocimum basilicum 
Monarda didyma 
Botony Stachys Betonica 

Black Cumin Nigella sitiva 

Borage Borago officinalis 
Eupatorium perfoliatum 
Anchusa italica 

13. Burnet Poterium Sanguisorba 
14 Caraway Carum carvi 

15 Cassia Wild Senna Cassia marylandica 


2 
3 

4 

5 . 
6 Basil 
7 Bee Balm 
8 
9 
10 


11 Boneset 
12 Bugloss 


16 Catnip Nepeta cataria 

17 Chamomile Anthemis nobilis 

18 Chives Allium Schenoprasum 
19 Clary Salvia Sclarea 


Coriandrum sativum 
Primula officinalis 
Cuminum odorum 

2 Daisy Bellis perennis 

24 Dill Anethum graveolens 
25 Eleccampane Inula Helenium 

26 Elder Sambucus canadensis 
28 


20 Coriander 
21 Cowslip 


Fennel Anethum foeniculum 
Gill-o-the-Ground Nepeta glechoma 
Geranium maculatum 
30 Hyssop Hyssopus officinalis 
31 Lavender Lavandula spica 
32 Lavender Cotton Saniolina Chamecyparissus 
33 Lemon Thyme Thymus citriodorous 
34 Lemon Verbena Lippia citriodora 
35. Lily-of-the-Valley Convallaria majalis 
36 Lovage Levisticum officinale 
37. Mallow Althea officinalis 
38 Marigold Calendula officinalis 
39 Mt. Snuff Arnica montana 
40 Mugwort Artemisia lactiflora 
41 Mullein-Witches 
Torch Verbascum Thapsus 
2 Nasturtium Tropaeolum majus 
43 Orris-root Tris florentina 
44 Parsley Petroselinum hortense 
45 Periwinkle Vinca minor 
46 Pennyroyal Mentha Pulegium 
47 Peppermint Mentha piperita 
48 Rue Ruta graveolens 
49 Rampion Campanula rapunculoides 
50 Roman Wormwood Artemisia pontica 
51 Rosemary Rosmarinus officinalis 
52 Rose Geranium Pelargonium graveolens 
53 Sage Salvia officinalis 
Eryngium amethystinum 
Valeriana officinalis 


29 Herb Robert 


Verbena hestata 
Mentha spicata 
Satureia hortensis 
Myrrhis odorata 
Asperula odorata 
Origanum majorana 


56 Simplers Joy 

57 Spearmint 

58 Summer Savory 
59 Sweet Cicely 
60 Sweet Woodruff 
61 Sweet Majoram 


62 Tansy Tanacetum vulgare 
63 Tarragon Artemisia Dracunculus 
64 Thyme Thymus vulgaris 


65 Water Agrimony Eupatorium purpureum 
66 Winter Savory Satureia hortensis 





7 Wolfsbane Aconitum autumnale 
68 Wormwood Artemisia Absinthum 
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of Herbs, an English publication, and M. 
G. Kains Culinary Herbs, which is an 
American book. Eleanor Sinclair Rohde 
has a delightful book, A Garden of Herbs. 
In the introduction she says, ‘ The fashion 
for “blue,” “gray,” “white” or Japanese 
gardens has died out: the rock garden still 
fascinates, but unless made and maintain- 
ed by skilful hands, it is apt to look ridicu- 
lous, so let us hope that the herb garden is 
to be restored to its former pride of place.’ 
It is the new garden of to-day, and in 
planning the small one here shown | have 
found great fascination. 

Many superstitions cling to herbs and in 
planting them to-day it is impossible not 
tocome under their spell. For instance, ele- 
campane is supposed to have sprung from 
the tears of Helen, though some say her 
hands were full of this herb when Paris 
carried her away. The poet Ossian tells 
us that, as Malvina wept beside Fingal’s 
tomb for her infant son, the Maids of 
Morven comforted her by telling her they 
had seen the baby boy showering beauti- 
ful flowers from heaven on the earth, the 
daisy amongst them. 

In Italy the peasants use mugwort to 
discover if a sick person is to recover. The 
herb is placed under his pillow, without 
his knowledge, and if the patient sleeps, he 
will recover; if he lies awake, he will sure- 
ly die. In Pliny’s day the wayfaring man 
could suffer no hurt, nor know weariness 
had he this herb about him, and in Eng- 
land, on Mid-summer’s Day, it is hung 
above the cottage door to ward off evil 
spirits, and as a safeguard against light- 
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ning. Sage must be included in every 
herb garden and it is quite essential that 
it be nursed to sturdy growth, for tradi- 
tion has it, where sage flourisheth the wife 
rules, and also it indicates that the master 
of the house is successful in his business. 
A great many of the herbs which were 
famous of old for their culinary uses, are 
coming more into favor to-day. Sweet 
cicely is good for use in a salad or a 
cup. Borage leaves also may be added 
to claret cup and the flowers to salads. 
Dill, as we know, enhances the pickle, and 
sweet woodruff, which may be dried and 
laid away with the linen, the Germans use 
in making their May-Wine. Candied 
stems of both angelica and lovage are ex- 
cellent and the lovely rampion can be used 
in place of spinach. 

Costmary has a delicious mintlike fra- 
grance and is useful in bouquets, and in 
claret cup. The cumin-seed is used in mak- 
ing curry powder and in pickles, soups and 
even pastry. There are three plants of 
which the seed is called cumin. Cuminum 
cymium is one foot high, with fennel-like 
leaves, and is the usual herb of gardens. 
Black cumin is the seed of Nigella sativa, 
and has a nutmeg-like flavor. Sweet cum- 
in is anise or Pimpinella anisum. They 
should all be planted. Clary we grow be- 
cause it is so ornamental in the garden, but 
sage is better for all culinary purposes. 

For the home garden it is not necessary 


O create a garden with a soul from 

rocks, and stones, soil, and plant ma- 

terial demands somewhat of the 
imagery of the poet combined with the 
technical ability of the master designer. 
The exact formula cannot be set forth 
but one can be guided by certain abstract 
principles established from the experiences 
of famous garden creators. 

Seclusion and privacy a flower garden 
should have, and intimate connection with 
the house. It should possess unity, sim- 
plicity of design, and be adapted to its 
environment. Above all, it should reflect 
the personality of its owner —a garden 
characteristic of his philosophy of life. 

By relying on the aforementioned prin- 
ciples a garden whose charm is in inverse 
ratio to its size and cost is frequently 
evolved from a difficult situation. 

I have frequently considered making a 
garden without flowers — a place drench- 
ed with coolness and shade, a boscage with 
clumps of green in contour similar to those 
great caravansaries of rolling clouds that 
sometimes pause in their passage between 
earth and sky; a garden where Beauty en- 
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to have a great many herbs of each kind. 
The flavor is strong, and it takes very 
little for seasoning. You cannot, however 
have too much Lavender which, in the 
climate of New England, must be wintered 
in cold frames. | like plenty of sweet basil 
also. A pot of this herb gave me infinite 
pleasure in my office last summer. It hasa 
most delicious pungent fragrance. It is 
said that, if sweet basil ‘be gently pressed 
by a fair lady’s hand it flourisheth, but if 
hardly wrung will breed scorpions.’ 

The student in herbalism will find the 
little plan here shown suggestive, though 
by no means exhaustive. Forty-three of 
the herbs can be used to flavor food or 
drinks, while the twenty-five others have 
medicinal value, and are planted either for 
their fragrance or the beauty of their foli- 
age or. flowers. Of the three hundred and 
twenty herbs which Culpepper has in his 
book, many are wild plants whose habit of 
growth does not recommend them for gar- 
den use. Some we find in our modern vege- 
table gardens, where they are better 
placed than in the herb garden. About 
fifty desirable herbs can be added to the 
ones included in the list given here. At the 
entrance to the garden are some plants of 
Myrica cerifera, the Laurus nobilis not 
being hardy here. My cook has success- 
fully dried and used the leaves of our na- 
tive bay so | venture to plant it. 

The elder is so wrapped up in all herb 


The Garden of Green 


By ELIZABETH LEONARD STRANG 


shrined in marble, and soulful things that 
never tire of their pose, but are enduringly 
content to image forth the fancies of their 
respective creators, greet one at every turn. 

Such a one is herein described — aptly 
called ‘The Green Garden.’ After driving 
across sandy stretches of hot country, 
punctuated with bayberry and pitch pine, 
to an equally torrid forecourt basking be- 
fore a stucco house, you enter the hall and 
from there may step directly into an Ara- 
bian night’s dream. Enclosed by, the house 
walls and a covered way paved with green 
tiles, the outer walls affording glimpses of 
the woods, it offers the greatest possible 
contrast to the shimmering heat outside. 

The simple design, emphasized by ever- 
greens, is a classic motif from an old Ital- 
ian garden. In each of its four quarters 
stands a little marble figure with a back- 
ground of yew and ilex — not, however, the 
classic plants of old, but hardy Japanese 
yew and Ilex crenala, another hardy Jap- 
anese plant with box-like foliage. Flank- 
ing these are dwarf rhododendrons, leaving 
in the centre an open circle where the 
planting remains low. The inner walks are 
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and simple lore, that it is used at the other 
end of the path, for you know, if you stand 
under it on Mid-summer’s Eve, you will 
see the King of the Elves and all his troop 
go by. Its pith too, has magic charms and 
if cut in round flat shapes, dipped in oil on 
Christmas Eve, and put to float on a glass 
of water, we can have revealed to us by 
its light, all the witches and sorcerers in 
our neighborhood. 

No other garden can stir the poetic 
fancy as does the Garden of Sweet Herbs. 
In it are a wealth of legend, mystery, 
witchcraft, delicious flavors and pungent 
odors. Do you remember that the Auto- 
crat of the Breakfast Table said, ‘Mem- 
ory, imagination, old sentiments and asso- 
ciations are more readily reached through 
the sense of smell than by almost any 
other channel.’ Modern science tells us 
the olfactory nerve is the only one directly 
connected with the brain. This nerve is 
never more active than amid Sweet Herbs. 
A pleasanter task has not come to me 
than the making of an Herb Garden. | 
feel sure the herbs exert their beneficent 
qualities on both mind and body, as | 
work, for ‘ Balm cleanses the brain and ex- 
pels all thought of melancholy,’ ‘Rose- 
mary helpeth a weak memory and quick- 
eneth the senses,’ ‘Lemon-thyme is a 
noble strengthener of the lungs,’ and the 
“smell of Meadow Sweet makes the heart 
merrie, and delighteth the senses.’ 


outlined with three-inch edging box. The 
outer sides of the square are bordered with 
Japanese yew clipped to a foot in height. 
In the centre is a round pool whose un- 
ruffled waters accentuate the depth of the 
shadows from the overhanging foliage. 

Outside the garden are trees and shrubs 
whose deep glossy greens echo the restful 
character of the interior. An immense 
laurel-leaved willow shades the entire plot 
in summer, though sunshine filters through 
its branches for the bulbs in early spring. 
There is also flowering dogwood, with its 
conspicuous white flowers and large dark 
leaves; Oxydendron, with its polished foli- 
age and drooping waxy bells; fragrant 
mock orange; Viburnum Carlesii, with 
flowers like clusters of huge sweet may- 
flowers; and pepper bush whose pungent 
spikes spice the midsummer air. 

In such a spot the absence of flowers 
would not be regretted overmuch. The in- 
ner circle might be of turf or low evergreen 
ground cover. But most of us, especially if 
we have but the one loved spot wherein to 
exercise our skill, cannot altogether forego 
these lowlier charms. In order to harmon- 
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ize with the dignity and simple spirit 
of the place, they must be few in 
kind, and those of precisely the right 
color and texture. As might be ex- 
pected, many of them thrive without 
their full complement of sunshine. 
Outside the low wall opposite the 
arborway, where they may bask in 
the warmth of the early spring sun- 
shine, are snowdrops, bloodroot, and 
poet’s narcissus. At the same time 
the charmed circle of the garden 
proper is a mass of early white 
tulips, succeeded in summer by 
maidenhair fern. Around the pool, 
springing erect through its edging of 
ivy, are taller snowdrops, a clump of 
late tulips faintly suffused with 
pink, and a solitary plant of fra- 
grant white orris root. 

Next to bloom are rose pink ori- 
ental poppies, and single white 
peonies with golden stamens, their 
silky petals flushed pink, in close 
proximity to the dwarf white rhodo- 
dendron Boule de Neige. Still later, 
lilies reign supreme in their cool and 
shady court of honor, thrifty and 
happy and sweet. The Lilium 
Browniz is the first to appear around 
the centre, whose cups of creamy 
white have their interiors suffused 
with gold, their exteriors banded a 
chocolate brown. Among the ever- 
greens gleams the gold-banded Lil- 
ium auratum, and between the rho- 
dodendrons are fragrant pink and 
white speciosum lilies, which some- 
times last into September. Lilies 
are also found around the large 
columns supporting the covered 
way, ‘gleaming white against the 
shadow, springing up through a 
ground cover of lily-of-the-valley, 
and Omphalodes verna, a trailing for- 
get-me-not-like plant. 

Vines are of course lavishly plant- 
ed, the high wall next the tea house 
with climbing hydrangea, clinging 
to the stones, conspicuous for its 
glossy leaves and panicles of white. 
The stone archway is wreathed with 
white roses; and the low wall on the 











PLANTING LIST FOR THE 
GARDEN OF GREEN 


TREES, SHRUBS AND CLIMBERS 


Index 
1 Salix pentandra 


Laurel-leaved willow: medium-sized tree of vig- 


orous growth and dark glossy foliage. 
2 Oxydendrum arboreum 


Sorel tree: small graceful tree with flowers like 


lily-of-the-valley; large dark green leaves. 
3 Cornus florida 
Flowering dogwood: 


Brilliant red fruit persists in winter. 
4 Philadelphus Lemoinei (var. Avalanche) 


Hybrid mock orange: dwarf shrub tolerant of 


shade with fragrant white flowers in June. 
Viburnum Carlesti 


wn 


ers. Fragrant. 
6 Clethra alnifolia 
Sweet pepper-bush: 


small tree with conspic- 
uous white flowers in May and dark green foliage. 


Korean viburnum: dwarf shrub perfectly hardy 
with flowers in May resembling huge Mayflow- 


dwarf shrub with erect 
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spikes of spicily fragrant white flowers in late summer. Thrives 
in moist shade. 

7 Taxus cuspidata 
Upright Japanese yew: small evergreen tree with very dark 
foliage. Unlike the English yews, it is perfectly hardy. 

8 Taxus cuspidata (var. brevifolia) 
Dwarf Japanese yew: dark evergreen of slow growth, resembling 
the above. Forms a good substitute for box if the latter is of 
doubtful hardiness. 

9 Ilex crenata 
Japanese holly: 
Protect when young, 


medium-sized shrub with box-like foliage. 
but is perfectly hardy as it grows older. 


10 Rhododendron (dwarf hybrid Boule de Neige) 
Dwarf rhododendron, of good form. Flowers pure white, hardy. 
11 Buxus suffruticosa 
Box standards, 2}’- 
plants 6” 


3’ high, four plants matched. Box edging, 


high, 6” apart. Protect slightly. 
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12 Climbing rose (Snowdrift) 
A hardy climber of the Wichuriana type. Flowers pure white, 
of medium size, produced in large clusters. 

13 Schizophragma hydrangeoides 
Climbing hydrangea: a strong grower with glossy leaves. 

14 Lathyrus latifolius albus 
Climbing white perennial pea: 4’; July-September, a herbaceous 
vine which dies to the ground each winter. 

15 Clematis Henryi 
Large white-flowered clematis: constant bloomer. Dies to the 
ground each winter. 

16 Hedera helix 
English ivy: evergreen climber, protect slightly. 


HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS AND BULBS 


SPRING: BULBS 

17 Galanthus nivalis 
Snowdrop: 4-6"; March-April, drooping white flowers spotted 
with pale green, sun or half shade. Plant 2’’-3” apart. 

18 Lecojum vernum 
Snowflake: 12’, April-May, resembling snowdrop, but larger, 
half shade. Plant 3-4” apart. 

19 Early tulips var. 
White Swan: a tall variety with pure white egg-shaped flower. 
Plant 4-6” apart. 

20 May-flowering tulips var. 
La Candeur: 2’-2}’ high,. late May, soft white tinged blush. 
Plant 4-6” apart. 

21 Narcissus poeticus 
Poet’s narcissus: 12’-15” high, late May, the familiar single 
white variety with short orange-red cup. Plant 5” apart. 


SPRING: HERBACEOUS PLANTS 
22 Sanguinaria canadensis 
Bloodroot: 8’’, April-May, 
effective in masses, thrives in sun or shade. 
23 Omphalodes verna 
Creeping forget-me-not: 6’, March-May, a trailing plant, 
with erect flowers like large forget-me-nots. There is also a 
white variety. Plant 12” apart. Sun or half shade. 
24 Anemore sylvestris 
Snowdrop windflower: 1’-1}’, late May to mid-July, large nod- 
ding fragrant flowers almost as effective as the Japanese ane- 
mones. Plant 8” apart in shade. 
25 Convallaria majalis 
Lily-of-the-valley: 8’, mid-May to mid-June, fragrant, waxy 
white flowersin racemes. Plant clumps 12” apart. Sun or shade. 


large pure white flowers most 
Plant 6” apart. 
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remaining side is draped with white 
perennial pea and _ large-flowered 
white clematis. The two large beds 
in the angle of the tea house and the 
wall afford an opportunity to the 
flower-lover for a display of boldly 
massed perennials. Anemone sylves- 
tris, and lavender-blue Phlox divari- 
cata, comprise the first effect in 
spring. The former resembles its 
autumn-flowering Japanese cousin, 
but lacks its height. Here and there 
in front of the formal box edge are a 
few plants of the trailing Omphalo- 
des aforementioned. 

There are clumps of Dictanmus 
— its fragrant spikes borne erect 
above the glossy foliage, and Ger- 
man iris in pastel tints of blue. Fox- 
gloves are effectively displayed 
against the wall, to be followed by 
white Japanese iris. Then (in Au- 
gust) comes phlox Peach Blossom, 
combined with white platycodon 
and the giant auratum lilies — tobe 
succeeded by the late white phlox 
Etta’s Choice, and Japanese anem- 
ones. While flowers play their part 
in the garden, it is on the whole a 
subordinate one. By the use of 
white or pastel-tinted blossoms, and 
by keeping the color when used sub- 
ordinate and restrained the effect of 
green and coolness is augmented. 
Two erect sentinels of white boltonia 
guard the rose arch. Against the 
tea house is a cluster of the Cimici- 
fuga simplex, whose long white 
tassels are a valuable addition tothe 
list of fall flowers. Another plant of 
late blooming propensities is the 
Plumbago Larpentae. 

The stone flower boxes on the ter- 
race must carry out the idea of re- 
strained dignity. These may be 
filled with fragrant petunias, single 
white, which will be friends with 
you the season through, or with a 
succession of potted plants from the 
greenhouse; white tree wistarias, 
pale yellow standard azaleas, fra- 
grant oleanders, blue agapanthus 
lilies, fuschias, or ferns. 
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28 


Phlox divaricata canadensis 
Wild Sweet William: 10’’-18”, May, lovely mass 
of slightly fragrant lilac-blue ‘flowers. Plant 8” 
apart. Sun or shade. 

Iris Germanica 
German iris, vars. 1}’-3’, late May-July. 
12” apart. 
Madame Chereau: white, edge frilled blue. 
Florentina alba: orris root, large fragrant white. 

Papaver orientale . 
Oriental poppy: var. Princess Victoria Louise, 
2’—3’, late May to early July; a pure rose vari- 
ety. Plant 12” apart. Sun or shade. 


Plant 


SUMMER: HERBACEOUS PLANTS 


29 


30 


Paeony var. 
The Bride: 2’-3’, June-early July, large single 
white variety, slightly flushed pink, Flowers 
early. Plant 3’ apart. Sun or half shade. 
ey fraxinella albus 
hite fraxinella, or gas plant: 1/-3’, June-July. 
dark glossy foliage and racemes of white flowers 
with conspicious stamens. Takes some time to 
become established and resents being moved. 
Plant 8” apart. Half shade, deliciously fragrant. 
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31 Thalictrum aquilegifolium album 
Meadow rue: 1’—3’, late May to mid-July, feathery 
white flowers hanging in tassels, foliage like that of 
columbine. Piant 12” apart. Shade. 

32 Digitalis purpurea alba 
White foxglove: 2’—3’, late June—July, tall spikes of 
white flowers usually tinged pink. Effective i in large 
masses as single spines look spotty. Plant 12” apart. 


Shade. 
33 Platycodon grandiflorum album 
White baloon flower: 1’—3’ June—October, larger showy 
white flowers resembling the campanula, but more 
open. Plant 12” apart. Sun or half shade. 

34 Iris Kaempferi 
Japanese iris, var Gild Bound: 2’-3’, June-July, large 
<a white flower with golden centre. Plant 12’ 

. Sun. 

35 Phlox paniculata var. 

Peach Blossom: 2’—3’, July-September, a pleasing 
tint of soft pink. Plant 12” apart in sun. 

36 Adiantum pedatum 
Maidenhair fern: 12’’-18”. Care should be taken 
that the tender shoots are not broken off when culti- 
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vating the garden in spring. Plant 12” apart in shade 
and leaf mould. 

SUMMER: BULBS 

37. Lilium Brownii 
Brown's lily: 2 July-August, fragrant, partly 
drooping trumpet- pF Ee flowers 7’’-8” long, golden 
white within and violet- purple without. Hardy and 
permanent. Plant 12” apart. Half shade 

38 Lilium auratum 


Gold-banded lily: 2’-4’, mid-July to mid-August, ex- 

tremely showy, flowers nearly a foot across, white 

thickly dotted with purple, marked with central 

yellow bands. Plant 18” apart. Sun or half shade. 
39 Lilium speciosum 

Japanese lily: 2’-4’, August-Septe mber. Varieties are 

pure white or v ariously spotted with crimson-pink in 


drooping fragrant clusters. Plant 12” apart in sun or 


half shade. 
AUTUMN: HERBACEOUS PLANTS 
40 Plumbago Larpente 


Cape leadwort: 6-12’, late August to September, 
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plant grows in neat tufts with flowers of cobalt blue 
turning violet. In a a — plant but useful as 
an edging. Sun, 8” 

41 Phlox paniculata var. 
Etta’s choice: 3’-4’, August-October, a late white 
variety. Plant 15-18" a apart. Sun. 

42 Cimicifuga simplex 
Snakeroot: 2’-3’, September-—October. A most 
effective plant for fall, with flowers in long white 
tails or tassels. Plant 18” apart. Sun or shade. 


43 Boltonia asteroides 
Aster-like boltonia: 3’-8’, late August-September. A 
plant too coarse and fast-growing for most flower 
gardens but effective if confined toa small clump, and 
staked erect against a we all where a mass of fine white 
is effective. Plant 12” apart. Sun or shade. 


44 Anemone Japonica 
Japanese anemone: 2’—3’, late September to early 
November. White or pink flowers sometimes caught 
by early frosts, therefore do best in sheltered posi- 
tion. Plant 8” apart in partial shade. 


Garden Chrysanthemums 


HIS is a difficult month for the gar- 

dener! In it are those first alluring 

days, when the promise of spring and 
of new growth seems at once both immi- 
nent and impossible; impossible, because 
the landscape still wears the dress of gray 
and brown as through the winter, and im- 
minent, because the daily round of the 
garden reveals the first shoots of the peren- 
nials, the eager noses of the crocuses and 
daffodils! And what a pattern they make, 
these first green tufts through the garden 
beds. As if by magic, May and June are 
here. And then the young shoots of the 
chrysanthemums bring November again 
and the pungent odors of the fall, mari- 
golds and cosmos, perennial asters and 
heleniums. 

And so the garden year runs on in antici- 
pation. But visions set aside, the gardener 
who plans to work with chrysanthemums 
commences his campaign at onceeven while 
all the first impulses of spring are upon him. 


Capt. Cook, White Doty and Elva. 





By B. Y. MORRISON 


Consultation of many lists will soon 
show that there are dozens of hardy kinds 
offered in the American trade, so many 
indeed, that choice is difficult. Personally, 
| like best the singles and anemone-flow- 
ered kinds while one of my best ‘chrys- 
anthemum friends’ really prefers pompons 
which are as fat and round as nature can 
make them. 

The single chrysanthemums are nearest 
their ancient, wild ancestors in shape and 
form perhaps, but they are no wildings by 
any means. The old species itself, which 
is rarely grown now, had rather short ray 
petals of white or yellow about the daisy- 
like disc, but to-day there is no tint or hue 
known to chrysanthemums that cannot be 
found among the singles, as well as an in- 
finite choice among the shapes they take 
and the degrees of singleness they show. 
They may be prim and overlapping till 
they form a solid ring as in Lily Neville, 
quilled as in the rosy garnet Sylvia Slade, 
or long and feathery as in Gertrude; they 
may lie flat as in Veronica or reflex like a 
cactus dahlia, as in Aletha or Ruth Bergen. 

Most like these first and yet very dis- 
tinct are the anemone-flowered chrysan- 
themums. Indeed they might be called 
identical save that the little yellow flowers 
which make up the disc of the single flower, 
have been partly transformed into more 
petal like tissues. Often they keep their 
yellow color but there are some sorts with 
centres tinted another and contrasting 
color. Lovely as these are, they have one 
serious fault for the Northern garden, for 
in my experience, all are inclined to be late 
and so suffer from the first frosts. For the 
gardens in the South they should be ideal, 
and it may easily be that there are vari- 
eties which | have not yet grown, which 
would come early enough for my locality. 

From this point on, all descriptions are 
difficult, for the double chrysanthemums 
have been so intermarried that one might 
have a garden bed in which the change in 
size and shape would be scarcely percepti- 
ble from plant to plant and yet at one end 


there would be the tiniest button pompon 
and at the other, the large garden, not 
greenhouse grown, exhibition sorts. The 
first are tiny blooms hardly more than half 
an inch across but they are freely produced 
on the stalk and make the most delightful 
sprays for cutting. Nio, white; Skibo, 
yellow; Button Rose, mauve, have all 
done well for me but another year | mean 
to add Buena, Bright Eyes and White 
Midget. Somewhat larger than these but 
still of prim and button-like character are 
flowers like Julia Lagrevere, a late dark 
maroon; Golden Climax, a wonderful 
glowing yellow; Capt. Cook, a faded lav- 
ender pink, beautiful by artificial light; 
Lizzie, a sturdy bronze; Rena, a jolly 
purple (when safely by itself); Rhoda, a 
pinkish mauve and John, a tinted white. 
And somewhat larger still is the group of 
which the popular Lillian Doty may be 
taken as a type. This is a clear pale pink 
and has an even lovelier white counterpart, 





Different types of single eran” See 
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and there are bronzes and maroons in any 
number. 

After this, one hardly dares to say ‘and 
larger yet’ but the fact remains, for here 
we come to the group listed in some cat- 
alogs as ‘aster-flowered.’ Mrs. Francis 
Bergen is a good sort to mention as a type 
for it has large flowers, three to five inches 
across, rather flat as compared to the 
rounded flowers of the preceding, showing 
a lovely play of pale colors when grown in 
the garden. Greenhouse grown plants, 
such as one sees in shows, are white with 
maybe a hint of flesh in the centre, but 
in the frosty out-of-doors, the heart of 
the flower is a lovely ivory and the outer 
petals show tinges of the palest pinks. 
Lucifer makes a splendid crimson, Bos- 
ton a good bronz, Tints of Gold a warm 
orange and so on. 

With these last, | always grow a few of 
the exhibition sorts and some of the dec- 
orative varieties. Of the latter, Maduse is 
my favorite, a quilled flower of a warm 
orange bronze and of the former, | know 
only Pacific Supreme, Early Frost, Bronze 
Unaka, Amaranth, October Frost and 
Black Hawk. The first four do well with 
me here in Maryland but the other two do 
not come to maturity in time. With some 
disbudding the first four give really size- 
able flowers without achieving the gross- 
ness which sometimes overtakes their 
greenhouse grown brothers, while left to 
grow at will they make delightful sprays 
of flowers somewhat like the aster-flower- 
ed pompons. 

The whole matter of disbudding is a per- 
ilous one. For the exhibition grower, it 
has a definite routine based upon exper- 
ience; for the gardener, it is often a matter 
of choice. The first 
grows his flowers, 
commonly one to a 
plant, sothat the flow- 
er may receive the 
whole strength of the 
plants effort; the sec- 
ond is working for a 
display of color and 
generous material for 
cutting. In the latter 
case, therefore, to 
know that the first 
bud produced by the 
plant, usually in Au- 
gust, isa‘ crown’ bud; 
that if it is removed, 
the next will be the 
‘second crown’ bud; 
and that if that is re- 
moved, the last effort 
of the plant will be 
to produce the ‘ter- 
minal’ cluster of buds, 
for with most of the 
garden varieties that 
| have grown, the 
crown buds are abor- 
tive and the flowers 
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come from the terminal buds. For the 
gardener, the question will be whether 
or not to remove part or all of the ter- 
minal buds save one. Some varieties, 
especially some of the button sorts, are 
not increased in size of bloom by dis- 
budding, so that it is a wasted effort. On 
the other hand, varieties like Lillian Doty 
do increase in size and stiffness until for 
my eyes, they lose all their beauty. Ex- 
perience alone shows which should be 
disbudded to single blooms, and will show 
in which cases a little judicious thinning 
of the buds will add to the grace of the re- 
sulting cluster, just as experience alone 
will teach which varieties are the right 
ones for your garden. 

There are a few generalizations, which 
every beginner should remember. Every 
chrysanthemum likes room and sunlight. 
While they will endure much, even to 
the point almost of becoming woody 
vines in their search for light and_ air, 
you will never see them at their best 
until you give each single shoot at least 
twelve inches of room in all directions. 
lf your plants are new from the nurs- 
ery, this is a simple matter, but if you 
have garden clumps, it means an annual 
lifting in the spring. Tear the clumps to 
single pieces, that is, to bits with one grow- 
ing shoot of leaves, and plant each one 
separately. They will look pitifully small 
for a time but by September they will 
have spread like the banyan tree of fame 
if you have fed them properly. 

They will grow in any good soil but they 
need barnyard manure dug into the bed 
before they are set and weekly waterings 
and dressings with liquid manure through 
the summer months, especially those 





There is an amazing diversity of form to be found among the garden chrysanthemums. 
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months when you feel least inclined to do 
it! In my own case, | keep the bed well 
hoed, until the plants have developed so 
that I cannot walk between the rows. In 
this well worked soil, it is an easy matter 
to dig a little hole with a trowel, pour in a 
pint or soof water or fertilizer, close the hole 
and so leave the dust mulch intact. The 
only don’t is this: do not give fertilizer 
when the soil is dry, but clear water the 
day before and then liquid manure to 
spare burning the roots. It is commonly 
advised to stop this extra feeding as 
soon as the color shows in the buds, 
but I have not been able to see that it 
made any difference in the garden sorts 
that | have. 

I have said that they will grow in any 
good soil: that is not enough. If you plan 
as I do, totreat them as hardy plants, with- 
out special pampering, leaving them in 
place over winter, with no more than a 
mulch of loose or strawy manure, choose a 
spot where the soil is well drained, for they 
will not endure being frozen solid. 

One other important matter in the 
training of the plants through the summer, 
is the pruning necessary to induce branch- 
ing. Some varieties will not need any at- 
tention, but | like to pinch out the top of 
the shoots almost as soon as they are 
started. A new shoot comes from the axil 
of each leaf and these in turn can be 
pinched, repeating the process as often as 
desired until the middle of July when the 
plant should have as many stems as you 
wish. These will grow up for the most 
part unbranched until some time in Au- 
gust when the plants begin to throw out the 
side branches which will bear the flower 
buds in September. In this way excessive 
height is prevented 
and staking is avoided 
to a considerable ex- 
tent which is no small 
advantage when you 
have many plants. 

Beware of the black 
aphis. He comes 
early and late, singly 
and in hordes, but a 
thorough spraying 
with some tobacco 
preparation will put 
an end to him. And 
be prepared for some 
disappointments. 
Your first year will 
always bring some, 
as when your lovely 
single white of the ex- 
hibition blooms a 
draggled pink out-of- 
doors, or some variety 
which seemed early 
enough last year, 
comes three weeks 
late just in time to be 
frosted a jolly brown 
as it first opens. 
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Tomatoes from Start to Finish 


By FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


OR the smallest garden, even if it be 

only a foot-wide space along the 

boundary fence, | should select 
tomatoes for the first must-have, as from 
them, I think, one gets more value re- 
ceived than from any other one vegetable. 
For the small garden, varieties whose 
bearing season is unlimited should, as a 
matter of course, be selected. Tomatoes 
are the first choice here. 

Abundant, as well aslong cropping, and 
the capacity for being used in a variety 
of ways, are two other requisites of these 
vegetables selected for limited space; 
tomatoes fill the bill in both of these re- 
spects also. 

It is usually perfectly possible to buy 
good tomato plants, and when only a few 
are required, this is probably the best 
way. If a large number are wished, econ- 
omy is served by raising them from seed; 
it is also interesting to manage this crop 
from the start. In one cold frame we raise 
enough splendid tomato seedlings, early 
and late, to supply three families — my 
particular family using at least fifty plants. 
This is a very liberal supply, of course, al- 
lowing us the pleasure of giving away ripe 
and green fruit, and of having an unlimited 
quantity for summer and fall use as well 
as for canning a sufficient amount, both 
as plain tomato and tomato purée, to 
last until the next year’s crop is available. 
Also one can sell some of them, when the 
price is high, if one wishes to lower the 
market bill. 

If you are to raise the seedlings, they 
should be started in the house the last of 
February or early in March. Earth should 
be brought into the cellar for this pur- 
pose in the fall. If this has not been 
done it can be obtained at some 
greenhouse or taken up during 
a thaw and melted and dried 
out. It should be baked in the 
oven to help eliminate the wilt 
disease and to kill weed seeds, 
and sifted tomakefineand light. 
Beg a shallow box — or boxes 
—from your grocer, put in an 
inch of drainage — coal cinders 
are good — nearly fill with the 
prepared earth, sow the seed 
broadcast sparsely, sift more 
earth over, ‘firm’ with a small 
board, moisten, cover with a 
piece of glass, and set ina warm 
place; keep moist and warm. 
In an incredibly short time the 
pinky-white seedlings will ap- 
pear. Remove the glass, set the 
box in the sun, keep watered, 
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turn the box daily, and thin out as the 
seedlings increase in size. Later some may 
be transplanted into paper pots and other 
boxes. Stone (late), and John Baer (early), 
are, | think, the best varieties; Earliana is 
also good. Plant comparatively few of 
the early ones. Watch carefully for signs 
of the wilt disease — the greatest menace 
of tomato seedlings —and pull out all 
those affected. In April or early May 
transplant to a cold frame, if you have 
this great assistance to home-gardening. 
If not, they must be transplanted in the 
house and kept in the sun until late May 
(vicinity of Boston) when they may be set 
in the open. At this time they should be 
well-grown, thrifty plants. If, in spite of 
your care, they are not as forward as 
they should be, buy four or six plants of 
some very early variety, to supply early 
fruit or until your own plants produce. 
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The burning question with us at this 
time is whether to trellis or not to trellis! 
There is no doubt that trellised tomatoes 
are a great ornament to the garden, and 
that sprawly, straggly ones are a blemish; 
also that it is much easier to pick the 
fruit of those on trellises. There is also 
no doubt of its being lots of work to set 
the trellises and train the fruit on them; 
and that as great a quantity of fruit — 
although not as fine — is produced by 
the unsupported vines. | should surely 
advise trellising, if one can command, or 
coax masculine help and can spare the 
time for the subsequent clipping and 
training. 

We ourselves have been obliged to settle 
the question, of late years, by trellising a 
row or two of vines, and leaving two or 
three rows (being a tomato-loving fam- 

ily), to follow their own sweet will. For the 
trellises we set tall iron piping at the ends 
and in the middle of the rows, with stiff 
wire uprights every four feet, and connect 


‘all with three or four rows of pliable wire, 


each row wired to the uprights with bits 
of copper wire. It is best to set the trellises 
before planting the tomatoes. 

But there is another method. Tomatoes 
may also be staked —a stake to each 
plant, or frames may be purchased, and 
kept from year to year. Some gardeners 
use inverted V-shaped trellises. The illus- 
tration at the bottom of the page shows 
this method of staking. 

When setting the plants dig a deep 
hole (best to put manure in each if you 
can compass it), and bury a portion of 
the stem, to increase the root system; 
slant the stem slightly. Half fill the hole 
with water, sprinkle in earth, let set- 
tle, and firm well. The cut- 
worm is one of the tomato’s 
two greatest enemies; there- 
fore inclose the stem of each 
plant with a strip of heavy 
paper or cardboard, letting it 
extend an inch into the ground; 
this will settle the cutworm 
question definitely. The sec- 
ond enemy is the flea beetle, 
seemingly more in evidence in 
all gardens during the last two 
or three years. This minute 
beetle perforates the leaves, 
and the plants become yellow 
and enfeebled and will die un- 
less this pest can be disposed 
of. The most effective way of 
accomplishing this is tosprinkle 
Hat tobacco dust liberally under 

the plants, (Continued on page 256) 











A wide cool stretch of lawn with inviting depths of dark velvety pines beyond. 


An English Garden in a New England Setting 


On the Estate of Chester Lasell, Esq., Whitinsville, Mass. 


N practically the heart of a New 
England mill village, | came, the 
other day, upon a garden so lovely 

that | spent an enchanted hour in wander- 
ing through its paths, nooks, and corners, 
tempted often to pause for a silent, beauty- 
filled moment in the various cunningly 
devised seats, arbors and pergolas, 
coolly-shaded and _ flower-adorned, 
which added so much to the general 
charm of the spot. As we entered the 
garden a graceful bird bath first caught 
my eye. While | am admiring a gor- 
geous red, green, and yellow image of 
a parrot, effectively placed at one side 
of the basin and thinking how admir- 
ably art may emulate nature, behold! 
Polly slowly advances, steps around to 
the other side, and looks curiously at 
the intruders! Apparently she is at- 
tached to the garden by bonds of affec- 
tion only, as she is not confined in any 
way. She gives us an interesting and 
effective silent invitation to penetrate 
farther. 

One of the greatest charms of this 
beautiful garden is the admirable and 
cunning way in which art and nature 
combine to give an attraction, impos- 
sible to achieve without the union. A 
piece of the original forest growth was 
selected as a site for the house and the 
surrounding ample grounds; the un- 
derbrush, and insignificant individ- 
uals cut out; the magnificent and 
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numerous lofty pines conserved and care- 
fully forested; other evergreen and hard- 
wood planting effectively interpolated, 
where wished, and the whole carpeted with 
turf marvelously deep, fine, and velvety, 
considering the underlying tree roots. 





A long latticed grape-covered pergola, housing recesses 
of native ferns along a green path through the centre, 


tempts one to its cool shade. 
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The original and accidental boulders are 
undisturbed when in approved position; 
some are vine covered and some flower 
surrounded. 

The gardens proper apparently planned 
and planted more or less on the lines 
of the beautiful English gardens, do 
not first obtrude themselves upon the 
eye, which is rested and attracted by 
the wide, cool green spaces of lawn, 
the dark, velvety pines, and interest- 
ing planting of the surrounding green- 
ery. The entrance to the main garden 
is indicated by a wide, vine-orna- 
mented flight of stone steps, with 
pedestaled Florentine stone jars at 
each side and bordered with masses of 
shrubbery and evergreens. The garden 
itself is laid out as a large rectangle, 
centred by a pool, around which — in 
August — beautiful, many-hued glad- 
ioli bend and sway. Sky-blue forget- 
me-nots and a procession of blossom- 
ing bulbs form its spring border, and 
blue and white water lilies lie upon its 
sunny bosom. 

Around this is a gravel walk, with 
others leading to the broad outside 
path, which is bordered with wide beds 
of perennial planting, a high privet 
hedge surrounding all. 

At the middle of the side opposite 
the entrance is a high, brick, vine- 
wreathed fountain, with two tall ce- 
dars standing guard, and at each side 
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are brick steps leading to the rose gar- 
den. 

From one side of the main garden 
similar brick steps take one to an area 
of soft turf, at one side of which are 
massed the wonderful pines, oaks, and 
arbor vite, and on the other a sunny 
square is devoted to a large bed of 
picking annuals and seedlings of peren- 
nials — the supply shop of the garden 
beds; the summer breeze wafts en- 
chanting odors from a mignonette 
patch therein. A long, latticed, grape- 
vine-covered pergola, with a green path 
through the centre, bordered by wide 
beds of native ferns (I notice luxuriant 
masses of the beautiful maidenhair— 
adiantum pedatum) tempts one to 
enter its cool shade, and the pendant 
bunches of the enlarging fruit give 
promise of joys to come. Espaliered 
fruit trees beyond interest us by their 
unusual appearance in this New Eng- 
land picture. 

The rose garden is one of the most 
enchanting of the many fascinating 
nooks and corners of the whole garden. 
Entering by a delicate and beautiful 
wrought-iron gate, one comes upon a 
large, sunny square, centered by a sundial, 
which tops a carved stone pedestal. 
From this, brick walks divide the space 
into formal squares, bordered with old- 
fashioned box, the spicy odor of which is 
delightfully intensified by the hot summer 
sun. Partly covered by ramblers, ampe- 
lopsis, woodbine, wistaria, high surround- 
ing walls give a delightful privacy to the 
lovely spot. 

Within the beds bloom hundreds of 
roses; standards, teas, simple old-fash- 
ioned June rose ‘bushes,’ the blossoms of 
every shade of pink, salmon, and crimson, 
and pure white, the rich odors of which, 
mingling with that of the box, have an in- 
describable charm. As | 
sit writing in a delightful 
little pergola, furnished 
with a white iron table, 
chairs, and seat, with the 
latticed top overhead 
covered with wistaria 
andotherluxuriant vines, 
| am impressed with the 
peaceful delight of the 
whole, its fragrant air, 
summer sunshine, deep 
shadows, and glowing 
blossoms, with the tow- 
ering pines and green 
lawn forming a far-off 
background, and | can 
hardly imagine that | 
am not miles away from 
the busy activities of the 
little mill village in 
which this beautiful gar- 
den is located. 

A tiny flight of brick 
steps leads us out from 
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The path from the rose garden leads under rose-covered 


arches to a secluded seat in the wall. 


one corner, and a high, vine-covered brick 
arch reveals a long gravel walk through a 
rose-covered arched pergola, at the end of 
which is a charming seat, tempting the 
discoverer to a fragrant rest under the 
roses. 

Massed each side of the arch there are 
tall, stately cedars, accentuating shade 
and reposeful green. Unexpected openings 
from each side of the path reveal charm- 
ing vistas of tree and shrubbery planting, 
and at either side of the widely separated 
arches forming the long pergola are luxuri- 
ant masses of perennials, a glow of vivid 
color in the August sun. In these beds are 
specialized phloxes — the white and cherry 
(F. G. von Lassburg and Coquelicot), 
salpiglossis, its velvety bells of every shade 
of purples, creams, yellows, and reds, and 





The rose garden with its box-bordered beds and high surrounding walls is one of the 
most enchanting of the many fascinating nooks and corners of the whole garden. 
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the beautiful double annual larkspur 
— in this environment kept to shades 
of lilac and mauve—than which no 
more useful or beautiful annual bloom- 
er was ever evolved. Golden coreop- 
sis supplies a note of brilliancy, and 
dwarf everblooming ramblers are set 
between the arches forming the per- 
gola. 

A narrow shaded path, with step- 
ping stones leading from the pergola, 
takes us to a rockery, planted charm- 
ingly with native ferns. Beyond this 
we come again upon the ample lawn, 
dotted and shaded with the number- 
less groups of carefully preserved, 
nature-planted trees. 

One of the most delightful corners 
of the main garden isan ample, pillared, 
open portico or summer house, looking 
down upon the tennis courts. At the 
corners of the entrance side are curved 
stone seats, enriched by carving, and 
formally set, symmetrical box trees 
both ornament and accent the whole. 
Tall perennials, set with a view of 
affording luxuriant bloom at all sea- 
sons form the back of the wide flower 
border surrounding the whole main gar- 
den. | notice phloxes, New England aster, 
delphiniums, shasta daisy, sneezewort, 
helianthus, and even our old and tried 
friend, the Golden Glow, is not excluded 
from the list. In front are low-growing 
perennials — balloon flower, iris, dianthus, 
peonies, with freely blooming annuals fill- 
ing the chinks. | see Drummond’s phlox, 
marigolds, salvia, heliotrope, German as- 
ters, and all of our old favorites. 

Gorgeous Darwin tulips are specialized 
in spring, and all the long procession of 
the different varieties of the queenly iris 
wends its royal way through May, June, 
and July. Tall, stiff, formally-clipped-and- 
placed box trees in green jars ornament 
and accentuate the 
corners of the principal 
paths which surround 
the greensward and cross 
it lengthwise and width- 
wise at its central axis. 
At the meeting point 
of these paths is a small, 
well-planted pool. 

The practical note of 
work-a-day life is 
struck by the ringing of 
the twelve o'clock fac- 
tory bell. Reluctantly 
we retrace our footsteps 
and leave the beautiful 
spot. As we turn out of 
the entrance, Polly, in- 
scrutable and motion- 
less, apparently in the 
exact position occupied 
two hours ago, turns her 
glittering eye upon us as 
we pass out again into 
New England. 








OME great personage to whom the 
world is paying homage, visits New 
York — perhaps Marshal Foch or 
General Diaz — when, presto! Fifth Ave- 
nue unfurls its pennants against the blue 
and flings to the wind its banners, which 
spiral and swirl with an intoxicated free- 
dom. They are the abandoned, unembod- 
ied expressions of the welcome of the 
multitudes. They express in continual 
chorus all the praise 
and admiration that 
the people would be- 
stow upon such 
worthy heroes. 

So, in imperial 
Rome and in sunny 
Spain the warm- 
blooded Latins, at 
the circus, where they 
urged the speeding 
charioteers to vic- 
tory or to*disaster; or 
in the amphitheatre, 
where they goaded 
the toreador to final 
superhuman effort, 
diffused much of 
their impassioned 
feelings through their 
gay-colored and wide- 
flung fabrics. 

These highly deco- 
rative and richly-em- 
broidered tapestries 
were then, and may 
be to-day, excellent 
mediums for emo- 
tions, either too sub- 
tle or too complicated 
to put into words. In the case of a people 
with such volatile spirits as the Latins, 
they were merely one of the many ways of 
giving vent to the abundance of their joy, 
but with such inexpressive people as the 
Anglo-Saxons, they may serve, perhaps, to 
catch a thought too shy to force itself into 
being through other avenues, or to crys- 
tallize and make permanent a fleeting 
emotion which would otherwise hardly 
have left a recording ripple. 

Perhaps the idea of using hangings for 
decoration, hung flat on the wall or draped 
carelessly over some fine old piece of Ital- 
ian walnut, was initiated by someone who, 
in a moment of revolt against the sombre- 
ness or her surroundings, caught up a bit 
of bright brocade, purchased from a Flor- 
entine nobleman of fallen fortunes, and, in 
sheer exuberance of spirit, hung it up — 
joy articulate — not only for the moment, 
but for days to come. An unsophisticated 
attempt, perhaps, at the art of decoration, 
but a spontaneous one. 

| remember a hallway in a house on a 
hilltop in New Hampshire, where the sur- 


roundings were such as to permit an Ital- 
ian plan and exterior. The shallow hall- 
way led directly to a terrace partially 
enclosed by the wings of the house, which 
framed a glorious view of Mt. Ascutney. 
The hall, severe and dignified as the house, 
was paneled in white and this whiteness 
was not relieved but rather emphasized by 
sprays of English ivy trailing from the 
balcony which encircled the hall. But at 
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A satisfying corner where the furniture and furnishings are grouped beautifully around the 
central motive, an old tapestry of rich and colorful design. 


one end, flung over the railing of the bal- 
cony was a gorgeous rug of oriental rich- 
ness. It was as if it had been placed there 
in a moment of overflowing welcome for a 
well-beloved guest and the spirit of this 
welcome remained to greet all who came 
after. 

Perhaps our grandmothers were mov- 
ed by the same desires when they spread 
about their lambrequins and antimacas- 
sars. Undoubtedly they too had over- 
whelming impulses which demanded some 
such expression. But we to-day are more 
fortunate in having an abundance of ma- 
terial sufficient to express the whole gamut 
of our feelings in all their complexities. 
The world lays its wares at the feet of 
New York. We have but to select, to play 
upon them for our effects as a conductor 
manipulates his orchestra. Brocades, 
damasks, petit-point, batiks, Java cottons, 
rich velvets and old embroideries, all are 
here to wait upon our mood; a bit of gor- 
geous crimson velvet for a barbaric mo- 
ment, or a naive old tapestry fora reflec- 
tive one. By allowing our feelings these 
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Frederick J. Sterner, Architect. 





Our Fifth Avenue Looking-Glass 


legitimate outlets we are building up sus- 
taining antidotes to the drab humdrum of 
life. 

What a stimulating experience, for in- 
stance, to enter such a city house as | have 
seen recently, a house that presents to the 
street all the austerity and formality of an 
Italian palace. The casual passer-by does 
not suspect that the rather formidable Re- 
naissance door leads almost directly to an 
interior court which 
is aglow with a gor- 
geous array of color. 
Bright silk from the 
Orient and dazzling 
shawls with which 
some Spanish Donna 
has regretfully part- 
ed, hang from the 
balconies and win- 
dows which give on 
the court. Gay me- 
dallions are painted 
on the stuccoed walls 
" and lattice is cleverly 
applied in perspec- 
tive. Indeed, here is 
all the playful gayety 
of a Pompeian villa, 
displaying the care- 
fully-trained fancy of 
an artist. 

But it is interest- 
ing to recall that this 
extreme and highly 
decorative note was 
reserved for the court- 
yard, a semi out-of- 
door room, and was 
not carried to the liv- 
ing rooms. It is doubtful if we could keep 
all day, attuned to such high-pitched 
chords. One cannot live continually on 
the heights, and the great level mood of 
the everyday is best reflected, perhaps, 
in more sober pieces like beautiful old 
tapestries of subdued but rich coloring. 
These tapestries, it must be remembered, 
were woven by cloistered ladies of simple 
outlook, with simple ideas and simple re- 
actions. By the stories which they wove, 
day after day and year after year, they 
gave outlet to their emotions; emotions 
which, probably, never fell to the depths of 
moody dejection nor yet reached the 
heights of unrestrained joy. Perhaps, for 
this reason, one of these beautiful old tap- 
estries is more satisfactory to live with for 
a long period of time. It is a record, not of 
a wild flight of fancy, but of a sustained 
and deep emotion. One may, in an intense 
moment, drape the walls with batiks of 
oriental design, but for the most frequent- 
ed rooms one will choose hangings of rich 
and quiet colorings, reflections of a mood 
not too far removed from the everyday. 
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urniture 7 HE successful room not only harmonizes with 


transcending the its architectural background but leaves the | 
commonplace, well impression that it was created to be lived in. | 
Fond within moderate cost Thus, the planning of any interior is a 

matter of discriminative selection rather 
than extravagant expenditure—which may 
account for even the simplest room remaining 
an unforgetable picture in one’s memory. 
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Here may be acquired groups and single 
pieces of Furniture possessing that subtle 
suggestion of livableness which is inseparable 
from correct design, worthy quality and perfect 
artisanship. 
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Grand Rapids Furniture Company 


INCORPORATED 


— 417-421 MADISON AVENUE 








* Prints of attractive interiors, simple or 1 48%~49% Streets ~~ Formerly of West 324St. 
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HILE many floral novelties 

have only a brief popularity, 

every season produces at least 
a few which become a lasting joy. It is 
well worth while experimenting with 
the many to find these few. Indeed, 
your real garden enthusiast gets his 
keenest satisfaction in running down 
a fine new plant, being perhaps the 
first member of the garden fraternity 
in his community to grow it. 

Of course the old favorites are not 
to be overlooked or neglected. There 
is plenty of room for both; but in- 
evitably some of the older varieties 
must give way to the better kinds 
which are coming from the hybridiz- 
ers’ hands. The old time Crimson 
Rambler rose is an example. For 
many years most amateurs knew no 
other, but in spite of its beauty, the 
Crimson Rambler is an untidy rose, 
subject to mildew and losing its leaves 
long before fall. It is being superseded 
by such rosesas Excelsa, Climbing Amer- 
ican Beauty, Aunt Harriet and Paul’s 
Scarlet Climber which, although some- 
what different in form and color, are vastly 
superior as garden subjects. Excelsa and 
the Climbing American Beauty are fairly 
well known. Aunt Harriet is new, and 
Paul’s Scarlet Climber newer still. The 
first is a single scarlet rose, with a white 
centre, which blooms very early and car- 
ries its flowers through a long season. It is 
a very charming flower. Paul’s Climber, 
which is just being introduced, is a rose of 
most vivid hues, of good size, fine texture, 
and a strong grower. It forces well in pots, 
and has made a sensation wherever shown. 

Another fairly new climber is Wich- 
moss, a cross between the true Wichuriana 
rose and the moss rose, a favorite of old 
gardens. There is only one other climber 
which has the typical mossed 
buds and dainty flowers. While 
not a brilliant rose, Wichuriana 
deserves a place in the collec- 
tion of every lover of roses. 





asian Winchmoss, a climb- 
ing MOSS rose. 





The new Angelus rose. 


In choosing climbing roses it is well to se- 
lect those which cover a long season. Aunt 
Harriet, as has been stated, comes early, 
and so does Paul’s Scarlet Climber. For a 
very late rose there are few to surpass 
Elizabeth Ziegler, which is really an im- 
proved Dorothy Perkins, with curiously 
crinkled shell-pink flowers produced with 
the greatest freedom. 

You might linger long among the 
climbers, for they are almost legion, but 
other classes deserve our attention. A 
distinct novelty is Grootendorst, which 
comes from Holland and is a cross between 
the Japanese Rosa Rugosa and the Baby 
Rambler. It shows the characteristics of 
both, making very strong growth, but 





Rosa Hugonis, or Father 
Hugo’s rose. 
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Elizabeth Ziegler, a 
climbing rose. 


Garden -and- Orchard 


New Varieties for the Rose Garden 


By E. I. FARRINGTON 


producing smaller flowers in clusters. 
The flowers are red and their only 
fault is that they take on a somewhat 
purplish tint when old. The flowers 
are remarkable for their strangely 
notched edges, which make them look 
very much like carnations. The thick 
leaves are different from those seen on 
any other rose, and are not troubled 
with mildew. This promises to be a 
fine rose for hedges. 

Although not quite so new, the 
strong growing Rosa MHugonis, or 
Father Hugo’s rose, should also be 
mentioned. This is not a hybrid, but a 
distinct species from northern China, 
where it was discovered by an English 
missionary. It blooms only in the 
spring, but then displays myriads of 
large yellow blossoms set closely to- 
gether on arching stems, so that the 
bush looks like a great fountain of 
yellow blooms. Because of its strong 
growth Rosa Hugonis should have a 
place in the shrub border rather than 
in the flower garden itself. 

Among the newer roses of the garden 
type, Columbia deserves special mention. 
It is a rose which recently received a gold 
medal as being the best American produc- 
tion within five years. Its large, pink 
blossoms are exquisite in form and tex- 
ture, and the rose does very well even in 
New England gardens, although it needs 
protection in winter. 

Still newer, and with its future some- 
what uncertain, the rose Angelus from 
Indiana is making strong claims for 
popularity. While it was first put out as a 
greenhouse rose, it promises to be equally 
at home in the private garden. It is pure 
white, free blooming and very handsome. 

People who are fond of highly scented 
roses will be pleased with the new Cali- 
fornia hybrid-tea called Fra- 
grant Bouquet, with its myriads 
of flowers, delicate pink in color, 
except for a bit of golden yel- 
low at the base of the petals. 
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Anyone can use Valspar Varnish-Stains! 
ALSPAR Varnish-Stains are Valspar itself—the waterproof, weather- 
proof, accident-proof varnish—plus natural wood colors. With one 
| stroke of the brush you apply both varnish and stain. 
VALSPAR They bring out clearly the grain and beauty of the wood and can be 
eee secured in light oak, dark oak, walnut, mahogany, cherry, and moss green. 
} Wherever varnish-stains are needed to brighten up your home—use 


x= Valspar Varnish-Stains. Remember that they give the same matchless 
mean on service that you have always experienced with Valspar, “the varnish 


that won’t turn white.” ‘They are easy to apply and dry over night. 


[ | Send for our Card showing the actual colors. See ‘their beauty for 


eae — yourself. If, however, you are sure just which color you wish, use the 


——— - coupon below to send for a sample can. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes in the World — Established 1832 


3 New York Chicago Boston Toronto London Paris Amsterdam 


W. P. Futter & Co., Pacific Coast 





Reproduction of sample can, 
about 1-5 actual size 


\ , This coupon is worth 20 cents 
\ ‘ 
Special Offer 
VALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 Fourth Ave., New York 
I enclose 15c in stamps, and dealer’s name, for which 


please send a 35c sample can. (Check the sample you * f 
want. If more than one, enclose 15c for each. Write Valspar Stain . O 


plainly. ) State Calor... <..6.5.. 
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Through the glass doors of this oven you may 
watch your cake rise and catch your biscuits be- 
fore that delightful brown has turned to black. 


T is said that man never gets hold of a 
good thing that woman does not 
soon preémpt it for her own. That 

this is true in the home needs no proof, for 
instances are many. The latest is the use 
of plate glass. One day Mrs. Smith 


By ELVA D. HOOVER 


Drawings by Verna Cook Salomonsky 


bread boards or pads, and no utensil 
should be dropped on to the table with a 
bang. 

For table tops it is infinitely superior 
to the old-fashioned wooden top, so ab- 
sorbent of moisture and odors, so hard to 
keep dry and sweet. Even the oilcloth 
cover, which helps to protect a table top, 
has a comparatively short life, and must 
be renewed frequently for the sake of 
both sanitation and good looks. Metal 
tops rank next to glass or porcelain, but 
their weakness is their susceptibility to 
acids and to stains of various kinds. A 
glass or porcelain table top, if used with 
reasonable care, will last a lifetime, giving 
satisfactory service every minute of this 
time. Porcelain or marble slabs may be 
purchased in standard sizes, while plate 
glass may be cut to fit any table, so that 
the table you have may serve as a foun- 
dation. 

But plate glass has other uses in the 
kitchen besides this. Glass shelves first 
made their appearance in the bathroom, 
and proved so satisfactory there that 
they are now finding their way into the 
kitchen. 

Any housewife who has worked and 
scrubbed in an endeavor to keep spotless 
the ordinary wooden shelf will appreciate 
this new labor-saver—for such it is. 





Have You a Glass Kitchen? 


























No excuse to-day, with a mirror on the ice box, 


for the cook to greet the postman or the caller with ~ 


a daub of flour on her face. 


Because of its cleanliness it does not at- 
tract to its corners ants, roaches, or their 
city cousins, the water bugs. In addition, 
it is so easily cleansed — no scrubbing 
brush, no abrasive cleaner, no washing 
soda, but just warm soapsuds and a cloth. 

In a jiffy it is good as new. Some- 





saw and admired the big plate glass 
cover on Mr. Smith’s office desk. It 
was n’t long until up-to-date homes 
boasted plate glass covers for dress- 
ers, dining and library tables. Now 
she has gone a step further. If glass 
is such a desirable table cover, why 
not use it in the kitchen? As a re- 
sult of her experiment we have 
glass-top and porcelain-top tables 
as the centre of efficient kitchen 
equipment. 

What are the advantages of glass 
in the kitchen? It is good-looking. 
It is easily cleaned — a damp cloth 
will quickly remove all soil. It is 
non-absorbent of both liquids and 
odors — therefore, there are no un- 
sightly stains to remove, and no 
stale odors to be diffused through- 
out the kitchen. It does not hold 
moisture, a perfect magnet for ver- 
min. Its one disadvantage is that 
it is breakable, being, like any glass, 





























susceptible to sudden changes of 
temperature and to sudden jars. 
But, of course, if you live in a glass 
house, you do not throw stones. 
Hot dishes should be set on small 





















































Glass castors on all movable furniture will protect the floor, and a 


piece of glass on the door will prevent finger marks. 
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one may ask whether glass makes as 
strong shelves as does wood. Yes, 
it does. If it is properly braced — 
and no shelf, of whatever material, 
should bear a heavy load without 
being braced in the centre as well 
as at the ends— it will carry as 
heavy a load as any self-respecting 
shelf should bear. 

In considering glass shelves, one 
is inevitably led to consider also 





the food containers kept on these 
shelves. The original container is 
the sack or carton in which the food 
came from the market. One can 
scarcely imagine a more unsightly 
picture than is presented by a mot- 
ley array of such containers. Other 
types, all vast improvements on 
the makeshift mentioned, include 








wood, tin, painted or unpainted, 
porcelain, and earthenware. Why 
not glass? Wood is serviceable for 
only a few things; tin is likely to be 
affected by moisture — salt will 
in time rust a tin can; porcelain, 
while the best of the list, lacks one 
valuable quality — transparency. 
Glass containers have, in addition to 
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Your Dining Room —and Mahogany 


HEN you ask your friends to “gather 

‘round the Mahogany,” it isn’t the 
expense involved, it’s the good taste of your 
furniture and appointments which wins 
their approval. 

—and is there any furniture which radi- 
ates cheerfulness, refinement and true hos- 
pitality as much as Mahogany? 

Is there any furniture which translates 
your hospitality so surely? Your taste may 
lean toward quaint Chippendale, character- 
istic Hepplewhite, or severe Sheraton. Or 
you may like the formality of the Adam 
period or the sturdiness of early Colonial, but 
—remember this—each 
and every one of these 
examples of approved 
styles had its origin in 
Mahogany and 1s made 
today of Mahogany, if it 
is made right. 

Recollect this when 
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room furniture, or furniture for any other 
room in your home — buy Mahogany and 
your good taste is unquestioned, just as it 
is when you buy Sterling silver, old lace 
or any other article on which good taste 
has placed its approval. 

Genuine Mahogany lends dignity to any 
room in which it appears, and its beauty 
and value grow greater with each succeed- 
ing year. 

Ask your dealer to guarantee that your 
purchase is Genuine Mahogany and, in order 
that you may appreciate the beauty of Ma- 
hogany to the utmost, insist upon the light 
finish, the finish which 
brings out the full 
beauty of the grain and 
figure. Goodstyle, good 
taste and an apprecia- 
tion of what is best in 
furniture is always 
shown by the possession 
of Genuine Mahogany. 





\ After all—there’s nothing like 


MAHOGANY 








Li MAHOGANY ASSOCIATION, 347 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 
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their ease of cleansing, this big advantage. 
By running her eye along the supply shelf, 
the housewife can instantly check up the 
amounts on hand. What a help this is 
when one is hurrying off to market! 
Moreover, whenever she reaches for some 
supply, her eye will encounter 
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man with a dab of flour on her face! 

When one begins to think of utensils 
made of glass, one is surprised at the vari- 
ety on the market to-day. Heading the 
list is the glass rolling pin, not needing 
flour to keep it dry. These rolling pins 
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all accustomed to seeing our morning 
coffee bubbling up under the glass top of 
the percolator. But in the new type, we 
can watch the whole process from the 
time the water starts to bubble until it 
settles back into the bowl as clear, spark- 
ling coffee. The percolator 
consists of an upper bowl con- 





that empty spice jar, so easily an 


forgotten until one needs it in | _J 
a hurry. So there will be no 
excuse for last-minute trips 
tothe store for something that 
she ‘didn’t know was all 
gone.” The containers may be 

















any shape or size suited to 
individual needs. The lowly 
Mason jar is not to be de- 
spised, but a jar with a glass 
stopper, such as a candy jar, 
will be more efficient. Also, 
square jars pack on the shelf 
more economically than do 
round ones. 

Many fixtures in the kitch- 
en would be improved if glass 
were used. There is, for in- 
stance, the metal doorknob, 
which must be polished fre- 
quently, especially if there are 
little, sticky fingers to be 
reckoned with. Why not 
substitute for it a glass knob, 
needing only a damp cloth? 
Even the bread and cake 
boxes may be fitted with glass knobs. 
The careful housewife will not forget to 
protect her linoleum from being marred 
by putting glass castors on all movable 
furniture. Glass protectors for swinging 
doors have found widespread favor, for 
they save the door itself many a finger 
mark, unavoidable but most unsightly. 
Glass towel racks are much more sanitary 
. than wooden ones, and give the kitchen a 
neater appearance than do the mischiev- 
ous lines stretched across the room, so 
prone to catch the unwary passer-by. 
Have you ever caught your hair in such 
a line? 

The stove now has its share of glass. 
Certain ovens on the market are equipped 
with glass insets in the doors. Of course, 
the obvious advantage of these is that 
one can watch the food in the oven with- 
out subjecting it to the sudden drafts 
caused by opening the door. In many of 
these glass doors the glass is put in in 
sections, to allow for expansion and con- 
traction. In using these ovens, to be sure, 
one must not forget that the glass doors 
become greasy, and need a frequent 
cleansing to keep them bright and shining. 
The most modern oil stoves are equipped 
with glass fuel containers, so much more 
easily cared for than the old-fashioned 
ones. 

Even the ice box has not escaped, for 
behold, we found one with a mirror in 
the top door! There is no possible excuse 
now for the busy cook to greet the post- 
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Glass shelves with glass containers, a glass-top table, glass towel racks and a 
glass ventilator, will all add to the gayety of the kitchen. 


may be hollow so that they can be filled 
with ice, and are ideal for puff pastry. 
Next, where is the dough-board? There 
isn’t any. The glass table top proved so 
wonderfully satisfactory for pastry that 
the sticky, unsanitary, wooden dough- 
board just had to go. And along with it 
are going many other wooden and metal 
utensils. There are now covered glass 
jars of various sizes for storage of butter, 
pickles, eggs, and for similar uses. These 
same jars make good mixing bowls. 
Measuring cups in glass are especially ac- 
curate because one can look across rather 
than down into the ingredients being 
measured; the lipped cups are the easiest 
to use. Glass lemon squeezers are not 
readily affected by acids; neither are 
funnels, made in different-sizes for filling 
jars and bottles. Coffee grinders with 
glass containers serve the same purpose 
as glass storage jars on the shelf. There 
will be no danger, some tragic morning, 
of grinding empty space instead of the 
expected coffee. 

The food mixers of all kinds have found 
wide use in these busy days because they 
are timesavers. There are mayonnaise 
mixers, beverage mixers, small butter 
churns, and butter mergers. One butter 
churn is used by being attached to the 
faucet, the flow of water through the 
‘motor’ operating the paddle — and you 
can watch the butter ‘come.’ 

Quite the newest adaptation of glass is 
the all-glass coffee percolator. We are 





taining coffee and a lower 
bowl containing water, all 
mounted on a nickel frame 
and heated by a small alcohol 
lamp. 

Refrigerator dishes of glass 
are most satisfactory. They 











are easily cleaned, do not ab- 
sorb odors, and are good con- 
ductors of cold. Refrigerator 
dishes should be narrow and 
deep rather than broad and 
flat. Glass cans and tumblers 
with broad bases meet this 
requirement very well. A 
glass jar has the advantage 
that it may be used for foods 
with strong odors, because 
the top can be adjusted to 
prevent the escape of odors. 
Cooking utensils of glass 
have already found for them- 
selves a permanent place. 
There was a time, not so 
many years ago, when to 
cook in glass was considered 
absurd. But after a process was found 
which rendered glass non-resistant to ex- 
treme changes of temperature, these 
cooking utensils soon became formidable 
rivals of the earthenware baking dishes. 
They do not withstand direct heat from 
a flame, but they are not harmed by direct 
contact with a fireless cooker radiator, 
even though heated to a high temperature. 
They are good conductors of heat as well 
as of cold, therefore are an aid to thor- 
ough cooking. They are easily cleaned, 
needing no special polishes to keep them 
bright and shining. There are only two 
‘don’ts’ to be remembered: Don’t put 
the utensil over a direct flame; and don’t 
handle a hot glass utensil with a wet cloth. 
Not only are these glass utensils efficient 
for cooking purposes, but they perform 
a double duty in that they may be used 
for serving as well. This reduces dish- 
washing, and eliminates the handling of 
food after it has been cooked. How often 
have you taken from the oven a delectable 
looking pudding, and sighed with regret 
because the golden brown top must be 
spoiled by transference to another dish! 
Now the guests will have their appetites 
whetted by beholding the creation just 
as it came from the oven. Most of the 
glass cooking vessels are fitted into nickle- 
silver or silver holders, which give a dis- 
tinctly dress-up appearance to the table. 
The problem of ventilation in the kitch- 
en is an important one. The cook must 
have air, fresh and (Continued on page 257) 
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From a drawing by Wesley Bonestell © ARCO 1922 


Architects: Henry M. Congdon & Son, New York 


TRINITY CHURCH, Waterbury, Connecticut, where two Ipza. TYPE A HEAT MACHINES 
are paying for themselves in the fuel they save. 


How much less in the end! 


HE old-fashioned heating plant in 
this church burned 80 tons of coal 
in the winter of 1918-19. 

The church committee hesitated whether 
to substitute IpbEaL TYPE A Heat Ma- 
cHINES, or a cheaper boiler. They de- 
cided to pay a little more tor 
the Ipean TYPE A. 

The following winter, a 
hard winter, 65 tons were 
burned. 

Last winter, a mild winter, 

55 tons were burned. 

A saving of 40 tons in two 

years! 


There are two kinds of heating equip- 
ment—the kind that is merely a purchase; 
and the kind that is a long-time investment. 

The American Radiator Company is 
in the business of selling heating invest- 
ments. Sometimes they cost a trifle more 

in the beginning—but how 
much less in the end! 








If you plan to build or remodel this 
year, the first piece of literature to send 
for is our booklet on the Ipgan TYPE 
A Heat Macuine. Mail your re- 
quest to either address below. For 
every heating problem we have a 
heating product. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 





Iveau Boilers and American Radiators for every heating need 


104 West 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 


Dept. 54 


816 So. Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 



































Some Considerations in House Wiring 


OME days ago I read that, after 
% working on the problem for thirty 
years, electrical experts had finally 
succeeded in developing and transmit- 
ting a current of over a million volts. 
This fact alone did not seem so impres- 
sive, until it was pointed out that 
it meant a long step toward har- 
nessing lightning. It also means the 
easier transmission of power over 
long distances, which, in turn, means 
more farms with electric ranges. All 
of which is in accordance with the 
times. 
There is an organization which 
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home and let it stay there without charge 
for a month so as to overcome the natural 
prejudice against the innovation. Yet we 
are progressing. To-day there are about 
7,000,000 wired homes. in the United 
States and the estimates of one large 
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omitting features which afterwards will 
be desired are greatly reduced. Any list 
of things to consider is apt to be either 
too elaborate or else not applicable in 
some features. However, a list is a good 
reminder and a typical one is given here:— 


_ Living Room 
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has as its slogan, ‘ Do it electrically,’ 
and that, in fact, is the slogan of the 
country to-day. We are just waking 
up to the Aladdin lamp properties 
which lie hidden in the little electric 
wires which come into our houses. 
There is scarcely a wish we could 
have which these wires could not in 
some mysterious way make come 
true. If we are too warm, they fan 
us. If we are chilly, the warm glow 
of a room heater cheers and comforts 
us. Our meals are cooked, our food 
refrigerated, our clothes washed and 
ironed, our floors swept —all by 
the mysterious agent which. enters 
our homes through those little 
electric wires. And as yet we have 
scarcely more than tapped the res- 
ervoir of possibilities which they 
represent. We put up with in- 
conveniences because our houses 
are not properly wired. And the 
strange thing is that we do not 
realize the handicap which poor 
wiring imposes. We are like the 
farmer who finally installs a pump 
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on his back porch after carrying 
water for years from a spring. He 
does not appreciate the inconveni- 
ence of not having water piped 
throughout the house. Having but 
one fixture or one outlet in a room is very 
much like having a pump on the back 
porch. Two years ago a friend of mine 
received a coffee percolator for Christmas 
and he has never used it because there is 
no place for it to be attached. I once 
visited a house where a vacuum cleaner 
remained tucked away in a closet because 
it was more trouble to climb on chairs, un- 
screw lights and attach the thing, first in 
one room and then in another, than it was 
to clean up by the old-fashioned method. 
It is always a struggle to introduce modern 
conveniences in any land. The Standard 
Oil Company worked for years before it 
could introduce kerosene lamps to replace 
tallow candles in the homes of China. In 
some parts of France to-day the electric 
light companies run a light or two into a 


Piest FLoor PLAN. 


Floor plans showing location of fixtures, base plugs, and 


power outlets for a typical eight-room house. 


electrical concern indicate that about 
1,000,000 new homes are being wired each 
year. A washing machine manufacturer 
estimates that there are 1,500,000 electric 
washing machines in use at present, and 
the electric range is growing more and 
more popular. 

In order to use and enjoy the appliances 
which have been developed for the con- 
venience and comfort of house owners, it 
is necessary to give some study to the 
scheme of wiring, and this, of course, is 
best done before the house is built. 

Each individual house presents a prob- 
lem of its own to the designer of the 
electric wiring system, but there are 
certain features which are common to 
the majority of houses, and by having 
guide posts to go by the chances of 
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Lights and Switches 
Heat Regulator for furnace 
Vacuum Cleaner 


i Ele oe 
—— Electric clock 


Dining Room 


Lights and Switches 

Power outlets for table and side- 
board utensils 

Signal bell 

Fan 

Vacuum cleaner 


Kitchen 


Lights and Switches 

Ice box 

Range 

Iron 

Fan 

Signal bell 

Dish Washer 

Power for electric utensils 
Water heater 


Laundry 


Lights and Switches 
Washing machine 
Mangle 


Chamber 


Lights and Switches 
Fan 

Portable room warmer 
Vacuum cleaner 

Hot Pad 

Sewing Machine motor 
Curling Iron 


Bathroom 


Lights and Switches 
Portable room warmer 
Portable water heater 
Vibrator 


Basement 


Motor grindstone 
Bell transformer 
Ice cream freezer 


These, as I have pointed out, are merely 
suggestive items. If there is a sewing 
room, a sewing machine outlet would be 
unnecessary in a chamber, and the individ- 
ual choice of the housewife may dictate a 
reapportioning of some of the other items. 
It is also not expected that the average 
small house will contain all of the ap- 
pliances listed. Where gas is convenient, 
it will probably be some time before the 
usual and satisfactory type of instantane- 
ous gas water heater will be displaced by 
an electric water heater, but as it is so 
much easier to install wiring during the 
construction of a house than afterwards it 
is well to anticipate as much as possible. 
Some idea of how to solve the average 
wiring problem may be obtained from 
studying an individual case and for this 
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After Sunset-Lightolier 


Adam Candle Lightolier 
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Chippendale Corona Lightolier 


Here Are 
Two Ideal Ways of Lighting 


This exquisite Chip- 
pendale Candle Light- 


This Louis XVI Corona y, D - ee. R 
Lightolier, 72 inches long, olier, 36 inches long and 
with 22-inch shade, is a our iIntng- oom 18 inches spread, is the 
very beautiful dining- very acme of lighting fix- 
room fixture — finished in -_ Ce ee in 

gold or silver plate, or 


gold or silver plate. 
The Corona Lightolier, without glare, throws a  %omam gold. 
flood of brilliant light downward onto the din- 
ing table, enhancing the beauty of silver and 
linen. At the same time, through its patented 
diffusing bowl, under the shade, it spreads a 
diffused light throughout the rest of the room. 
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The Candle Lightolier, when at the right height 
from the table and equipped with the proper 
silk shades, brightly lights every part of the 
dining-room, while reflecting down upon the 


table a pleasant and sufficient illumination. This is @ Candle Light- 


Tiis Adem Corece olier that is so differ- 
t 720 . 7, . . e ~ 7 - sok 7 7 
with 22-inch shade, is a Just as Lightolier Company has solved the em be Me yas Pn 
very unusually graceful lighting problems of the dining room, so has Length 36 inches. 
d hed & P 8 
or siher plat, or Roman it equally well-solved the lighting problems of $144 ,26 inches, with 
5 . or Roman equally well-solvec e lig g pre five lights — finished in 
om every other room in the home — both in fixtures ¢,"ew exclusively 
) Lightolier finish. 


and lamps —and at a minimum of cost to you. 





















Lightolier has nation-wide distribution. There is at least 
one Lightolier dealer in your town, where you can examine 
adequate stocks of Lightoliers and also obtain Lightolier expert 
advisory service gratis. 

If you don’t know where the nearest Lightolier dealer is, write 
us and we will gladly tell you by return mail, and send you at 
the same time our booklet, “‘ The Secret of Entrancing Light. 
For convenience of people in New York, our showrooms are 
accessibly located. 
































This modernized 
This is a Candle Light- 


e 
Georgian Corona Light- 
olier, 72 inches long, olier in Colonial design. 
with 20-inch shade, ts Length 36 inches, with a 
spread of 17 inches, and 


a model © (ane pro- 
portions — finishe in havi ve li, — fin- 
gold or silver plate, or 6703.1 8:7-0. > Gam 4 ished in sterling ake 
gold. . 3 
509 Broadway at Prince St.| ii 
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purpose | have selected a small house of 
attractive but not unusual plan. The 
lighting scheme in a house is so much a 
matter of individual taste, that it becomes 
a serious problem in connection with the 
wiring layout. , For instance, in the living 
room shown, which is 15 feet 10 inches 
by 24 feet 2 inches, two central ceiling 
lights spaced as shown at ‘A’ would 
furnish abundant light to all 
parts of the room, and if the 
room is high and the fixtures 
properly designed, this would 
give the best results from an il- 
luminating engineer's standpoint. 
Wall lights, however, add an at- 
tractive touch to a living room, and 
therefore in order to provide for 
any contingency the wiring of this 
particular room should include both 
the fixtures at ‘A,’ and the six 
lights at ‘B.’ Entrance to the liv- 
ing room is through the door off 
the hall, and therefore a switch 
controlling at least part of the 
lights should be located at a 
convenient point near the door, 
as shown at ‘SA.’ The living room 
has other doors however, and as they 
may conceivably open on a garden, it 
is only natural that at times entrance to 
the room may be desired from this direc- 
tion, and therefore a second switch located 
near one of the doors would afford a con- 
venience when entering after dark. Ina 
room as long as this, it is possible that the 


owner would wish to have a davenport in ° 


front of the fireplace with a table back of 
it, in which case an electric lamp might be 
desired on the table. A cord for this light 
could be dropped from one of the ceiling 
fixtures but this is never advised. A con- 
venient way is to run the cord from a floor 
plug and this possibility should at least be 
considered. A plug for a vacuum cleaner 
and other baseboard plugs for table or 
reading lamps should be provided for. The 
lighting for the dining room must conform 
to the individual taste of the owner, but 
here it is almost certain that one ceiling 
fixture would be in the centre of the room. 
Wall fixtures might be desired on either 
side of the fireplace and here would be an 
excellent place for using detachable fix- 
tures. Base plugs are always convenient in 
a dining room and one of the most satis- 
factory schemes is to have two or three at- 
tachment plugs fastened under the edge of 
the dining room table, but this usually 
means a connection from the floor through 
dining room rug which is perfectly feasi- 
ble from an electrical standpoint, but 
sometimes hard on the rug. The alterna- 
tive to this is either to bring cords down 
from the overhead fixture which is always 
inconvenient and awkward, or else to 
bring them across from base plugs on the 
wall. The location of the buffet should be 
determined and base plugs placed near 
enough to allow attachment to the coffee 
percolator and chaffing dish. As entrance 
to the room is gained through two doors 
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the most convenient arrangement would 
be to have switches near each door. How- 
ever, if there is a switch at ‘SA,’ and 
wall bracket near the other door, a second 
switch would not be really necessary but 
it would be a convenience. The installa- 
tion of switches during the initial wiring of 
the house adds an almost negligible item 
to the total bill and as they may afford 
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convenience for a generation or more, it 
is better to err on the safe side and have 
too many rather than too few. 

In the kitchen, the lighting problem be- 
comes less a matter of taste and more a 
question of utility. Light should be con- 
veniently placed over the sink in such a 
way as not to cast annoying shadows, and 
the same is true in the case of the range. 
These two lights, if equipped with large 
enough bulbs and carefully designed fix- 
tures, would ordinarily give ample light 
for a whole room, but a kitchen is in many 
senses a work room, and needs a little 
special consideration in the matter of 
lighting. On the cabinet at the left of the 
stove is a special fixture like a reading 
lamp which throws the light down on the 
working space. These three lights will 
sufficiently illumine every part of the work- 
ing kitchen and will prove an economy in 
the end. Power outlets for a kitchen are 
important. Any house built to-day, how- 
ever remote the use of an electric range 
may seem to the owner, should be wired so 
that an electric range might be installed at 
some future time. Because of the heavy 
current required by a range, usually a 
special circuit is necessary from the point 
where the wires enter the house and in 
some cases alterations in the wiring out- 
side of the house must be made, but usually 
electric light companies are only too glad 
to take care of their end in the matter. Pro- 
vision should also be made for an electric 
refrigerator and for an electric dishwasher. 
The sketches show a wiring scheme based 
on certain assumptions as to location 
of furniture which must always be made. 
In the entrance hall, three switches are 
placed, one to control an outside light; 
the other to control a hall light; and the 
third for the upstairs hall light. A base 
plug is placed as shown for a table light, 
and as there is no other convenient place 
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in the hall for a table, this is fairly defi- 
nitely located. In the dining room the 
advisable scheme is to have floor plugs in 
the centre of the room; one is for the bell 
to the kitchen, one for connection to out- 
lets on the table, or else for cords direct to 
appliances which might be used on the 
table. Other power outlets are located 
at the sides of the room as shown. 
Lights are spaced each side 
of the fireplace largely for oma- 
mental effect, and these are bal- 
anced by lights at the other end of 
the room. Two switches are located 
near the doer leading to the kitchen, 
one to control the dining room light, 
and the other one ceiling light in 
the kitchen as shown. The location 
of this ceiling outlet is subject to 
some difference of opinion. If it is 
placed near the centre of the room, 
it will shine into the oven, which is 
an advantage, but it will cast an 
awkward shadow of anyone stand- 
ing in front of the range. Located 
as shown, it will light anything on 
top of the range and the wall outlet 
will throw light into the oven. The alcove 
or breakfast room is lighted by one ceiling 
outlet, and a floor plug provides for use of 
appliances. The lights on the terrace are 
controlled both in the breakfast room and 
in the living room as shown. The wall 
outlets on the terrace offer a convenience 
for reading and a base plug may be used 
either for a table lamp, a fan or other ap- 
pliances as desired. 

The sketch of the second floor shows a 
small layout for various types of bed- 
rooms. In Chamber No. 1, a wall bracket 
is shown between the twin beds. If there 
is space enough, a better arrangement 
would be to have a small table between 
these beds with a table lamp which 
would mean a base plug instead of a wall 
outlet. Ceiling lights are largely a thing 
of the past. In a correctly lighted bed- 
room, the dresser or chiffonier will always 
have lights on either side. The difficulty in 
laying out the lighting is that the owner 
may not place the dresser where originally 
intended. Closets should always be pro- 
vided with light, and in cases where the 
door is sure to be kept closed, a convenient 
arrangement is to have the light turned 
on and off by the opening and closing of 
the door. A snap switch is, however, al- 
most as handy, and has the further ad- 
vantage that the light in the closet may be 
turned off, if not desired, and is not left 
burning if the closet door is mistakenly 
left open. In Chamber No. 1, the closets 
are wardrobe closets and do not need lights, 
especially if the doors are backed with 
mirrors to reflect the light from the wall 
brackets. The linen closet is another 
place where it is not necessary to have a 
light, because there are double doors 
exposing the whole closet which then 
receives plenty of light from the fixture 
in the passageway just outside of this 
closet. (Continued on page 249) 
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Can anyone afford not to 


OU may sometimes hear people say— _ different color—at a popular range ot prices— 
“Well, I’d like to put in Simmons Mat- Purple Label 
tresses 4 it i ” Blue Label Green Label 
» but I can’t afford it just now. Red Lokal White Label 
Nevertheless, no “saving” can compen- 5 C hes thi lified 
sate anyone for sleeping on the shocking immons Company makes this unqualifie 


mattresses of ordinary consumption. statement to the merchant— 
“Cut open any Simmons Mattress that comes 
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| If Simmons Mattresses cost fwice their into your store. If you do not find it up to speci- 
I very moderate prices—they would still be fications or better—ship back every item of Simmons 
cheap, in view of their sleeping quality and —_— merchandise, and never send us another order.” 
perfect cleanliness. Built for Sleep—of pure, A Service due the American Public 
clean, new kapok orcotton. No“renovat Today Simmons can give the public a complete 
materials. Each Simmons Mattress sleeping unit. Beds, Springs 
TTT TT oxi MITT delivered at your home in and Mattresses, each built 
AMA SIM | (WM sealed carton roll— perfectly to fit the other—all built for 
Ca ime Hi) sweet and clean. sleep. In this way, you se- 
& SSR ra Your choice of five styles— cure a real guarantee of 
F | i WAT} yO distinguished by Labels of sleep satisfaction. 


a 





Look for the Simmons Label 
The “Tudor.” SIMMONS COMPANY 


Design 1963—in Twin Pair = eye YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO KENOSHA SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 
(Executive Offices, Kenosha, Wis.) 


/\ SIMMONS 


B u i l t fo r p l ¢ e P FREE BOOKLET ON SLEEP: 


Write us for ‘‘Sleep and its Environment’’ 
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? Questions and Answers 
L 

of ss - UESTION: Could you tell me approxi- 

Al Vs : a) mately how much chintz or cretonne 

( / Ud LS In af would be required for making slip covers for 

three pieces of furniture? 
Answer: The interior decorating depart- 
ment of a large store gives us the following 


approximate yardage required for slip covers 
for the three pieces of furniture mentioned. 


HOT -WIRG CHAE. 5. occ es es 8 to 10 yards 
For large armchair........ 8 to 10 yards f 
For davennort. ........:. 12 to 18 yards 


Home Lovers 
UESTION: We wish to repaint some 


EAUTY in design and finish, dura- pieces of furniture which are now var- 
bility of construction and authen- nished. Is it necessary to remove the varnish, 

ticity of style have earned for Elgin A. and could you tell us how to proceed? 
Simonds Furniture a place in the most 
tastefully furnished homes. 
Whenever you wish help in arranging your 
home furnishings, our Department of Interior 
Design gladly offers its services. 





Answer: In order to repaint the furniture 
successfully, you must first roughen the surface 
thoroughly with sandpaper or steel wool in 
order to obtain a surface to which the paint 
: will adhere. After the application of sand- 
Write for vt —_ “B” paper or wool, cover with a coat of what- 

ne ee ever paint you select. Nexi, decorate with 
whatever motif you like, and finally apply a 
coat of orange shellac to preserve it from dust. 
Chintz and wall paper are both suggestive of 
designs for decorating furniture. Bouquets, 
garlands of flowers, or an engaging conven- f 
x tional design are all effective. The Febru- 
“epee She ary Shopping Guide mentions decalcomanies 
KIgin a Mel ii ite ate ke or transfer pictures which may be used on 

( ompany furniture. 


Manufacturers of Surnitur 


SYRACUSE.N.Y 

NEWYORK BOSTON CHICAGO S genoonge I am intending to make over 

a 1oom, formerly used as a kitchen, into 
a nursery and will appreciate any helpful sug- 
gestions you can-give.- (1) What wall tints are 
recommended for a southwest room? Is paint, 
calcimine, or paper best? What combinations 
of color are preferable? (2) What artistic ar- 
rangement can be made so that pictures can be \ 
hung or pinned low without marring the walls? 
Is not burlap unsanitary and rather unsightly 
in a bedroom? (3) Is there any particular type 
of fireplace especially practical for a small room 
and small chimney? (4) What suggestions can 
you give as to the kind and the placing of 
electric lights? 


AnsweEr:(1) If the walls are already wain- 
scot one third of the way up, we should recom- 
mend that you paint this deep gray-cream, 
giving it a glossy finish, which is easily cleaned. 
On the upper wall, use one of the Kate Greena- 
way papers, which have quaint little figures 
on a cream or gray ground. A plain paper with 
a frieze of figures interesting to a child just 











. e « 6 a 

Irises P eonies and Gladioli above the wainscot would also be good. There 

9 4 , might be squat ducks, Sunbonnet Babies or 

The Flowers that Bloom from April until October Mother Goose characters, which may be pur- 

Order now for early spring delivery. We are growers and importers of the choice varieties. chased ready to apply or may be cut out at 
Over 600 varieties of Irises. Our ideal soil conditions enable us to grow the finest of roots home i 
and bulbs. Our selected varieties of Irises and Peonies withstand our extremes of weather . We iesittw sil ie sls dia oll i 
and are therefore acclimated to grow well in all parts of the United States and Canada. (2) € wonder if you wish to allow the cn 4 
Our Gladioli are selected from the best varieties. We ship with the idea to please, and that dren to pin up the pictures, kindergarten fash- i 
we succeed in this respect is shown by the number of repeat orders received. ion, when you ask if we know of some ‘artistic 

Send to-day for our Free 25-page illustrated catalogue and supplements arrangement so that pictures can be hung or ' 

RAINBOW GARDENS pinned low without marring the walls. We 

know of no other means than using a dado of 

Seventh Floor, COMMERCE BUILDING ST. PAUL, MINN. burlap. Children get so much enjoyment 





through pinning their cutouts on the burlap 
that its unsightliness is counteracted. ; 
(3) The type of fireplace with a grate for 


April Will Be The Country House Number coal, similar to those used in English houses, is 


most practical, for a small room and small 
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IB She JaWVar 
F RADIATOR COVER 
Covers your low radiator 
and forms a window seat 
S pleasing in design and finish as a piece of fine furniture, the Ja-Nar 
Radiator Cover fits in ideally with your interior decorating motif. 
etait You have a choice of seven exquisite finishes, or can secure a special color- 


Temperature Control 





For warm air heating, just 
place the Sylphon Regitherm 
on any convenient wall in 
your residence and set the 
indicator, thereby insuring 
uniform temperature through 
its control of the dampers on 
your furnace. This little in- 
strument is entirely self-con- 
tained; there is no electricity 
required, no clock work to 
wind or run down, and it is 
absolutely silent in action. It 
can be used with any furnace 
or boiler and even on systems 
where the steam is supplied 
from the outside. 


PRICE COMPLETE, $35 


Write for descriptive literature 
on the Sylphon Regitherm. 


Pita sinseae 


ing to match surrounding woodwork exactly. Being made of best grade 
furniture steel, it will never warp, split or discolor. 


The Ja-Nar Radiator Cover is now obtainable in standard sizes to slip 
over low radiators in old or new homes, without muss or fuss. In place 
of unsightly radiator coils, you have an attractive window seat. It will 
not become hot. You can arrange books, flowers, or any object on the top, 
or place furniture right next to it without danger of warping. 

It protects draperies and wall paper from the streaking and staining a 
radiator always causes when uncovered. A Ja-Nar Radiator Cover costs 
no more than a good chair. 

The Ja-Nar Radiator Cover does not shut off any heat. It increases 
the radiation slightly and sends the warm air out close to the floor, where 
it does most good. Cold air is taken from the floor, warmed inside the 
insulation-lined cabinet, and passes into the room through the louvres, or 
openings. 

You can also obtain Ja-Nar Radiator Covers to conceal high radiators. 

Write today for our folder containing all the interesting details of the 


Ja-Nar. It will be sent without charge, together with information as 
to where Ja-Nars may be obtained. Please address department Y. 


THE FULTON COMPANY, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Representatives in all the larger centers 


Manufacturers of Leakless Radiator Valves, Temperature Regulators, Pressure Regulators and other Sylphon Specialties 
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THE RUMFORD 


This is not an advertisement. It isacommemo- 
ration. It is also an appreciation of a group of 
important patrons, one of whom is The Atlantic 
Monthly Company. The Rumford Press makes 
The Atlantic Monthly, The House Beautiful and 
The Living Age. 

March first, 1922, the Press will be installed 
in the new building illustrated above. It is a 
completely fireproof structure of cement and 
steel, four stories in height, 80 by 180 feet, 
equipped with every possible improvement that 
skill and experience can suggest for convenience 
in electrotyping, printing and binding. 

In 1909 the total value of products of the Press 
was $67,000. In 1920, $988,000. In 1909 the pay- 
roll of the Press was $850 per week. In 1921 it 
averaged over $11,000 per week. 

Within the brief space of twelve years The 
Rumford Press has become a leader in the pro- 
duction of magazines of national reputation. 
The imprint of The Rumford Press is now an 
evidence of class and stability. It is becoming 
a publishers’ asset. 

In addition to its select and remarkable com- 
pany of magazines, the Press produces a large 











PRESS 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
An Imprint that Travels Around the World Every Month in the Year 
* 


number of pamphlets and books, numbering 
among its customers a dozen great universities, 
colleges and institutions and also many impor- 
tant interests. 

In twelve crowded years The Rumford Press 
has made the capital city of New Hampshire an 
important publishing center and has effected a 
noteworthy advancement for the printing in- 
dustry in New England. 

The remarkable record here suggested is the 
result of utilizing skilled American labor to 
secure the finest product, of annihilating distance 
by intelligent and painstaking observance of 
promises, by patient consideration of the wishes 
of customers and by furnishing the best city 
product at reasonable prices and without city 
disadvantages. 

If you desire to publish a magazine, or pamph- 
lets, or cloth-bound books, you may share in 
these advantages by communicating with the 
Press, but you will be told frankly if your 
requirement cannot be produced to mutual ad- 
vantage, or if prior engagements make it im- 
possible to complete your work promptly and 
exactly as you desire. 
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CASEMENT WINDOWS 


If you knew you could have, for no greater 
cost than common windows, artistic casements, 
which could be washed from inside, were leak ; 
and storm-proof without weather strip, never 
could bind, stick or rattle, would not interfere 
with curtains and permitted complete venti- 
lation, wou'd you not prefer them to any 
other window? 

Hoffman Casements provide all these advan- 
tages, are operated easily and naturally, have no 
complicated mechanism either for operation or 
adjustment, and therefore, need no repairs. 

These windows are easily installed by any carpen- 
ter in new or old houses. 

Send for new illustrated descriptive booklet show- 
ing Hoffman Casements installed in all types 
of buildings. 

ANDREW HOFFMAN MFG. CO. 
903 Steger Bldg. Chicago 
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chimney. Ornamental tiles in soft colors make 
an interesting frame for an open fire, and are 
obtainable in numerous designs from tile 
manufacturers. 

(4) Wall fixtures would be best for lighting 
this room, with lights on either side of the fire- 
place, a couple of base plugs for lamps and 
another for electrical fixtures such as toasters, 
an appliance for heating water in an emergency, 
etc. The electric milk-warmer is one of the 
most reliable nursery assistants. At any hour, 
a turn of the switch will make it ready to warm 
the bottle of milk. 


ee: We wish to have the interior 

of our home as nearly Colonial as 
possible, and it is a problem to keep it in good 
taste. The fireplace is decidedly Colonial, and 
I hope to have a winding staircase. Could you 
tell me about lighting fixtures of Colonial type? 
Would you have centre light with sidelights? 
Of what material shall | make my glass cur- 
tains? | am in doubt as to how to do the sun 
room, and living room, also. 


Answer: If you are trying to keep your 
home strictly Colonial in type, you will wish 
to use some of the Colonial papers now on the 
market. The gray figured paper is one of the 
best, and would be attractive both in the hall 
and living room. For hangings, use gray 
mohair or heavy corded silk with blue and 
gray fringe. If you can get a fringe with blue, 
gray and rose, this would be better yet. There 
are lovely sidelights that look like old Colonial 
lamps, and also double brackets with candles 
that you will need in the rooms down stairs. 
Overhead lights on the porch and in the hall 
are very convenient. The one in the hall could 
either be a semi-direct bowl or an antique glass 
set in a black frame. Plenty of low lights are 
cozier than overhead lights. Use Colonial 
lamps at either end of the mantle and a couple 
of wall brackets in the living room, wall brack- 
ets and the droplight in the study, lamp brack- 
ets in the dining room, and a Colonial indirect 
bowl over the table if you don’t like to de- 
pend upon candles. Upstairs it is well to have 
a light dropped just in front of the bureau 
with a shade like the hangings, or of plain 
silk, with similar shades on the wall bracket 
fixtures. 

Wicker and painted wood are good for sun 
rooms. If yours is white, you might have gray 
furniture with bright cretonne hangings and 
cushions. Use braided rugs, and if you can 
have a droplight with parchment shade, all 
the better. 

In the dining room, you might use a cream 
paper with a tiny conventional design. A 
mirror would be appropriate over the mantel, 
and below it we should recommend a high, 
narrow shelf on which you can keep some lustre 
jars or old-fashioned plates, etc. The hangings 
may be either of blue or of a rich orange. 
Pongee, sunfast or chintz could be used. The 
first two could be suitably finished with block 
silk fringe in brown and cream. 

Use natural color grass cloth on the walls of 
the living room, and put your leather chairs in 
there. Overhangings of chintz or cretonne that 
has rich reds, browns and blues go wonderfully 
well with grass cloth. The rug should be brown 
in tone, either a perfectly plain one with a 
darker border or an Oriental showing soft 
browns and cream. A droplight shade of brown 
silk, lined with gold and having gold fringe and 
braid ‘gives’a good finishing touch. A brass fire 
set would also brighten the room. 
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ust received 


her photograph today i 


Graduation days! Happy memories of Alma 
: Mater brought back by photographs from friends 
a in school! 

Recording the high spots of today; priceless in 
the years to come, graduation photographs should 
be made only by a professional photographer. This 
type of artist-craftsman is master of the camera; 
he records personality, not merely features. His 
photographic prints are enduring, charming in 
texture, and invariably enriched by Collins Photo- 
graphic Mountings, just as precious gems are held 
in appropriate settings. 


A professional photographer of this type is 





You can identify Collins . s 5 ‘ 

folders by the Oak Leaf worth looking for. You will be glad in the years 
trade mark on the back. . 

Mention “Oak Leaf” to to come that you found him. 


your photographer and he 
will know that you desire 


No Portrait is so completely satis- 


— Photographic Mountings 


A. M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Philadelphia 
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‘And On Our First Anni- 


You too will treasure your Whit- 
tall Rug after many anniversaries. 
And even then, you will view it 
with assurance that it has still 
more to give of beauty and service. 


M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES 
120 Brussels St. Worcester, Mass. 


versary We Had This 
Whittall Rug” 


For underlying beauty is woven 
* into Whittall Rugs. And you can 
™ safely be guided by their beauty as 
it is always a truthful expression 
of their quality. 


Send for beautifully illustrated 
booklet ‘‘Oriental Art in Whit- 
tall Rugs,’’ printed in full colors 
and containing much that will 
guide your selection in floor 
coverings that endure. 


















































Filet Net 
Curtains 


HE most beautiful of all | 

curtains. Hang straight, 
wear well, launder perfectly. 
Hand-made in original de- 
signs, $10. per pair up. Net 
by the yard, thread by the 
skein. 


TE 


Hand-woven fabrics in ar- 
tistic coloring suitable for 
draperies and furniture 
covering. Hand-woven rugs 
to match color schemes. 


Call or send for circular. 
Harriet de R. Cutting 


6 EAST 37TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


TUTE 
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Aesthetic Principles 
(Continued from page 198) 


happily if one has sufficient knowledge, but it is 
a doubtful experiment as the slightest off color 
arrangement is instantly distinguished by the 
eye. 

We may also use a combination of direct 
complementaries or thirds on the color compass 
without the addition of other colors. In France 
I have seen a bed of light blue hyacinths bor- 
dered with screaming yellow calceolarias, acom- 
position in fifths. As a matter of fact it was su- 
perb in its daring, and acted like a cold bath on 
jaded eyesight. Nevertheless, | should not 
want it in my own garden more than once every 
three years at most. And it is worth while not- 
ing that it was set apart from the dark olive 
green turf by wide bands of neutral gray gravel 
paths. Indeed, it was excessively ugly when 
seen against the grass from one angle. 

In fact, the misuse of the green of foliage, due 
ordinarily to sublime disregard of the most im- 
portant color of vegetation, is responsible for 
more ugliness in garden combinations than any 
other one thing. Disabuse yourselves of the 
idea that whatever nature does is right. It is 
not necessarily a fact — as witness the item 
that ladies sometimes have their hair waved. 
Many of nature’s foliage greens are shabby and 
off color on plants having exquisite flowers. 
Fortunately, this is less common in spring than 
at other seasons. For the greens of spring all are 
lush and clear, never shabby. But they are or- 
dinarily too dark to fit into any scheme depend- 
ing for its interest on a harmony of light colors. 

The most interesting way out of this difficul- 
ty is to hide or reduce the green foliage by car- 
pets and masses of other light colors. For this 
purpose we can use the gray and white of the 
fine double arabis; the gray cerastium, the gray 
and blue violet of aubretia; the light gray blue 
of massed forget-me-nots; the gray of garden 
pinks; and silvery stachys. Such treatment 
has a really surprising value in increasing the 
intensity and gayety of spring gardens, and in 
pulling all the colors together. Yellows that 
fairly thump against dark green yews are soft 
and delicate when seen against silvery gray. 

The other way of using spring color at other 
than its strongest intensity is for the purpose of 
contrast and accent as opposed to the various 
possible kinds of harmony. These are familiar 
processes. Harmony in color planting, best 
understood in its extreme and less interesting 
form as ‘blue gardens’ or ‘pink and white gar- 
dens’ is a recent and extremely hopeful interest 
in the art of planting, as distinguished from 
mere horticulture. The harmony of color in- 
tensity or color values, about which | have 
been speaking, are further refinements which 
compare to the change in painting, from the 
harmonies in warm brown of the Renaissance, 
to the brilliant color of Picasso or Monet. 
Either method is truly a study in harmony. 
Garden plantings in the past, always controlled 
so relentlessly by the peculiarities of plant 
growth, have been studies in variety and eccen- 
tricity. Variety in art is desirable, but it is not 
fundamental like harmony. 

I feel that the subject of variety in color 
planting is too well understood here to require 
analysis. We could not avoid it if we would. 
Climate imposes on our gardens the results of 
its own variety, and makes a mockery of many 
a studied plan. Variety you would have if you 
planted nothing but poet’s-narcissus. Never- 
theless, that is no reason for thinking that you 
might as well plant any old thing that flowers 
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ee ee sag ot piendas iva re 4 OU have fine trees? Just imagine how the place would look without them — no 
OF Re Cee Fate ©: SHnee Ce RY FE shade, no beauty, only a barren piece of ground. You probably bought the place 
because of the trees that it took nature fifty or a hundred years to produce. Then what 

are the trees worth to you in money value ¢ ? 
Those trees are living things. They breathe, digest food, have a circulation, have sexual 
processes. Many time s they are attacked by disease and decay. Often they suffer and 
Among prominent persons and places served by gradually die from lack of food and water. Storms break them, decay follows. They 
AS Ss te may be injured by careless people or mutilated by untrained workmen. Neglect and 

‘ : ignorant treatment take a terrible toll of America’s fine trees. 


HON. EDWARD N. HURLEY HORACE HAVEMEYER An investment in a home probably may op ee thousands of dollars if certain priceless 
COL. E. B. CASSATT BENJ. B. McALPIN trees are later lost. Whether you own the place or consider buying it, the thing of first 
MERLSS A. CLUSTT H. DARLINGTON importance is the trees. Before you buy ke sure what their condition is—how much 
MRS. EDWARD HOLBROOK WM. WRIGLEY mpore PEROTS YOU HUY, MARS Sure wae 

attention they require; whether any of ‘those needing attention are beyond saving. An 


examination and re port, by tree authorities of absolute reliability, costs very little. 
Before you plan your home have your trees examined by Davey Tree Surgeons. Do not 


make the mistake of locating your house— or planning the landscape—with reference to 
certain trees unless you are sure they can be saved. ‘This very mistake has been made 
thousands of times. 

Davey Tree Surgeons are near you—if you live between Boston and Kansas City. Squads of these Master 
Tree Surgeons are scattered everywhere in this vast territory. As arule no carfare is charged. They 


handle both large and small operations at a standard rate — according to the actual service rendered. 


gee meee | eA A letter or wire to Kent, Ohio, will bring our local representative promptly 
THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 403 Elm St., Kent, Ohio 


ifth Ave. and 42nd Street: Philadelphia, 


Branch offices with telephone connections: New York, Astor Trust Building, 
West- 


Land Title Building ; Boston, 467 Massachusetts Trust Building ; Baltimore, American Building ; Chicago, 
minster Building ; St. Louis, Central National Bank Building. 

Permanent representatives available in districts surrounding Boston, Springfield. Lenox, Newport. Hartford, 
Stamford, Albany, Poughkeepsie, White Plains. Jamaica, L. L., Monte lair, New York, Philadelphia, Harrisburg, 
Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Buffalo, Toronto, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Louisville, 
Indianapolis, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City. Canadian address, 252 Laugauchitere 


West, Montreal. 


DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 


Davey Tree Expert Co., Ine. ., and the public is cautioned against those falsely 


teh am ie dinidunal ie aartain avidanca af canninanace 


Every real Davey Tree Surgeon is in the employ 
-* al 7 4 —S ~_— J 
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Il homes depend largely upon their 
plumbing, sanitation and heating 
equipment for comfort. convenience, economy 
and value. 


These important factors can be assured, and 
the installations made dependable and perma- 
nent in your home by obtaining the necessary 
materials complete through Crane Service. 


By visiting the nearest Crane 
Branch, Exhibit Room or Office 
with yourarchitect you can select 
from large assortments of styles 
and sizes the entire equipment 
needed for plumbing, sanitation, 
heating and allied systems—in 
the most advanced designs. 


Crane Service also covers 
the complete pipeline 
requirements of industry. 











THERE IS A NEARBY CRANE BRANCH OR 


GRAND 


"PORTLAND, ME, “BINGHAMTON, N. Y. MEMPHIS, TENN. 


OFFICE TO GIVE YOU CRANE SERVICE 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
“PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
“NEW LONDON, CONN. 
“WATERBURY, CONN. 
“NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
*NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
*SHREVEPORT, LA. 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
*EVANSVILLE, IND. 


*PITTSBURGH, PA. 
READING, PA. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


VALVES - PIPE FITTINGS 
SANITARY FIXTURES 


CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS 


ALBANY, WN. Y. "NORFOLK, VA. *SOUTH BEND, IND. 


*UTICA,-N. Y. KNOXVILLE, TENN. DETROIT, MICH. Works: CHICAGO: BRIDGEPORT: BIRMINGHAM 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. *NASHVILLE, TENN. *SAGINAW, MICH. CRANE 
LIMITED 


CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION, 
19°26 WEST 44TH ST., NEW YORK 

30! BRANNAN ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

86 AVE. DE L'OPERA, PARIS, FRANCE 


TORONTO, VANCOUVER, 
*SHERBROOKE, 


WINNIPEG 


*HAMILTON, “QUEBEC, 


—— 
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OSHKOSH, WIS. 


"LOWELL, MASS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. ATLANTA, GA. e 
BOSTON, MASS. BUFFALO, N. Y. SAVANNAH, GA, MADISON, WIS. 
“WORCESTER, MASS. “*ERIE, PA. *JACKSONVILLE, FLA. i RA N E CO ROCKFORD, ILL. 

*WILKES-BARRE, PA. *MOBILE, ALA. @ (CHICAGO, ILL. 


“AURORA, ILL. 
*GALESBURG, ILL. 
*SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
KANSAS CITY, 
*JOPLIN, MO. 


*TOPEKA, KAN. 
*ST. JOSEPH, MO, 


*ST. JOHN, *VICTORIA, *“SYONEY, N. S. W. 
“INDICATES OFFICES AS DISTINGUISHED FROM GRANCHES AND EXHIBIT ROOMS 
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We are manufacturers of about 20,000 articles, including 
valves, pipe fittings and steam specialties, made of brass, 
iron, ferrosteel, cast steel and forged steel, in all sizes, 
for ‘all pressures and all purposes, and are distributors 
through the trade of pipe, heating and plumbing materials. ‘ 


POCATELLO, IDAHO 
BILLINGS, MONT. 
GREAT FALLS, MONT. 
LEWISTON, IDAHO 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
*ABERDEEN, WASH. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
RENO, NEV. 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


“LINCOLN, NEB. 
OMAHA, NEB. 

DES MOINES, IOWA 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
“CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
WINONA, MINN. 
MANKATO, MINN. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


RAPILS, MICH, 


MoO. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
BROOKLYN, WN. Y. BALTIMORE, MD. CINCINNATI, OHIO 23 W. 44TH ST. AND 22 W. 45TH ST., NEW YORK MUSKOGEE, OKLA. FARGO, N. D. OAKLAND, CAL. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. WASHINGTON, D. C. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 1105-1107 BOARDWALK, ATLANTIC CITY OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA, ABERDEEN, S. D. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
HARLEM, N. Y. “CHARLESTON, W. VA. “FT. WAYNE, IND. ic ici ially invi Mi marandyias stp WATERTOWN, S.: Ms we, gies iggaaal 

. ‘ . To which the public is cordially invited WICHITA, KAN. “DENVER, COLO. *FRESNO, CAL. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH “SANTA BARBARA, CAl.. 
OGDEN, UTAH LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
“PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


CRANE-BENNETT, LTD. 

45°61 LEMAN ST., LONDON, ENG. 

*BIRMINGHAM, “MANCHESTER, ENG. 
"LEEDS, ENG., “GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 


SSS —— 


MONTREAL (HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS), CALGARY, HALIFAX, OTTAWA, REGINA, 
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in spring. My advice would be to try for order 
and harmony and let the variety look out for 
itself. 

Accent and contrast, which are special as- 
pects of variety, deserve consideration, how- 
ever. Yet it is impossible to give general rules 
for their use. In fact, a mere definition of the 
words in terms of spring gardens is about as far 
as wecan go. The very word accent connotes an 
object. You must accent some thing. Don’t 
put in strong accidental notes of color haphaz- 
ard, as the Bad Boy wrote notes in all the empty 
places in the band music, or you will get a simi- 
lar nerve-wracking effect. Forget the accents 
until the planting plan is entirely done and then 
use a brilliant note, very sparingly, to bring out 
salient places in the design (such as corners of 
beds), or to mark a climax of harmonious flow- 
er groups. For instance, you might use drifts of 
narcissus in the chromatic scale from white 
through lemon yellow, aureolin, cadmium 
orange to vivid orange red as found in the cup 
of narcissus ‘Firebrand.’ The accent here is 
in the white petals, which attract attention 
through their sharp contrast with the constant- 
ly stronger run of color from yellow toward red 
which they suddenly break. Having got your 
attention they lead it to the spot of vivid scar- 
let at the heart of each flower, which is in fact 
the true climax of the color progression. Need- 
less to say, there should be but a comparatively 
small group of ‘Firebrand’ to get the full value 
of accent as differentiated from contrast. 

Contrast is easy to get, but the principle 
must be used with skill if you seek repose as one 
of the qualities of your garden. In extreme ex- 
amples it should be used about as much as wall 
paper of broad black and white stripes in in- 
terior decoration. Again let me recommend 
that you try for harmony in garden color and 
be satisfied with the broad contrast of com- 
plementaries in color of beds, with paths and 
flower color with hedges or garden enclosure. 
Contrast, like variety, is inevitable in any 
garden, and asa general rule may well be left 
to discover itself, as it will, from the unclosing 
of the first flower of spring to the last falling 
leaf. 

Lastly, let us briefly consider the third great 
principle of Fine Art —rhythm. Rhythm is 
the result of orderly repetitions of the same or 
similar color or shapes, or both. It may be ob- 
vious, as when groups of red tulips are planted 
six feet apart down the length of a fifty foot bed 
of perennials. The rhythm may be felt rather 
than obvious, on the other hand, as is usually 
the case in painting and sculpture, in the repeti- 
tion of the lines of a drapery, for example. In 
similar fashion we achieve rhythm by the mere 
use of many varieties of grass-leaved plants or 
bulbs. Repetition and rhythm in themselves 
are not necessarily beautiful any more than the 
harmony of three cakes of soap or the balance of 
a brick are beautiful. But they are all indispen- 
sable to beauty and help us to bring order into 
our designs. Indeed, they are the first princi- 
ples of order which is our only guide in Fine 
Art. Dr. Denman Ross has crystalized our 
method and our sole ambition in saying, ‘We 
strive for order and hope for beauty.’ 
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A Permanent Beauty for 


Old Homes and New 


all homes of brick, cement and stucco, Bay State 
Brick and Cement Coating offers exceptional beauty 


and protection. 


It chases signs of age from old houses, and adds the 
finishing touch to new ones. It transforms the dull, drab 
color of cement or stucco to a pure, rich white or one of 
many beautiful tints. 


Bay State Brick and Cement Coating is a lasting pro- 
tection. It creeps into every pore and permanently seals 
your walls against dampness. Driving rains cannot beat 
through it. Snow, sleet, hail, wind or burning sun will 
not harm it in the least. 


Bay State Brick and Cement Coating comes in white 
and a complete range of colors. Samples of white or 
your favorite tint will be sent on request. Booklet No. 
17 shows many homes made beautiful with Bay State. 
Write us to-day for both. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 
Largest Paint and Varnish Makers in New England 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Philadelphia Office 


New York Office 
1524 Chestnut Street 


Architects’ Bldg. 





Residence of J. B. Book, 385 Burns Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
J. G. Steffens, Architect 





TATE 


Brick and Cement Coating 
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rey ae | The Work of the Architectural 
| League of New York 


SECURE YOUR COPY OF THE BOOK_, HERE are two essentials to es 


house. First, a good design. ’ 
good execution of the design in  satisfac- 


GY tory materials. The old New England houses 
AND that have stood for generations, receiving 

more admiration and appreciation each suc- 

ceeding year have demonstrated the impera- 

tive necessity of the presence of these two 


fundamentals. 
Here in America, the majority of houses 




























































































= = have been designed in an architect’s office, and 
: e er has grown on the have been turned over to the various crafts- 
: a men to fabricate and in not one case out of a 
——s earth since the age hundred did the actual man, who physically 
P of ice. Its crisp flavor and fragrance made his oe pened gre! of the building, d 
. = ever meet the architect or designer. 
= are most pronounced when the A great effort is being made to-day by the 3 
; stalks are freshened in the refrig- Architectural League of New York, which in- : 
cludes among its members a verv great many 3 
ene erator. of the leading architects, not only of the Me- ‘ 
——— All refrigerators do not enhance Ae ne Meeps ae the a to A 
= =heae : fs ring together in friendly intercourse the man a 
; SS flavor. Some nullify it—others Con- who mentally conceives the building and the f 
E ee :' 3 fuse it. The Jewett Solid Porcelain man who actually executes it in detail. 
SS ————— Refrigerator preserves flavor because Practically every week there is held an ex- 
Senne FB ; . "a - hibition of some different department of 
== A : it can not absorb or contaminate it. craftsmanship that goes into a building. One 
—— Fea i : : . week the silk manufacturers have an exhibi- 
(_————— The Jewett is the only refrigerator tion of their latest fabrics at the rooms of the 
3 in which both the food and ice com- Architectural League at 215 West 57th St., 
partments are of solid, seamless, New York, which, of course, are seen by all of 
ae 3 ; the architects. The manufacturers of the 
jointless porcelain—an inch and silk are invited and attend certain meetings, 


one-quarter thick. explain how their work is executed so that 
architects will be able to lend their construc- 


A booklet entitled “Flavor and Fra- tive thoughts towards calling for fabrics which 
are beautiful, and at the same time respecting 


RCRA BERT a I: Ger tener 


grance,” telling how the Jewett con- —- 

4 the limitations of the processes of manufac- 
serves savor and aroma is sent for ture. Pieces of furniture, metal work, colored 
the asking. faience, are but a few of the details wherein 


these mutual interests have so far been en- 
couraged 


THE JEWETT This programme has the doubly beneficial 
REFRIGERATOR COMPANY effect of encouraging the manufacturer to q 


nS eee ae 





Established 1849 make goods of a better design and of a more 
124 Chandler St. BUFFALO, N. Y. satisfactory type, and, also, in these days of 
the high cost of living, it benefits every one as 
Canadian Jewett Refrigerator it enables the lesser priced materials to have 3 
fine designs as well as the very expensive and 7 
Company, Ltd. exclusive one, which was the condition in the : 
BRIDGEBURG, ONT. past. 





The craftsman, like every other human 
DS being, likes to see his work appreciated and 

ee who can do this better than the architect, and 
at the same time, who can teach the architect 
more how to handle materials than the man 
who actually works in them? 


N This move of the New York Architectural 
NGEEROSFS | A New Flower Harmony League members will undoubtedly soon be- 
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“LOUISE” is the loveliest lavender gladiolus come apparent over the entire country, for 








Pot- Erown sone noehes, on own wpe thenad every- inabl ink Ph \ 
ea t time ‘avorites ae 7 *sosteg i Bae =f > a as 
sri ind atta, aecamt | | || imawtable; the pink Phrsontnta (a tru peren- | once the people of Dallas, Texas, and Seattle, 
ya nag ay og ial i isi wer Washington, see that New Yorkers are able 
Roses” known as the best for 71 graceful flowers into exquisite accord with ees } a 
anywhere in U. 8. Write for a nee sh in the garden, - rs = to gee various well aened cw wo 
png “LOUISE " is 75 cents each, $7.50 the dozen. go into a house, at a reasonable price, they wi 
Our ete te REE The Physostegia is 40 cents each, $4.00 the insist upon being able to do the same. There 
for 1922. It’s FREE. : a ins age te p 
Illustrates wonderful ‘‘ Dingee Roses’’ dozen. A half dozen of each for $5.75; twelve - be h friendly lati hip be- 
in natural colors. It’s more than a cat: of each for $11.00, all charges prepaid. cannot be too muc riendly relationship be 
etipon gS ny Growers ih America. My 1922 catalog of high-grade gladioli and tween the designer and the craftsman, and 
A tical k cultu ‘0 v v the asking. > sd se 
the amateur. Offers Over £00 varietice of Roses and other plants, siaeiae aia one 2 that is the thought back of the movement 
Bahteed osede. and tells how to grow them. Ration Wentted. W. L. CRISSEY *“* GLADIOLUS FARM which the Architectural League is most 
Estab reenhouses P . 
HE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 374, West Grove, Pa. R.F.D. 1, Boring, Oregon strenuously making. 
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BUILD NO Construction Adds to the Permanent Wealth of 
the Country and the Individual 
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One of the residences illustrated in 
our booklet, ‘‘Designs for Homes 
Built of Indiana Limestone.’’ This 
booklet sent free upon request. 




























































































Indiana Limestone is practicable for large or iit os 

small homes. Its permanent, natural beauty can al: i 

not be imitated in manufactured materials. Q For eel! PH 

a moderate expenditure you may own a home of 7 

Indiana Limestone—the natural stone—in colors = a | 

Buff, Gray or Variegated. GQ Home builders mani- | 

fest a preference for the Variegated stone, a singu- stcoup-tLooe pLan- 

larly beautiful blending of Buff and Gray. This a 

variation in color assures a most beautiful and al 

interesting wall surface. G Let us explain to ey 

you the economical features of Indiana Limestone ; 

and its practicability for your new home. oe ee Tec 
< L "< Ly 
Pes perme 











An interesting feature of the plan is the 
placing of the staircase at the rear, thus 
affording compactness in the arrangement 


INDIANA LIMESTONE QUARRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION of the rooms. The entire composition 
i " presents many delightful features. 
Box 782, BEDFORD, INDIANA 
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‘“*\ Hundred Forms 
and 
Thousand Colors” 










A Dahlia Garden is the most satisfactory, the most complete of all flower 
gardens. With blooms of almost infinite variety, colors of nearly every 
known shade, in size from two to twelve inches, and yielding flowers from 
mid-summer till frost, your Dahlia Garden will prove the source of the 
most exquisite pleasure. 













Try These ‘‘ Sure to Bloom ”’ Collections 








(Tubers — prepaid) 
for $1.00 for $2.00 
Frank A. Walker, lavender-pink Decorative Madonna. white Peony-flowered 
Libelle, purple Cactus Mina Burgle, scarlet Decorative 
Vivian, white and rose Show Maude Adams, pink and white Show 
Rose-pink Century, pink Single W. B. Childs, pur ple-maroon Cactus 





Robt. Broomfield, white Show Zeppelin, lavender Peony-flowered 





Illustrated Catalog Free — Please Ask for It 


J. K. Alexander 


Largest Dahlia Grower in the World 
315-325 Central St., East Bridgewater, Mass. 


Meer, y 









































Pinkham oré%ta Rugs 
Braided 
Hand-made Sheraton sideboards, hand-wrought fire-dogs, hand- 
turned Chippendale chairs, hand-woven rugs— what is so warming, 
so irresistible as the inspired craftsmanship of the hand? Pinkham 
hend-braided rugs in any home characterize dignity, rareness, comfort. 
Hand-made in rounds and ovals, of new materials. Unlimited 
color combinations. At leading stores everywhere; send samples of 


your chintzes and wall coverings and our artists will 
without charge submit color sketches in harmony. 


PINKHAM ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
5 Marginal Road Portland. Maine 











Have you booked the HOUSE BEAUTIFUL LANTERN 


SLIDES on your club or school program? ° 
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Garden-Making En Masse 


(Continued from page 205) 


be the same opportunities for plant distribu- 
tion. Besides, through concerted action there 
could be all manner of delicate courtesies 
among neighbors —as when Mrs. B——’s 
shrubbery could be arranged to be not only a 
fine enclosure for her little lawn but, a nice 
background for Mrs. A——’s flower garden. 
This idea could be carried even to such a fine 
point that Mrs. A——’s pink Darwin tulips 
could be placed just so that Mrs. B——’s Crab- 
apple tree, heavily laden with blossoms, would 
form a pink background forthem. There would 
be something much more logical or fundamen- 
tal even in the development of these little gar- 
dens. Imagine Mr. C——’s garden. He has 
some great trees on his property and because of 
them he is developing his back garden into a 
woodsy little place full of laurels and rhodo- 
dendrons and other wood-loving shrubs and 
flowers. His trees throw long shadows across 
my garden which | therefore am developing 
into a shady garden with all manner of shade- 
loving flowers and birches and dogwoods. My 
friend who lives farther down the block has 
neighbors interested in vegetable gardens, and 
her garden in full sunlight is a bower of roses. 

And, then by agreement it might be quite 
feasible to arrange gates and gateways so that 
it would be possible to visit one with another, 
and even to make interesting little tours from 
garden to garden — and so around the whole 
circuit of the block, a real adventure discover- 
ing all the charming little places only half 
guessed-at, hidden, as they would be, by trees 
and shrubbery. 

Such garden-making as | have suggested 
could not be the work of amateurs. It should 
be planned and guided by a professional — in 
fact by a landscape architect. The primary 
advantage of a community, or a village im- 
provement society, or even a block, taking up 
such a matter as garden-making en masse, in 
contrast to individual endeavor, would be that 
it would enable them to engage a landscape 
architect when it might not be feasible for each 
individual owner of a small place to do so. 

It will be readily understood that the land- 
scape architect’s training guarantees more 
efficient and effective results than are likely 
to be evolved by the ideas and fancies of 
individuals who are absorbed in their own 
affairs. Economically speaking alone, it pays 
to engage the landscape architect. He is paid 
for service rendered and he does not take com- 
missions on any material that he buys. In fact, 
he gives the benefits of wholesale rates and dis- 
counts to his client. He will not curtail indi- 
vidual ideas but will guide them in the right 
channels and develop them consistently. The 
main benefit is, however, that the landscape 
architect is, nine times out of ten, the only one 
who will have vision enough to give each lot 
its full beauty, the only one who will be able to 
look at the various lots without prejudice or 
partiality and apportion to each its due; the 
only one who will visualize the block or settle- 
ment as a whole and plan for each and every 
part so as to insure a harmonjous result for all. 




















UECPENUDABILIT ¥ 


HEN you think of stucco as a white or 

grey application of cement only, you fail 
to take into consideration the great variety of 
textures and colors possible. 


PortlandCement Stucco, being a plastic material, 
may be used not only to produce an infinite 
variety of architectural design, but it lends itself to 
wonderfully diversified surfaces as well. Smooth, 
even tones, rugged contrasting light and shadow 
surfaces,or when ATLAS White Portland Cement 
. oe | is used, any color effect desired may be obtained 
. ® Ss Bou at will. 
ee wee | Ask your dealer for ATLAS Portland Cement 

e 4 booklets on the building of Stucco homes; or the 

A es remodeling of old homes. ATLAS dealers are 

Bei always ready to give you the benefit of their 

{ ae advice and to teli you the many ways ATLAS 
ies service can aid the home builder. 


If there isnot an ATLAS dealer in your immediate 
vicinity, write the nearest office of this company 


THE ATLAS 
PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


New York Boston Philadelphia 
Birmingham Chicago Dayton 
Des Moines St. Louis 


LATLAS-WHITE 
PORTLAND CEMEN 
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Here Are Two 
Invaluable Help Hints 


HEY have to do with everything you want to do 
in the way of painting, varnishing, staining and 
finishing your home, both inside and out. 
The yo tag are two books that tell you exactly what you 


want to know, exactly as you would tell it to someone it 
you knew. It is told in such a human, readable sort of a 
way, that it makes decidedly interesting reading. All the 
facts are there. The help hints are many. Their following 
may save you many a dollar, not to mention the lasting 
satisfaction their following insures. 


For Men: 


The Happy Happening Book has the strongest appeal to men, be- 
cause it was written mostly by a man. It is a book that tells of the 
painting and finishing problems of a man and his wife, covering a 
period of a score of years in their country house. It is about every- 
thing, from how to prevent the outside paint from cracking and peel- 
ing, to the sure way of securing a floor finish that combines lastingness 
with effectiveness. It is a sure enough counselor, friend and guide. 


It’s name is the Happy Happening Book, because it just plain makes 
happiness happen. Send 10 cents for a copy, to our Dayton Office. 


For Women: 


Eleanor Bloomfield and Ivy Ivans bought a House all their own, at 
Provincetown, Cape Cod, and promptly started to do it over. Incident- 
ally, and not accidentally, they did all the painting and finishing them- 
selves, inside and out. Furthermore, they bought old furniture and 
refinished or painted it, 

They had many and sundry experiences, and found out not a few 
worth while things. So many of their friends beset and besought 
them to tell what they did to get such wondrous results, that finally 
in sheer defence, they sat down together, and wrote about it. 


What they wrote we have put into a delightful book, called the 
“House That Is” or “A Tale of The Ship’s Bell,” which latter is 
the name of their house. Send 10 cents for a copy. 


The Lowe Brothers Co. 
463 East Third St., Dayton, Ohio 


Boston New York Jersey City Chicago Atlanta Memphis 
Minneapolis Kansas City Toronto 
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Some Considerations in House Wiring 
(Continued from page 238) 


In a bathroom, the chief feature to consider 
in the lighting is to have wall lights on either 
side of the lavatory and mirror. A base plug 
should also be placed convenient to the lava- 
tory to provide for any appliance which might Add 
be used, such as an individual water heater, 





ARGENT Hardware is much more 
than a necessary detail of building. 


vibrator or curling iron. All lights in the bath- distinction Tt is a finishing touch of beauty, an impor- 
i egal -+> toner pr ans aul digpianae: teapebinte tant element of architectural or decorative 
the possibility of shock when touching metal to your saltiana 


parts and standing on a damp floor. In some 
states the switch control of lights in bathrooms 
is made compulsory. This also applies to 
laundry rooms. 

In Chambers No. 2 and 3, base plugs are 
provided for table lamps at the heads of the 
beds. Switches in all bedrooms are located at 
the entrance door, and in the halls a three-way 
switch controls the upper and lower hall lights 
which are also controlled by a switch on the 
first floor. Contrary to the usual opinion, the 
basement is a place calling for a large amount 
of light. It is seldom visited — and then for 
short spaces of time only — so that the cost of 
burning the lights is very slight. In the sketch 
shown, a switch at the head of the basement 
stairs controls three lights in the principal part 
of the basement. Another switch controls 
lights in a laundry and a third switch lights in 
the ell portion of the basement. The laundry is 
provided with a base plug for a washing ma- 
chine, a base plug is conveniently located for 
the mangle, and other base plugs are for flat 
irons, or fans or other appliances. Overhead 
outlets take care of lighting the mangle and 
ironing operations, and wall brackets furnish 
light for the washing machine and tubs. In the 
main part of the basement several base plugs 
are located for use in case small motor-driven 
grinding wheels, ice cream freezers or other ap- 
pliances are used. An outlet is provided for the 
bell ringing transformer. This of course is self 
contained and may be placed in the kitchen if 
desired. 

These sketches show one solution to the 
wiring problem. Rearrangement of furniture 
would of course necessitate some changes but 
the intention is to make the scheme as flexible 
as possible. This flexibility may be increased 
by having most of the wall outlets arranged for 
removable fixtures. The receptacles for such 
fixtures, when the fixtures themselves are 
removed are flush with the wall and in no sense 
unslightly. If not used they may in some cases 
be covered with framed pictures. The use of 
modern outlets and wiring devices adds great- 
ly to the convenience of any electric wiring 
scheme. Wherever a base plug is used, a twin 


receptacle adapted to fit any plug should be e 
installed. In circuit with the basement lights, REDU FE Easily eo .e 
it is sometimes desired toconnect a faint sound- 
e esired toconnect a faint so i : Naturally 


ing buzzer which warns against leaving the 
lights on when not needed. Such a buzzer | Three Slices 


forms part of one type of self-contained switch | of Basy Bread a Day 
| Help reduce your weight 


new home Give the selection of hardware your 
earnest consideration. Discuss it with 
your architect. Progressive hardware 
dealers will be glad to show you beautiful 
Sargent patterns to harmonize with any 
architectural or decorative effect. 


The Sargent Book of Designs is a book 
of Hardware ideas for home builders. If 
you are building or contemplate building 
in the future, you may have a copy with- 
out charge. Write for it today. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Hardware Manafacturers 
29 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 








































Insecure locks 
on your present 
home should be 
replaced by 
Sargent 
\ Cylinder Day and Night 
Latches. They should be on 
front, back and important in- 
side doors. 






































Your friends must have told you about Basy Bread, now a recognized 
standard weight-reducing ration. 
Basy Bread is not a medicine or drug, but a wholesome and delicious 



























which may be used on curling irons or other ap- pe apnea sccll green food—scientifically prepared. 
pliances where there mav be danger, if thev are hicint tease ‘a T ~ is no —— mong, AIP irksome exercises, in the Basy 
; ee : pase octo . read course. Legions have reporte 
Pp his Nd. $ ° . 
left burning too long. In figuring out the wir “aoe remarkable reductions in weight with 
ing scheme, the architect or electrician should I have not received any Basy Bread for gains in strength and health. 
. . two wee w 4 pans, resume that 4 7+ > wv, y 
of course consult with the owner as to location my supply is finished. You sayin your. You will be very much 
° ee circular that after you have had the interested in the 
of furniture, and should endeavor to antici- Course of Basy Bread and have reduced Basv Bread book- . P f 
. . e ° the desired amount you will advise as to le : hick has ¥ : aes J 
pate all possible requirements, looking into how one can keep the required weight. et, which gives Pe ‘ : 
Having taken off thirty-five pounds, I reliable informa- NS = 4 
the future as far as present day developments feel well satisfied, and would liketohear tion on obesity — 
: * how to remain at normal. I have rec- es y 
permit. ommended your treatment to several and how to re- 
interested parties. Mrs. A. C. D. duce. Write for 
DOCTORS’ ESSENTIAL your copy today. 
FOODS CO. Sent in sealed, 4 
43 Oakwood Ave. plain cover, post- 
Orange New Jersey age prepaid. a REGISTERED = TRADE MARK 
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RESIDENCE OF J. F. SKINNER, OAK PARK, ILLINOIS 
ARCHITECT, CHARLES E. WHITE, CHICAGO 


in<Dor Casements 


Trade Mark 


Give Beauty without Sacrifice 
of Comfort and Convenience 


Use Casement Windows 
by all means — 


THEY have no equal for ar- 
chitectural charm and splen- 
did ventilation. 


BUT don’t expose yourself 
to needless discomfort and 
inconvenience by neglect of 
the practical issues. 


AND satisfactory casements 
are much less a matter of cost 
than of wise planning. 


Win-Bor Casements 


are true English (outward open- 
ing) casements with all their pic- 
turesque attractiveness. 


BUT with the screen and control 
problems solved by Win-Dor 
hardware. 


INSECT-PROOF and weather-tight, 
they are the most delightfully 
convenient as well as the most 
beautiful of all windows. 


WIN-DOR hardware may be 
easily installed on most old case’ 
ments, too. 


If planning to build or re-equip you should write 
at once for The Casement Window Handbook. 


The Casement Hardware Co. 


3 N. LaSalle St. 


(Established 1906) 


Chicago, U. S. A. 


*NOTE: Win-Dor is the new general trade name for our improved casement 
specialties. Our “BULL DOG” adjuster now serves well in 16.000 buildings. 











Distinctive Pottery— 
etn => For the PORCH 
and GARDEN 

A High Quality Line 

comprising entirely 

new designs suitable 
for exterior decora- 
tion, finished exclu- 
sively in beautiful 
Grey Stone. 


THE ZANE POTTERY COMPANY 


SOUTH ZANESVILLE, OHIO 




















LOVELY 
WATER 
LILIES 


can be grown easily by anyone who 
has room for a half-barrel or a pool 
of water. No trouble to plant the tubers, 
and no care needed after planting. 
Tricker’s Lily Booklet 


tells how to make a pool, what Lilies to plant, and 
pictures many lovely kinds. Send for a copy—free. 


William Tricker "(2!<:, ji 
663 Forest St., Arlington, New Jersey 























VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS ON 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


What You Should Know About Lighting 
will appear in our April issue. 
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Bow-Marchioness 
(Continued from page 207) 


An interesting feature of the illustration is 
that, apparently, the Myddleton-Biddulph 
family never had, and do not possess to-day, 
one of those nerve-racking machines of the 
suburban garden—a lawn mower. What 
peace and saving has been theirs! Nevertheless, 
one realizes how dreary, unsanitary and un- 
comfortable must have been existence even in 
a nobleman’s castle in Plantagenet days, when 
one inspects parts of Chirk which have been 
merely preserved without attempt at any par- 
ticular utility. Much of the castle, however, 
has been changed, from time to time, so as to 
conform, gradually, to present day require- 
ments; and this historic development is what 
creates true architecture, sounds the dramatic 
note, makes us call it beautiful, and gives to it 
its fame. Out of the great thickness of the wall, 
chambers have been extended, new ones made 
while a splendid staircase — eighteenth cen- 
tury work | should say — has been built in a 
fascinating setting of margins, unlike any other 
staircase I ever saw. 

Modern efficiency which pushes the economy 
of nature to the limit, is too busy with prob- 
lems of gassing the microbe, to concentrate on 
such superficial graces as art and craftmanship 
for their sake, alone, as did these historic arti- 
ficers; only, unfortunately, modern efficiency, 
sometimes, makes the mistake of gassing its 
own soldiers — some friendly, companionable 
microbes. We turn, with longing eyes, away 
from the bare and chemically clean walls of the 
hospital ward, its atmosphere laden with fumes 
of carbolic acid and other disinfectants, to the 
little, old, dirtv, thatched cottages of Devon- 
shire, with an agonized appeal — ‘Please don’t 
put any carbolic acid in what you are designing 
for me!’ 

The swing of the psychological pendulum, 
carries us in the opposite direction so far that 
we refuse to see anything but what is delight- 
fully picturesque, snug and peasantlike in the 
cottages of Devonshire. In reality they are 
most too peasantlike — not to say proletarian 
— crude and close to the ground, to suit the 
American idea of ordinary sanitation, and lack 
the possibilities of improvement there is in the 
humblest of our Colonial farmhouses which al- 
ways have a cellar underneath. Even in the 
admirable, historic development of the Eng- 
lish cottage exploited by such masters of their 
art as Mr. Lutyens and Mr. Bidlake in Eng- 
land, an American misses a certain sense of 
sunny warmth that an insidious, greenhouse 
dampness appears to dispel, as it rises from the 
earth directly under the floor. True, there is, 
sometimes, an air-chamber interposed between 
the earth and the floor, but which one British 
architect suspects, after all, of being merely an 
‘arena for the Olympic games of rodents, etc.’ 
and, in good, American vernacular, | will add 
that I guess his suspicions are dead right. 

As far as the exchequer would permit — 
farther, | fear — the aim I kept in view as war- 
ranted in a building proposition the size of 
Bow-Marchioness, was to reproduce a modest 
suggestion of the graciousness and elegance, if 
you please, of a restored Edwardian castle like 
Chirk, my consuming idea, that every indus- 
trious and otherwise meritorious individual 
should be able to nibble a little of the luxuries 
and refinements of life. 1 am no economist. | 
offer no political theories to overcome the in- 
equalities of life; but merely my desire — my 
disquietude to make the field of battle appear 
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AU y. orm : 
Sp ™ j SS Full particulars 


about 
this house 
will be in 


This small 
Dutch Colonial 
house, 
designed by 


W. Nelson Wilkins, The House Beautiful 
Architect, for April, 1922, 
is the second and plans 
new house and specifications 
we have added will 
to our catalogue be on sale 
in 1922 at this office 
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For that garage 
of yours— 


HE doors are the most important thing about any for 


garage. They are used every time the 


or comes out. 


insurance against injury to your car. 


SCidetit 


Garage Door Hardware st 


Is of the sliding-folding type which never allows the 
There are no joints in the track Aten 
to interfere with smooth, noiseless, speedy manipula- 
tion. Because of the superior features of Slidetite 
it is widely imitated. Be sure you get the genuine. 


doors to blow shut. 


Write to-day for our book M-22, ‘‘Distinc- 
It is free 


tive Garage Door Hardware.”’ 
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That is why you should select door 
hanger hardware which gives ease of operation and 
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Hangers 


car goes in Vanishing French Doors 


Sliding House Doors 


Window 


Hardware 
for 
AiR-Way Sun Parlors 


Sleeping Porches 


Garage Door 
Hangers 


of every description 
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E can furnish the ever- 

greens, shade trees, 
shrubs, climbers, roses and 
hedges that will add to the 
beauty and value of your 
home. For after all, your 
house is only artificial. Give 
it surroundings of natural 
beauty by planting orna- 
mental trees and shrubbery. 
Send for catalog listing 
everything for planting 
park, lawn or orchard. 


The Morris Nurseries 
Box 805, West Chester, Pa. 






















OLD HUDSON RIVER ESTATE 


Gentleman's farm, 110 acres, one-quarter mile river 
frontage, old Dutch “Colonial” 12-room house, stone 
and brick construction; dining-room 25 x 25, old beam 
ceiling, old fireplace with old crane, old Dutch oven; 
living-room 20 x 30 with large fireplace, quaint mantle, 
quaint hardware, hinges, latches, jamb-irons, etc., charm- 
ing deep-set windows, hardwood floors throughout, steam 
heat and modern plumbing. Lavatory on first floor, 
bathroom and extra lavatory on second floor. Farmer's 
cottage, 7 rooms, large barns, garage, etc. Unlimited 
spring water supply piped to all buildings. Estate to be 
sold on account of death. No reasonable offer refused. 

For further information, address: 


MRS. F. O. MELCHER 
425 W. 4th Street Long Beach, California 

















WILL YOU NEED A HOME NEXT YEAR ANY MORE THAN YOU DO THIS? 
Have you read the particulars about our two new houses, the Colonial and the Compact? 


Readers’ Service - THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 8 Arlington Street - 


Plans and specifications for sale. 


Boston (17), Mass. 
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less of a slaughterhouse or, putting it positive- 
ly, give to life more the air of a festive tourna- 
ment than I ever expect it will be or can be un- 
less some inexorable law of nature gives way. 
I have to be satisfied to express with my build- 
ing blocks, how much I wish that everybody 
could live long, and die happy in the hope of a 
blessed immortality. 

The world does assume a more gracious and 
charitable aspect through the English steel 
casements of Bow-Marchioness than through 
the ordinary windows of houses in America. 
The cement used in the glazing, has a tendency 
to round off sharp corners, the sharp corners in 
nature, as well. We see the world through an 
interposed influence, as it appeared to the hero 
in the story of ‘Miss Polly Fairfax’ — ‘Serena 
had made him a child, again, like herself. Once 
more, it was the world of his boyhood —a world 
of beauty and of flowers, with enough and 
plenty for everybody’ — only, in the case of 
the windows, the influence is impersonal and 
moral, 


Planning the House 
(Continued from page 215) 


given to the study of this part of the house 
than is proportionate to its seeming im- 
portance. 

Cross ventilation is quite essential as well as 
good light, sufficient storage and step-saving 
devices. The discussion of these details is left 
to more experienced hands, but a few helpful 
suggestions will be given in a later article. 

The garage newest acquisition to our 
plan — is too often left to shift for itself as an 
unsightly shack in our back yard. It would 
cost only slightly more to attach it to the house 
(see plans ‘A’ and ‘B’) and let it enter into the 
family of rooms. In this position it serves 
several purposes; it adds to the apparent size 
of the house; lends itself to a picturesque treat- 
ment; shields the vegetable garden or service 
yard and gives easier access from the house. 
It is a fallacy to think that the garage cannot 
be designed to be attractive. 

The bedrooms can be passed over with the 
mere mention that they should have at least 
two exposures — that is, windows on two sides, 
if possible. Ample room for beds must be pro- 
vided. Closets, and here the women will all 
agree — plenty of them and designed to hold 
clothing — are very essential to the peace of 
the family. The master’s room should contain 
two closets or wardrobes. 

The bathrooms, usually too small and with 
fixtures poorly arranged, should be convenient 
to the hall. Avoid having two doors to a bath- 
room. One so seldom remembers to lock or un- 
lock one of the doors. 

In conclusion let us add one more ‘don’t’ 
and that is: don’t lose sight of the important 
things in striving to perfect the minor details. 
We cannot expect a plan to be perfect in all 
respects — not that we will not try mighty 
hard — so we will willingly make unimportant 
concessions to gain the larger and better ideals. 
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Let Soft Water 
Beautify Your Skin 
and Hair 





HERE is nothing like Soft Water to 
beautify the skin and hair. It cleanses 
the pores of all impurities, leaving the 

skin soft and velvety and the hair fluffy and 
brilliant — it is Nature’s own tonic for the 
body. And you can have soft water from every 
faucet in your house, no matter how hard, how 
unsatisfactory your present water supply. 

A Permutit Water Softener transforms any 
water supply, automatically and without the 
use of chemicals, to a clear water that is actually 
softer than rain. It is a simple metal tank, con- 
taining Permutit, connected into your water 
supply line in the basement or other convenient 
spot, and operated under your ordinary house 
pressure without any additional pumps or 
motors, at an average cost of about 50 cents 
per week. It is fully guaranteed. 

Thousands are in use in all parts of the 
country. Send for our free booklet, “‘Soft 
Water in Every Home.” 


TOL 





The Permutit Company 


30th Street and Fourth Avenue 
New York 
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Radianifire 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





EALTHY HEAT! That’s what you get from a Radiantfire. 

And it’s clean, convenient, odorless. An attractive gas fire 

that warms the body and leaves the air fresh and cool for breathing. 

Entirely different from the old fashioned gas logs and asbestos grates. 

Always ready —just what you need to help out the furnace. See 

the many beautiful art models at your dealer’s or in the gas company’s 
showroom. Write for booklet. 


General Gas Light Company 


Kalamazoo San Francisco 





ug-7New York 
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The The Beautifier of Permanence 
and Individuality 


= P ergola” wlieee and Public Grounds 


As designed and constructed by Hartmann- 
Sanders Co., the Pergola is effectively 
adapted to the modest garden of limited 
area as well as to the most pretentious 
estate. 


“ROSE ARBORS” seca Suit” 


kind constructed not only for attractive- 
ness, but for permanency as well. Our 
Catalogue contains several other designs of 
pretty arbors, which are just as reasonably 
priced. All our Garden Craft is painted 
three coats pure white. (No charge for 
Crating.) 
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No. 10 Rose Arbor 
for $37.50 
F.0.B. Chicago 





Lawn set No. 94-96 
Chair No. 94 $14.00 
Rocker ” 94 $15.00 
Seat ” 96 $28.00 
F.0.B. Chicago 


Gteera.terre and good taste in Garden Craft are essential 
if it should harmonize with the restfulness of interior 
home furnishings. Here, too,—you will find suggestions 
which are suitable for making your garden a reposing place 
for leisure hours. 





HAPPY surroundings tend to convert idle 

ts into years of pleasant memories. 
An Arbor with seats, is a comfortable place 
for tea, or a bridge game, or an hour with a 
new book. 





THIS advertisement shows only a few 
selections of suggestive features taken 
from our catalogue which contains over one 
hundred practical illustrations of distinctive 
garden decorations for beautifying the sur- 
roundings of home. 


When writing for copy enclose 20 cents— 
and ask for Catalogue ‘‘M-34.”’ 














Rose Arbor — with seats 
No. 20 $90.00 
F.0.B. Chicago 


HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 


New York Office and Show 


Special exhibit of our goods can Factory_and Main Office fee 
6 E. 39th St., New York City 


m at the International 2185-87 Elston Avenue 
Flower Show, Grand Central Chicago, Illinois 
Palace, New York City, March 

13th to 19th, 





Arbor No. 24 

Price $110.00 
F.0.B. Chicago 
Seat No. 68 

Price $35.00 
F.0.B, Chicago 
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Awnings or Roofs 
(Continued from page 219) 





It may have simply a stone or a few steps at 
the front, side or rear entrance. But there is 
hope, even here, if on any one side of the house 
you have a small, open space, grassed or 
graveled or bricked. It is perfectly possible 
and easy to hang an awning from the side of 








your house, say just over the living room or f 
dining-room windows, or the side entrance. : 
Let this awning extend out as far as you can, 3 
ten feet or twelve and fasten it at each front y 


corner and once or twice in the centre, to cast 
iron rods sunk into the ground. Such an awn- 
ing, twelve feet deep and fourteen or sixteen 
feet wide, made of best material, frame and all, 
can be bought for a cost in the neighborhood of 
$70, and what are mere dollars compared to 
| the outdoor life that can be carried on here. 
Under such an awning it is convenient to break- 
fast, it is pleasant to take a noonday nap, it is 



































possible to serve tea, to sew, to read and it 
- H is perfectly comfortable for a whole night’s 
To Be Brief rig ' ? 

z i If your house happens to be in the country, r 
The Burnham is a Heat Squeezer plant a close hedge of dwarf spruce, cedar or 
pine about the edge of the awning square. : 
It squeezes the heat out of coal, quite the same way juice is This makes a charming outline and lends 
squeezed out of a lemon. apa 1 | privacy to the life under the awning. Against 3 
It gets the burning coal between its big water surrounded H the house itself, hang one or two wall baskets : 
hand, as it were, and literally squeezes out the heat. a: : : ms 
= | to hold a few flowers or green. These little 


It first gives it a strong squeeze in the combustion chamber, or Rte baskets come in fascinating pottery, painted 
first story of the boiler. oO: tin, and reed and are durable, inexpensive and 
na tert ge : a — ne three more good dl most attractive ornaments. 
sa coal ng eat a mp hot and your chimney cool. But when it is a question of a new house, it 
; 5) seems almost a pity not to have awnings in- 
Attempting to heat all outdoors, by shooting your heat up the stead of roofs. If one builds a porch with a 
chimney may be a great national sport, but it makes costly cover, it is always a covered porch. It is as in- 
acme flexible as a monument —and not half as 
Send for the Happy Solution Book and see for yourself exactly responsive! But a porch with an awning cover? 
how the Burnham Cosy Comfort boiler makes the Burnham What possibilities, what variety, what cozi- 
Cosy Comfort Heat. ness and what freedom. And surely there is 
something alluring about being able to make 
or break your home, or at least one very im- 
portant part of it, with the mere pull of some 
few ropes. Such freedom should appeal to all . 
men, and where, oh where, is the woman who 
does not like a thing she can change, just for 
the pure joy of changing it, of having it a little 
4 different, whether it be last year’s hat, her 
eS Se Canadian Office: ae coming address before the Club, or her side 
Representatives in All Principal Cities Royal Bank Building, Toronto porch? 
YY And when one is building, it is so easy to 
plan for a terrace, a bricked one or a grassed 
one, to lay off a small section (or maybe two), 
to be covered with an awning. If the terrace is 
to be grassed, an outline of red brick laid on 
end, makes a delicate and interesting border. 4 
At the edge of such a terrace, laid in with the 
brick line, sockets can be sunk into the ground 
to receive the awning supports. 
6 The all-brick terrace floor can be laid in a 
Rustic Art variety of ways, best suited for drainage, for 
preventing grass from appearing between the 


bricks, and for comfort. Brick posts about 
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t d fourteen inches square and a foot and a half or 

arden two feet high, should be laid up at the corners 

S ry of the brick terrace and possibly one in the 
tatua centre, for the awning supports to come down 

of Charm into. Ina treatment of this sort, boxed shrubs, . 





continuing at the height of the posts, form a 
pleasant rail for the terrace and afford more or 











RES RN pe iy do og plea 


ERRA COTTA figures of all kinds of animals (deer, dogs, water birds, ‘parrots in swing, owls, etc.). les ivacy. Or the little trees can be planted 

Gnomes of great variety, groups such as Red Riding Hood and wolf, giant mushrooms, and tree stumps etal privacy, Or the little trees can be plantec 

for garden-seats, of various sizes. (Unequalled workmanship and finish, nature-like appearance and color into the ground, a more natural arrangement. 

| Many figures suitable for library, living-, music- or sun-room, green-house or reception hall. Both of these terraces can be uncovered at 
} é " Pi - 

| On exhibition at the International Flower Show, Grand Central Palace (Main Floor), March 13th to 19th. fall and during the winter and early spring 





months when the awnings are in storage, they 
need not be unsightly spots. 








Send fc Uusire sheets *' B"" OE t Street, Lex- 
Soul fr sMentreied hess 5 SERRA COTTA ART CO., Inc. 126.2 46 We | 
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THE 


USUALLY BEARS FIRST YEAR PLANTED 


Always the 
Second Year 


Breaks Records 
the Third Year 


Do you ask stronger evi- 
dence, read this: 
403 Perfect Peaches 
on 4-year old tree 


Mr. C. E. Strawbridge, of Lima, 
Ohio, writes us under date of Au- 
gust 25.1920. as follows: “O i 
10, 1916, I set out one of your 
Rochester Peach trees. Last yez 
we picked 5 peaches from it, e< 
averaging the size of an average 
tea cup. THIS YEAR WE HAVE PICKED 
EXACTLY 403 LARGE PEACHES FROM 
THIS ONE TREE. Many people have 
seen this tree, and can hardly he- 
lieve their own eyes. One of its 
admirers was Postmaster }. E. Sul- 
livan, who wants me to put him 
in touch with the ‘FELLOWS WHO 
HAVE SUCH TREES FOR SALE.” 


REES planted in Spring, 1918, bore 150 to 200 peaches past summer. 
THE EARLIEST YELLOW FREESTONE PEACH KNOWN 


“Rochester is greatest money making peach in the world.” — State- 
ment by large orchardist. 

Originated in Rochester, New York, tree is strong, upright grower, 
has stood sixteen degrees below zero and produced a full crop, 
while the Elberta and Crawford, under the same conditions in the same 
orchard, produced no blossoms and consequently no fruit. 

Mr. Yarker, Greece, N. Y., who has an orchard of 500 trees, reports 
17 peaches picked in August from a tree planted the previous spring. 

Mr. C. M. Thomas, 215 W. 40th St., Savannah, Ga., purchased 
a Rochester Peach from us last February, and picked the first 
fruit in July. 

CATALOGUE — For descriptions and prices of a complete list of Glenwood products, 

send for a copy of our 1922 catalogue M2 of Dependable Trees and Plants — it's free. 


QR We are headquarters for genuine Rochester Peach 
GLEN BROS., Inc., Glenwood Nursery, Established 1866 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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; oe Wagner Garden 


Wagner ‘Flowers 


OU can make your garden a real delight by selecting from our 

wide assortment of roses, hardy flowers, shrubs and ornamental 
trees. It is possible to plan for your entire garden with Wagner 
Flowers and Plants. 


Our Landscape Gardening Service can help you. We are prepared to 
furnish simple plans for your garden or handle all details of planting. 





Please write us for further information. 
The New Wagner Illustrated Catalog will 


interest you. Please ask for No. 292 


The Wagner Park Nursery 
Box 92, Sidney, Ohio 
Nurserymen — Landscape Gardeners — Florists 
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Sheer Fabrics for Lovely 
Summer Frocks 


EY bring a vision of Summer skies — these lovely new fab- 


rics at McCutcheon’s. They are the choicest weaves of 
selected European and American looms — exquisite in coloring, 
texture, and design. 


Write for samples, and revel in the beauty of the frocks they will 
inspire. You cannot imagine how lovely these Summer fabrics 
are until you see and feel them. 


Imported Drop Stitch Voiles—A sheer, soft, draping fabric with drawn- 
work checks. Some embroidered with dots and squares. In white and a 
host of new plain shades. 38 in. wide. $1.50 to $2.50 a yard. 


Imported Dotted Swisses — Ground and dots in every popular color. 
Self and contrasting combinations. Sometimes the dots aren’t dots, but 
novelty figures, circles, irregular stripes, diamonds, nosegays, and flower 
buds, $1.50 and $2.00 a yard. 

Swiss Organdies — Made and dyed in Switzerland to our special order 
and finished by the famous “‘Cilander”’ process, thereby insuring the per- 
manent finish so essential in this fabric. White and 40 plain shades. 
46 in. wide. $1.00 a yard. 

English Prints — Most charming and practical. Showers of attractive 
patterns — dots, diamonds, scrolls, stripes, broken checks, floral motifs 
— quaint, demure or bold, as you like. 32 in. wide. 55c a yard. 

Dress Cretonnes — From France, England and America. Unquestion- 
ably daring, but unquestionably unusual and smart. Lattice-work 
designs, conventional poppy, square and petal designs, gay cubistic 
effects, vivid stripe combinations. 50c to $1.50 a yard. 

Dress Linens — Every weave and every color. Handkerchief Linens, 
French Linens, and Non-Krush Linens. Pongee and Ramie weaves. 
Fancy weaves in gingham check and stripe patterns. The largest and 
most complete assortment of Dress Linens to be found anywhere. 36 and 
45 in. wide. $1.00, $1.25, $1.35 and $1.50 a yard. 


Write for samples today 


Reg. Trade Mark 


James Niet nenteecs & Co. 


Department No. 50 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 


















home should possess. 


If your architect specifies Redwood siding, shingles, porch 
columns and trim, you can be sure that the wood-destroy- 
ing agencies which quickly mar the beauty of many an 
architectural masterpiece will not cause you distress and 


expense. 


Freedom from knots and immunity to swelling, shrinking 
and warping are fast winning eastern architects to a prefer- 


ence for Redwood siding. 


A natural preservative protects Redwood. Many a Redwood shingled 
roof has lasted in good condition upwards of 40 years. Our Redwood pain 
shingles are all-heart wood without a single knot. They come in all 
styles to suit every architectural requirement. For your protection we 
put our trademark on every bundle of our genuine California Redwood 


shingles and siding. 


If you are planning to build a home, send for our Redwood booklet 
No. 5 “Architectural and Building Uses.” 


THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. of Illinois 
824 No. 40 Rector St. Bldg. 


2080 McCormick Bldg. 
Chicago 


THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. 
San Francisco, Los Angeles 
Export Compan. 
A. F. THANE & CO., 40 Rector St., New York City 
$11 California St., San Francisco 
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Art and endurance 
in home building 


RCHITECTURAL beauty and resistance to the 
assaults of time, weather, and the insidious attacks 
of fungus decay and destructive insects are qualities every 
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Redwood should 

be specified for 
Exterior Construction 
including—Colonial 
siding, clapboards, 
shingles door and 
window frames— 
gutters, eaves, 
water tables and 
mudsills—porch rail, 
balusters and col- 
umns — mouldings 
and lattice—pickets 
and fencing — per- 
golas and green- 
houses. 












Interior Finish 
Natural, stained or 
inted. 







Farm and Dairy Uses 
Suchas-silos,tanks 
and~ troughs—hog 
feeders and imple- 
ment sheds—wood 
block floors, etc. 








New York City 

















for Eastern homes’’ 








AUTRES 2PLANTS THAT GROW) 
CATALOG FREE cil 


Great Bargains, Standard Varieties, Best 
Quality, Low Prices. 
Satisfaction or money refunded 
60 years in business proof of our 
responsibility. Write for catalog now. 

PETER 
















CALIFORNIA DAHLIAS 


The best of them, together with a general collection of prize 
winners from all parts of the world. Described in our 1922 list. 
Send for a copy 


Fruitvale Dahlia Farm, 2834 Peralta Avenue, Oakland, California 


BUILD NOW 


























Recommended Books 


HE “Recommended Books” list will be sent to any address upon request. The 


Readers’ Service will fill cash orders 


mentioned are on Architecture, Interior Decoration, Household Management, 
Gardening, and House Planning and Building. They have been examined, and are 


recommended by THE HousE BEAUTIFUL. 


Readers’ Service — House Beautiful Publishing Co. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


for any book on this list. The books 
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The Home Experiment Station 
(Continued from page 225) 


repeating two or three times during the flea 
beetle season. Also, it does no harm—and may 
do good — to spray with pyrox; this should be 
done later, occasionally, to control or prevent 
fungous diseases and for the general health of 
the plants. 

As the vines grow, allow one main stalk and 
one or two laterals only, to develop, snipping 
off all others and also some of the leaves, and 
train to the wires with raffia. Keep well wa- 
tered and the ground cultivated. The untrel- 
lised tomatoes should be set in the same way. 
We often set extra plants between the end 
hills of rows of corn; also they will grow and 
produce sparsely (but bearing fruit of excellent 
quality) among the corn. We always like to 
grow a few plants of the Yellow Plum for salads 
and preserving; these may be trained on a 
grapevine trellis, if space is limited, and are 
exceedingly ornamental, as are also the varie- 
ties bearing clusters of tiny red fruit; the latter 
are not, however, of much practical use; I do 
not care at all for the large yellow tomatoes. 
We always save our tomato seeds selecting 
early, fine fruit for the purpose. Scrape out the 
seeds, wash them, and dry in the sun on blot- 
ting paper. 

Seasonal care of tomatoes is easy. An eye 
should be kept open for the large green tomato 
worm, which, however, is not much of a men- 
ace. The plants should be kept well watered 
through the entire season, if possible; although 
faithful cultivation — always a necessity — 
helps to conserve moisture. Keep the too-lux- 
uriant branches pruned off of those trellised 
and staked, and be faithful as to supporting 
and tying the rapidly growing main stalks and 
laterals retained. Do not allow the foliage to 
grow too luxuriantly, but prune off the excess, 
and toward the end of the summer, when there 
is no chance of buds and blossoms developing, 
clip off the flowering. sprays, that all the 
strength of the plant may go to the growing and 
ripening fruit. With this treatment very fine 
sprays of tomatoes may be produced on the 
trellised and staked plants. 

The tomatoes touching the ground on the 
unsupported plants should be picked before 
becoming dead ripe, as the contact with the 
earth causes them to decay very quickly; 
much unsurpassed fruit is, however, ripened 
under the protection of the leaves higher on 
the stem. A mulch of lawn clippings or clean 
hay may be placed around the plants to keep 
the fruit from contact with the soil. If a too- 
early frost impends it is unquestionably worth 
while to cover up at least some of the tomato 
plants, as early cold snaps are apt to be fol- 
lowed by sometimes weeks of mild weather, 
when the crop, thus protected, may be easily 
doubled. See to it that, when a late frost is 
inevitable, green fruit as well as ripe is sal- 
vaged. Select the largest and most perfect of 
the green tomatoes, wrap in tissue paper and 
pack in single layers in dry goods boxes and 
store in a cool, dry place. Watch them care- 
fully, both to remove and enjoy those ripened, 
and also to take out all showing signs of speck 
and decay. Some enthusiastic conservers pull 
up the entire plants and hang in cellar or barn; 
much of the fruit will gradually ripen. That 
picked out-of-doors and brought in to be used 
immediately should not be kept in baskets — 
the close contact causing it to decay easily — 
but spread on shelves or floors. If a large 
amount of ripe and green fruit is brought into 
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the house, do not try to keep along too much 
of it, as, even with great care, much spoilage is 
inevitable. Plan to make chow-chows, picca- 
lilli, chili sauce, etc., at this time of the year. 
Green tomatoes also make excellent mince- 
meat when apples are scarce and expensive. 
Tomatoes are easily canned and are almost 
sure to ‘keep.’ Plan to conserve many for 
winter use. Following is the recipe for what, 
in my opinion, is the most valuable ripe 
tomato canned product. 

Tomato purée: to be used for soup, as tomato sauce, 
and in made dishes, stews, etc. Four onions, three 
carrots, two turnips, two sweet peppers, two or three 
stalks of celery. Run all through the meat chopper, 
just cover with boiling water, add four cloves, a bay- 
leaf, and two large sprays of parsley. Let this boil 
while you are cutting up, unpeeled, a peck of toma- 
toes. Add these and cook all until the vegetables are 
tender — about three fourths of an hour to an hour. 
Remove from stove, rub all possible through a 
strainer, return to stove, season to your taste with 
sugar, pepper, salt, and a bit of cayenne, bring toa 
hard boil and can, open kettle method. When used 
as soup add one third as much again of stock or 
water, and thicken slightly with one tablespoon each 
of butter and flour melted together. 

Or, add an equal amount of thin cream sauce — 
first putting in a pinch of soda — and make a deli- 
cious mock bisque. 


November piccalilli: very best green tomato 
product. One peck of green tomatoes (some may be 
partly turned, if more convenient). Twelve sweet 
peppers, half green and half red. Twelve onions, 
four stalks of celery. Two quarts of vinegar — or to 
cover. Six cups of brown sugar. One tablespoon of 
whole cloves and cinnamon. (Other spices if liked.) 
Put the tomatoes through the meat chopper, add a 
cup of salt, mix, and let them stand over night. In 
the morning drain well, add the other vegetables put 
through the chopper, and the other ingredients. 
Bring to a boil and boil about half an hour. Will 
keep in a stone crock. Put a cloth under the cover, 
as sometimes small flies are attracted. 


Have You a Glass Kitchen? 


(Continued from page 234) 


abundant, but she cannot have dust flying in 
over the food, nor can she have a draft, which 
may prove fatal to a delicate soufflé. Wire 
screens keep out flies and let in plenty of air, 
but allow also the entrance of dust. Cloth 
ventilators are very effective in screening the 
air as it comes through, but they do not pre- 
vent drafts. Another solution of the problem 
is a glass ventilator, set, not directly under the 
window, but in an adjacent groove of the win- 
dow frame. This ventilator is simply a pane 
of glass in a frame, set into vertical grooves so 
that it may be moved up or down at will. The 
more efficient ones are so pivoted that they 
may be set at different angles, according to the 
need. These ventilators keep out dust and 
prevent drafts, while allowing free passage of 
air. They do not keep out flies, these being 
able to crawl in through the crack between the 
window and the ventilator. Therefore, they 
may not meet the need of every locality in 
summer; but they are most excellent ventila- 
tors for use in winter, when it is so hard to 
secure fresh air without an accompanying crop 
of sneezes. 

One other glass adjunct of the kitchen must 
not be passed by, because it can be made the 
source of so much joy. That is the hot frame 
for window gardening. If you have a window 
where the sun shines bright, by all means plant 
asmall salad garden in your window box. Pars- 
ley, chives, and other such plants will thrive 
there under a glass cover, even in cool weather, 
and will bring into your kitchen a bit of sum- 
mer, as well as a fresh flavor to your winter 
dishes. 
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This Beautiful 


Book on 


Wood Finishing 


FREE 


IVES complete instructions for finishing all wood—hard or soft, old or 

new. Explains just what materials to use and how to apply them. Tells 
how inexpensive soft woods may be finished so they are as beautiful and artistic 
as hard wood. This book is the work of experts—illustrated in color. Gives cov- 
ering capacities, includes color charts, etc. 


JOHNSON’S ENAMEL 


Johnson’s Perfectone Undercoat and Enamel is the ideal finish for wood, plaster and metal. 


It will not chip, check, crack, peel or change its color. 
porcelain-like finish which is impervious to hot Peer eeceees eeeueeeee2 288828 


soapy water, iodine, ammonia, etc. 


Gives a beautiful, germ-proof, 


8S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. HB3, Racine, Wis. 


Please send me, free and postpaid. your Instruction 


Fill out and mail coupon for a free copy of ; Book on Wood Finishing. 
“The Proper Treatment for Floors, Wood- 4 


work and Furniture.” 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 
Dept. HB3, Racine, Wis. 


Canadian Factory — Prantford 
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ENIAL is given toformerly accepted ideas 

on soil acidity in the forthcoming issue 

of ‘Timely Soil Topics,’ a monthly put out by 

the Department of Soils at the Ohio State 
University. 

Though organic matter in the land does in 
its decay make acids, these are destroyed as 
fast as made and organic matter is, in the end, 
more likely to sweeten than to sour a soil, 
writes Robert M. Salter, soils specialist. ‘With 
the exception of water-logged or swampy soils, 
organic acidity is no longer believed to be of 
any importance.’ 

Acid phosphate, also, is said not to bring on 
acidity, but to counteract its effects. Even 
such fertilizers as sulphate of ammonia, against 
which many colleges issued warnings a few 
vears ago, are believed not to leave sufficient 


Rejects Old Ideas as to Soil Acidity 


acid residues under usual conditions to be of 
great importance. 

A new theory of metallic poisoning by soil 
aluminum, dissolved by soil acids, is discussed, 
and a still more recent theory is advanced to 
account for high amounts of acid found partic- 
ularly in the soils of eastern Ohio. 

Industrial plants and railroads in Ohio burn 
each vear about a ton of coal for every acre of 
land in the state, Professor Salter says, and 
this releases into thin air large volumes of a 
sulphur gas which raindrops gather up and de- 
posit on the land where it changes to sulfuric 
acid. Illinois finds 45 pounds of sulphur per acre 
per vear reaching soils near Urbana in this 
way. It would take 150 pounds of limestone 
alone to neutralize this acid, and to keep the 
soil sweet. 
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Ancient asin ptian relics 


made of unalloyed 
copper 


JERSEY 


COPPER 


Screen Cloth 





~. The paniay of 
> Pipa Opper 


Ornaments and adornments made of pure copper by 
the Egyptians of pre-historic times have come down 
to us through thousands of years in perfect condition. 
Of all the metals commonly used by man, pure 
copper is the most enduring. 


It is is for this reason, that The New Jersey Wire 
Cloth Company uses copper 99.8 percent pure— 
not copper alloys such as bronze or brass—in its best 
grade of insect screen cloth. This copper is pro- 
duced by the Roebling process which makes it un- 
usually stiff and strong. It is the ideal metal for 
door and window screens. 


You can obtain a length of service from your screens hereto- 
fore undreamed of by using Jersey Copper Screen Cloth 
instead of galvanized iron, steel, bronze, or brass. There 
will be only a slight difference in original cost and an 
enormous saving in cost of upkeep. Jersey Copper Screen 
Cloth cannot rust, is of uniform quality throughout, and will 
give years of satisfactory service. 


You can obtain Jersey Copper Screen Cloth, 16 mesh 
(coarser should never be used) in most of the better grades 
of custom-made screens, and from hardware and building- 
supply dealers throughout the country. 


On request we will gladly send you a booklet entitled ‘A 
Matter of Health and Comfort’’. If you are a home owner 
you should read it. 


THE New Jersey WirE CLotH ComPaANy 


622South Broad Street 


Trenton New Jersey 












































TOGAN 
BUNGALOWS 


Cut Building Costs 
in Half 


Because 68% of the us- 
ual carpenter-work in Togan 
*! Homes is done by machin- 

ery in a modern factory. 
Not ready-cut piles of loose 

















hest types 






a homes identical in stren 
1g} 


lumber; not portable, but 
and permanence with the 


of contractor-constructed homes. 
Write to-day for Catalog of Designs 





TOGAN-STILES, 1613 Eastern Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Massachusetts Displays: Home Beautiful Exposition, Boston, also Revere Beach 


ard, both under auspices of Pope and Cottle Co., Chelsea, Mass. 
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Book Reviews 


Dalzell’s Homes of Moderate Size, by Ken- 
neth W. Dalzell, Architect. Arranged 
and edited by Edward F. Hammel. Illus- 
trated. New York: U. P. C. Book Com- 
pany. 9} x 12} inches. 144 pp. $4.00. 


HE prospective home builder, in need of 

advice and guidance as to selection of type 
or plan, will find this volume of great value, il- 
lustrating, as it does, a considerable number of 
country or suburban houses of different styles 
and of a number of materials. The houses 
shown are from among the many designed by 
Mr. Dalzell during the years of his practice as 
an architect, and most of them have been built 
for clients in suburban sections near New York. 

This work is particularly helpful in illustrat- 
ing the wide possibilities and application of the 
perennially popular ‘Colonial’ style. A large 
proportion of the extremely attractive houses 
shown are of the ‘New England Colonial,’ the 
New York ‘Dutch Colonial’ or the ‘Penn- 
sylvania Dutch’ type, well-handled as to 
exteriors, and presenting plans showing well- 
designed interiors wherein considerable at- 
tention has been given to securing the utmost 
in rooms and equipment in the area provided 
— good planning, in other words. No detail of 
the modern home is now more important than 
the garage, and its treatment may do much to 
make or to mar the effect of the completed 
home. In several of the houses illustrated here 
provision has been made for this important 
adjunct by treating the garage in the most 
logical and consistent way — as a part of the 
house itself. One example of this treatment 
seems to be particularly successful for it makes 
the garage a wing of the house proper, thus 
increasing its apparent size, while the space 
above the garage, reached from an upper floor 
service hall, is utilized for maids’ rooms and 
bath. 

The reader is helped materially by the in- 
clusion in the volume of full plans and of many 
illustrations which show completed and fully 
furnished interiors. 

RoBerT VANCovwrT. 


Furniture and Decoration of the Italian 
Renaissance, by Frida Schottmuller. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. New York: Brentano’s. 
1921. 93 X 11? inches. 246 pp. $10.00. 


DISTINCTIVE and welcome contribu- 

tion to the broad subject of Decorative 

Art is Frida Schottmuller’s Furniture and Dec- 
oration of the Italian Renatssance. 

It is distinctive, in that it deals with the 
domestic life of the period as regards art mat- 
ters, and is welcome, because it is profusely il- 
lustrated with most carefully selected examples 
of the subject. 

To laymen, as well as to designers, the gen- 
eral arrangement is satisfactory. The text is 
limited totwenty-five pages, in which, under the 
sub-titles of ‘The Home and its Furnishings’; 
‘Furniture,’ and ‘Arts and Craftsmen,’ refer- 
ence is made to the some six hundred illustra- 
tions which follow. The first division tells us of 
the treatment of Renaissance interiors and is 
made quite clear by the aid of illustrations 
from paintings of the period. 

Under the second title of ‘Furniture’ is giveri 
a description of all the well-known types, and, 
to round out the subject, we are shown ex- 
amples of the interesting smaller objects, such 
as bronzes, cushions, fabrics, and even kitchen 
utensils. 
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DANERSK 
FURNITURE 


The perfect medium 









for achieving 
individuality at a 


modest cost 


) * quer que way that in Danersk Furniture you may choose 
not only the pieces that appeal to you for a certain room 
but you may also have them finished in a special color scheme 
without added charge. Through the effective use of color in 
furniture complete individuality can be achieved at modest cost. 

For example, the Holbrook Group illustrated above. Body 
color, soft French grey. Mouldings of rich cream color with 
narrow lines of mauve on either side! A charming decorative 
theme in self tones of grey and ivory handled with the tech- 
nique of sculptured modeling and shadows verging on the 














2 West 47th Street, New York 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 


315 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Send for Early American Brochure G-3 









mauve! An appropriate block printed fabric for the windows, 
and your color scheme is complete. 

Whether your needs are for a choice dining-room group of 
mahogany and satinwood; an informal breakfast room, gayly 
decorated to go with your fabrics; or a selection of rare Early 
American pieces for bedroom, living-room or dining-room, done 
in the mellow amber tones of old wood — our plan enables 
you with the least cost and effort to select the individual pieces 
that appeal to you most and assemble them in the spirit of a 
collector. 
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“Be Sure You're Right” 


AVY CROCKETT used to say: “Be sure you're 
right, then go ahead.” That’s mighty sage advice. 
It’s a wise shopper who takes it to heart. 

Glance through the advertisements and in a few min- 
utes you can set yourself right on numerous things you 
either want to buy now or at some future date. 

Advertising has stabilized prices. The advertiser 
names his price — the same for all. You can know that 
in paying it, you’re getting the same deal as the next one. 

“Be sure you're right.” It’s a duty you owe your 
pocketbook. ‘ 

Advertising has helped to standardize quality. Only 
the best of wares are spread out for you on these printed 
pages. The men who advertise here are making pub- 
licly certain claims, on the fulfillment of which depends 
their commercial success. 


“ Be sure you're right.” 


Advertisements give you news of the latest and best 
things made with word as to what they cost and what 
they will do. They put before your eyes the pick of the 
country’s market and the selection of the particular 
kind, shape, size and color that best suits your taste 
and fits your pocketbook. 


Buy with your mind made up. Let the advertise- 
ments guide you away from mistakes. 


“ Be sure you are right.” 


Read the Advertisements 

















Rookwood tiles used in the Vanderbilt Hotel, Della 
Robbia Room, Warren & Wetmore, Architects 





POTTERY & TILES 
offer unlimited opportunities 
for interior enrichment. 


Call upon our agents in your 
locality or write directly to us. 


The ROOKWOOD POTTERY CO. 
Celestial St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Iron or steel water pipe corrodes and 
leaks after short service. Wash-bowls 
and sinks are stained with rust. Fabrics 
are ruined in laundries. Goods in store- 
rooms are damaged by water dripping 
from holes that have been eaten through 
the metal. Pavements must be torn 
up to reach corroded service pipes, 
walls must be opened up — all at great 





Clogged and Rusted 


All the troubles of corrosion and clog- 
ging can be avoided by specifying 
The American Brass Company’s semi- 
annealed, seamless brass pipe. Its 
slight additional cost is an insurance 
against the damage that results from 
corrosion, and against the heavy ex- 
pense entailed when pavements, floors, 
and walls must be opened to tear out 





expense. concealed corroded, leaky pipes. 


Semi-annealed, seamless brass pipe, 
made by The American Brass Com- 
pany, is corrosion-resisting and is guar- 
anteed not to split. 


Often there is not only corrosion, but 
also clogging of the pipe by internal 
deposits. The amount of water sup- 
plied is reduced to a trickle. 


THE AMERICAN 
BRASS COMPANY 


WATERBURY, CONN. 


























‘* Spring is the time for planting, not planning, the garden.”’ 
Pian your garden now, with the help of 


The Little Garden 


By MRS. FRANCIS KING 


The Philadelphia Public Ledger says: ‘The long evenings of autumn and winter are the ideal time 
for the planning that this concise yet charming volume makes possible. Spring is the time for 
planting, not planning, the garden.” 

The author is Honorary President of the Women’s National Farm and Garden Association and 

an official of the Garden Club of America. With suggestive pictures, plans and tables, Mrs. 
King tells, out of her own experience, how the little garden on which so much depends can be 
made in almost any surroundings. $1.75 a copy, postpaid 
Tue ATLANTIC MONTHLY Press, INc., 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. H. B, 3-22 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find $1.75 for a copy of THE LITTLE GARDEN. 
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The third sub-title of ‘Arts and Craftsmen’ 
gives us a word about the relationship between 
the mind and the hand as regards the art of the 
time, and the close association of Renaissance 
artist and craftsman. The text is amplified by 
detailed footnotes and small illustrations. 

The distinct division of text and illustrations 
is most helpful and the photographs which 
follow are well arranged in groups: tables, 
chairs, interiors, and so on, so that the usual 
difficulties in locating any one item are practi- 
cally eliminated. 

The illustrations include all the better-known 
examples and also others which have never be- 
fore come under the writer’s observation. 

The volume ends with an index that not only 
gives us supplementary notes on the illustra- 
tions, but, in many cases, dimensions of the 
measurable pieces, an item of much value to 
those interested in the technical side of the 
subject. 

The volume will take high place among the 
many publications on the Arts and Decoration 
of the Italian Renaissance. 

CARROLL BILL. 


Furniture of the Pilgrim Century, by Wal- 
lace Nutting. Profusely illustrated. Bos- 
ton: Marshall Jones Company. 1921. 7} 
by 1of inches. 587 pp. $15.00. 

UCH a book as this will certainly do much 

to assist those who collect, or propose to 
collect, furniture of native wood and made in 

America during the seventeenth and eighteenth 

centuries, as Mr. Nutting seems to have ex- 

hausted every source to make his book a com- 
plete photographic record of the furniture that 
was or might have been made in the colonies 
before the time of the cabriole leg. The epithet 

‘Colonial’ is a term that is often loosely ap- 

plied to all early American furniture which was 

made even as late as the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, but, as the author points out, 
to attach the word Colonial to what is really 

Empire, is to fasten an unwarranted responsi- 

bility for such furniture upon our forefathers. 

The author deserves a great deal of credit for 
devoting so much time to what must have been 
an arduous task in seeking out and photograph- 
ing the many examples which he has shown. 
They will be of incalculable help to the amateur 
in identifying pieces and in making compari- 
sons, as many illustrations of one type are in- 
cluded. The cuts printed in sepia ink on a deep 
cream paper, are unusually good. In almost 
every instance, the illustration is made the 
dominating feature of the page, with the text 
secondary, which adds considerably to the 
attractiveness of the book, for which the 
publishers deserve a great deal of credit. 

The book will also be of value to designers, 
as it supplies an almost endless fund of infor- 
mation to those who desire to copy the old. 
The author seems to have traced most of the 
pieces to their source so that there can be little 
doubt about their dates. 

One might have thought that everything 
possible had been said about furniture, but Mr. 
Nutting has succeeded, by writing only on 
furniture made in this country during the 
Pilgrim century and by so completely covering 
the ground, in producing a book that every 
lover of Americana must immediately find 
invaluable. 


Horace C. DUNHAM. 
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* 
Pve found March the best month to put out new bird houses. 
F They have a chance to season a little before the birds come. 
It’s the early birds, too, that need protection. 
President, American Audubon Association 








WrenHouse, solid oak, cypress 
shingles, copper coping, 4 com- 
partments, 28 inches high, 18 
inches diameter. Price $6.00, 





Purple Martin House, cottage 
style, 28 compartments, 
32x27 inches. Price $16.00, 
Other stlyes up to $78.00. 





Here are the houses—that have saved hundreds of trees and shrubs 


Last March, 500 Dodson Bird Houses ot 
various designs were installed at the Olympia 
Fields Country Club,Chicago. During the sum- 
mer every house was occupied. The club grounds 
were alive with birds, bird songs filled the air. 
More than this—the trees, shrubs and greens 
were protected from insect pests. The trouble- 
some mosquito was materially reduced innumber. 


703 HARRISON AVENUE 


Automatic Sheltered Feeding Table 
— operates like a weather vane, al- 
ways a shelter against the wind, 
with 8-ft. pole, size 24x22x12. Price 
$7.50. With copper roof, $10.00, 


JOSEPH H. DODSON 


Dodson Sparrow Trap, 
guaranteed to rid your 
premises of this noisy, 
quarrelsome pest, $8.00. 


A few Dodson Bird Houses scattered thru 
your garden—one hanging from a tree—will 
attract the birds. Mr. Dodson has created them 
after thirty years’ loving study of the birds. 
They are most picturesque and built of staunch 
materials. We send them to you anywhere. 
Let them add a touch of refinement to your 
grounds. Write to Mr. Dodson. 


KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 


F R EE Mr. Dodson’s fascinating booklet, “Your 

Bird Friends and How to Win Them,” 
with all the styles of Bird Houses and Mr. Dodson's 
valuable suggestions. A colored bird picture suitable 
for framing will also be sent free. 
































Olde Stonesfield Roofs 


Eugene 
Dupont 
Residence 
Wilmingion 
Delaware 








and Flagging 


Architect 


What Will You Do with Garbage 


yard. 
including the Kernerator in his plans. 








In Your New Home? 


HEN you build your home, you will not want an 
obnoxious garbage can on the rear porch or in the 
Be sure your architect removes the need for one by 





The Kernerator consists of a brick incinerator, built into 
the base of the chimney when the house is erected, and a 
hopper door located in the flue on the first floor. It dis- 
poses of all household refuse —rags, sweepings, wilted 
flowers, broken crockery, tin cans, garbage — without cost, 
for no commercial fuel is required. 


For the Large or Small House 
Send for booklet No. 29 


THE JOHN D. EMACK CO 
: Home Office New York 
112 South 16th St. Office 
Philadelphia 15 East 49th St. a 





Ask your architect about the Kernerator and write for 
an interesting booklet we have just prepared, showing 
some of the fine homes in which 


KERNER INCINERATOR CO. 


1023 Chestnut Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


RNERATOR 
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casa you plan your house, you 

can save many dollars, annually, 
in coal bills, if you discuss with your 
architect the size of air spaces in walls. 


Air 
Spaces 


in 
Walls 


He will tell you that small, closed air 
cells prevent this rapid circulation; 
they keep the air static or dead, and 
that confined; dead air is a splendid 
non-conductor of heat. 


He will explain that large spaces, espe- 
cially when vertical, allow air to circu- 
late freely, thus increasing the heat loss. 





Then when you get down to brass tacks, and discuss building 
materials and wall construction, you'll see that ‘FIsKLOCK”’ 
brick was designed to save coal—the wall contains a multitude 
of closed air cells, and every course of brick is a barrier to the 
vertical passage of air. ‘‘FISKLOCK’’ reduces labor cost, also. 
It is equivalent to a face brick and a common brick, thereby 
saving the labor cost of brick backing. 


Of course it saves in 
repair and paint bills, 
for it is a first-qual- 
ity, hard-burned face 
brick. 


When planning, don’t 
forget the air spaces. 






DR. W. A. LUCEY, OWNER 
ED. F. FANNING, ARCH. 


A FISKLOCK HOUSE 


FISKE & COMPANY, Inc. my 





BOSTON, MASS. weer 
NEW YORK WATSONTOWN, PA. Ly _ 
Face Brick “‘Tapestry’”’ Brick Fire Brick SS ‘'HARDONCOURT- 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF FISKE PATENTS 


























Building one’s home 


is a fascinating experience. The happy hours are well spent in 
poring over the pages of Tue House BeautiFuL, in reading 
books on building, and especially in reading the booklets and 
other wonderfully helpful printed matter which the manufac- 
turers of building materials have had prepared at great expense. 
@ Our advertisers can add immensely to your store of knowledge and the booklets which 


they willingly send to those who are interested are in many cases worthy of a permanent place 
in a library. Some of them, in fact, are to be found in many of our leading public libraries. 
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To Protect the World’s 
Handicrafts 
By Lee McCrae 


UST around the corner from a typical hotel 

in a typical American town is a walled- 

in garden, its high gate bearing the name 
‘Trapasa.’ 

Entering, one must peer through dense 
shrubbery and follow a winding walk to find 
the brown bungalow that houses far more of 
real art than does the big hotel on the boule- 
vard. Room after room, filled, though not 
crowded, with rare tapestries, paintings, potter- 
ies, laces and furnishings, are open for the 
visitor’s delight. For this is the home of the 
International Handicraft Protective Society, 
established in Pasadena, California, last April, 
by Madame Verra von Blumenthal and her as- 
sistants. 

To save the useful arts of despairing and ex- 
ploited peoples across the sea is about the big- 
gest thing that America can do in this trying 
day for Europe. This is the purpose of this 
Society, and this Centre is the only one of its 
kind in our country, probably in all the world. 
Back of the large idea is the tiny noblewoman 
who was born in Crimea, and still clings to her 
Russian citizenship, but who is putting all her 
powers and long experience in altruistic work 
into this centre of far-reaching helpfulness. 

For fourteen years previous tothe ‘upheaval,’ 
as she terms it, she directed a centre for Rus- 
sian Peasant Handicraft, and through her 
hands passed thousands of precious articles 
from obscure women of her native land, and 
back to them, through the same busy hands, 
went tens of thousands of equally precious 
coins. ‘Noprofit tous! All to them save bare 
expenses!’ cries the Madame, her eyes seeming 
to see afar the toilers so dear to her heart. 

For years upon years, unscrupulous agents 
with greedy eyes and dishonest hands have 
been peering into the corners of the earth, 
searching for the products of illiterate artisans, 
for the treasures bequeathed to them by their 
ancestors, the rarely beautiful things evolved 
out of the sheerest poverty. And because of 
the peasants’ need and ignorance of values, 
these middlemen have taken for a few pence 
what they sold in world markets for many 
pounds. To quote Madame von Blumenthal: 

‘Many a woman, who could have been com- 
fortable and content in her native hut if her 
earnings were fair, had to leave her homeland 
in search of wages across the sea, doing work in 
which she was unskilled and unfitted. Much 
native art was destroyed because of this, and 
many a human heart has ached in disillusion.’ 
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But this Handicraft Centre gives back the 
pound and keeps but the penny. (Sometimes 
the penny goes with the pound — if you can 
keep the secret.) Real value direct to the 
maker means new courage as well as bread and 
butter; it means the opening up of a path to 
better things, keeping the skilled worker busy 
and happy in the home of her ancestors, but 
uplifting that home and widening its horizon. 
Indeed, so much has this exchange-market 
meant to those peasants in the fourteen years 
that its scope is now enlarged to take in the 
typical art of all Slavic peoples under any or all 
governments, and even wider — to take in all 
Art from everywhere. 

The ‘Society,’ alas, is smaller than its pur- 
pose and its international scope. Yet Ameri- 
cans who realize what it means to the world to 
have its creative instinct in arts preserved and 
who sense the urgent necessity for doing it 
quickly, are rallying and must rally to the 
support of this Handicraft Centre. 

‘Charity?’ Never! The Madame scorns the 
thought. ‘Philanthropy?’ No; she dislikes the 
word. ‘It is only dealing fairly. It is becoming 
a medium between those who make and those 
who want: The buyer is ever debtor to the 
producer when he pays coins for that which is 
art. Yet to protect art we must protect the 
artist and the artisan. If their need at present 
is great — surely that is not a reason we should 
under-pay them! The reverse!’ 

Such is the high altruism of this little woman 
who stoops to lift up her despairing country- 
women. And the plan is broadened far beyond 
that! She would protect the handicrafts of 
every land. One of the most beautiful exhibits 
at this Centre is that of the mountaineers of 
our own America. It is a revelation of the 
wealth of skill that lies in the fingers of our 
‘mountain whites,’ as we are wont to call them 
pityingly; and how few of us thought of our 
duty toward these near-kinswomen to open for 
them a market with adequate returns that they 
may perpetuate this real national art-craft. 

Then, through her efforts the Archeological 
Research Society at Santa Fé, New Mexico, is 
establishing a similar Centre for the fostering of 
Indian arts, encouraging these workers by 
word and by increased remuneration to cling to 
their traditional art-concept instead of debas- 
ing it with modern commercial ‘styles.’ 

Before the ‘upheaval’ the returns made from 
the Russian Centre, working through the 
Zemstvos and those at the head of various 
schools, helped many a young girl to private or 
governmental training in schools of arts and 
crafts. In other cases the funds were placed in 
Zemstvo banks for the workers, enabling them 
to procure more material, and to be free from 
the profiteering middlemen. Such stories as 
have come back! Now the chaotic conditions 
in that distressed land make the work difficult, 
almost impossible in places, but outlying sec- 
tions are wedging in some of their wonderful 
work, and toilers cut off at present are laboring 
on under difficulties, their hearts turned ever 
toward the one hope —the _ international 
Handicraft Centre in Pasadena. 

Working through the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, which now has a foot- 
hold in Old Mexico, the Society is organizing 
the art-workers of that long neglected land. 
For this is no mere commercial enterprise, a 
bartering of hand-made articles between maker 
and consumer; the idea that dominates is the 
encouragement of the people to do their best 
and become more and more skillful in their 
art inheritances. 
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Trees Give Clue to Farm Value of Land 


Method of Ohio’s Pioneer Fathers Still Has Value, Says Soil Scientist 


ARLY Ohio settlers took trees as guides 

to the future crop capacity of a soil. 

They considered nut-bearing trees, especially, 
a sign of good land.’ 

Thus Guy W. Conrey, professor of soils at 
the Ohio State University, opens the depart- 
ment’s February issue of ‘Timely Soil Topics.’ 
He adds that while native timber can no longer 
be considered a sufficient guide to farm fertil- 
ity, the method of our pioneer fathers still has 
value as a general indication. 

‘Maple and oak,’ he writes, ‘are generally 
found on fairly well-drained soils; beech pre- 


dominates on poorly-drained soils, low in or- 
ganic matter; and elm on dark-colored soils, 
also poorly drained. Sycamore is confined to 
the river flood-plains, and chestnut to the up- 
lands.’ 

Continuing, Professor Conrey tells how 
farmers test the mechanical properties of a soil 
by squeezing it between the thumb and finger; 
and how far the color of the land can be taken 
as a key to its fertility and to its crop adapta- 
tions. He sums up farm experience as to what 
crops do best on what land, and tells how to 
read and to use a soils map. 
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Solving the Radiator Problem 
By Margaret E. Wilson 
OW many times has an otherwise flawless- 
ly furnished room been utterly ruined 
by a ghastly radiator! Times without number 
has the case been noted in hundreds of homes 
and apartments. 4 

However, houses must be heated, and since 
steam plants, once installed, are usually per- 
manent, one must make the best of the pro- 
verbial ‘bad bargain,’ and seek to so disguise 
these unsightly household ‘white elephants,’ 
that they will at least melt into an unobtrusive 
background. 

But how? 

Houses in the process of construction to-day 
are being designed so that ‘mere’ radiators are 
effectively disguised as window seats, under at- 
tractive wood or metal coverings, painted or 
enameled to correspond with the rest of the 
room. Sometimes they are hidden from sight ¥ 
beneath bookcases or other portions of the 
woodwork. But alas! We cannot rebuild our 
older dwellings, and we housewives, who oc- 
cupy the hundreds of modest homes and 
apartments scattered over the countryside, f 
daily gaze upon the atrocious radiator, usually 
decorated with a bright coat of gilt or silver by 
some unthinking contractor, with an eye more 


KA RP E N for the practical than the beautiful, and shudder! 
But this is how one woman solved the prob- E 


F U R N I T U R E lem, and at a very little cost. 


Her living room was most attractive with 





Karpen 
Guaranteed 
Upholstered 


Furniture 





On every piece 
Make sure it is there 


ng 





























ISTINGUISHED by rich, artistic coverings, wall covering of putty-color and hangings of 

soft yielding cushions, and excellence of old-blue. Two horrible radiators, bright with 
design, Karpen Furniture is helping to create an gilt paint, utterly ruined the entire effect, so 
environment of beauty, refinement, and comfort in she conceived the happy idea of tinting them 
countless American homes. the color of the wall that formed their back- 
Though luxuriously upholstered and built for a sg i —— maga a 
lifetime, Karpen furniture is really very moderately pyr *, ee aig tive pokes dle ; 
priced. short consultation with a local painter, plus 

a little experimenting, worked wonders. 

A visit to your local dealer will confirm this. One pound of white lead, diluted to the 
* * proper consistency with turpentine, made the 


combination, and to tint it putty-color, a bit of 
ordinary yellow ochre and a bit more of lamp 
black, produced the identical shade. 

This solution was carefully applied to a cool 


radiator surface, and then, with left-over ends 
S. KARPEN & BROS. of the blue drapery material, covers, eight or 


We shall be glad to send upon request Book M 
of Distinctive Designs with name of the Karpen 
dealer nearest your home. 


Also manufacturers of Karpen Fiber Rush nine inches deep, were made to fit, coming well 
and Reed Furniture and Dining, Office, down over a thick piece of cardboard cut to the 
and Windsor Chairs. exact dimensions of the top of the radiator. The 
ee yy eee whole was the complete and most attractive. 
On the wall above the radiators, which stood 
801-811 S. Wabash Avenue 37th Street and Broadway by the way, on either side of the entrance door, 
CHICAGO NEW YORK was hung a pair of Colonial mirrors, and for 


further effect, a blue china bowl, filled with 
sprays of barberry was placed on top of each 
radiator for a decorative note, and the problem 
was solved. The radiators seemed like two 















HOMEMAKERS’ pieces of properly placed furnishings, with the 
Just of the Press QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS lower portions fading into the wall. 
Pl Y 3 The covers acted as protectors to the wall 
an four By Henrietta C. Peabody above, catching the dust and dirt that the heat 4 






will blow in time on to the wall, so often mar- 
ring the wall paper and ceiling with unsightly 






Home NOW! 


This new volume is an enlarged and revised 


SSS edition of the little hand-book which has proved 









































1922 Edition DeLuxe Colonial Homes ; “ is 1 
112 pages of practical, dis- : ‘ such an excellent and practical aid for all home- black streaks, when the rest of the room is in 
ie gt —— pa ae ate — The 4 problems of sage. aa perfect condition. 
any Ciamates costing irom $800 Flows and residences. tion of site and design, construction problems, In the bedrooms various tints were used to 
to $8,500, with photos of ex- “a ‘ 1 guid h ligh lumbin 

35,0 v Z AScat crtetnel and est practical guidance in heating, lighting, plumbing a : 
terior, interiors, plans, size, cost, | 0 ten ee coe and ventilating —all these are discussed from harmonize with the color scheme of the room. 
ae hana ae printed on this beauti- an experience based upon thousands of everyday Pale pink can be obtained with lead, turpen- 
by experts. ful style of archi- ga building and decorating problems which have tine, and a bit of red pigment; blue, by substi- 
Postpaid .......... $1.00 tecture. Postpaid come to the Readers’ Service Department of tuting of course, blue pigment; yellow with 
: Tue House BeautiFut. $1.00 : : Posie ee 

Order today. | Money back if enough of the ochre to give the desired shace, 
YOHO & MERRITT gee AN The Atlantic Monthly Press, Inc. and gray, a much used color, by lead, turpen- 
= et Bil pe | f= | bd tementaiaee tine and lamp black, always, of course, mixing 
SEATTLE, WASH. Tr utlae bes ston Street, Boston (17), Mass. the solution gradually so that the colors are 





never too strong. 
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i Lunken Windows | 


Centuries New 








| 








OUTSIDE VIEW INSIDE VIEW | 


» i LUNKEN WINDOWS | 
|| in your home are not equalled by any other single type of window on the 
market, and will add a touch of beauty, comfort and convenience that will 
distinguish yours from any other home. 





LUNKEN advantages are many— 


t | Double hung simplicity. Factory assembly as a guarantee of quality. @ Any partial 


Y 
! shading arrangement. @ Any degree of ventilation from a mere crack top and bottom to the e % A ay 
i full 100% opening. 4 Disappearing sash which does not extend into the room, nor stand out in 4, A—National Steel Joists 
i the wind, nor interfere with screens.  Rewirable, double sliding rust-proof metal frame, copper- eC e O 1 S S B—Metal Cross Bridging 
bronze cloth fly screens cover the full opening and disappear at a touch into the window pocket. \p C—National Rib Lath 
g Window cleaning on both sides of the sash from inside the room without interference with or 4 D—Wood Nailing Strips 


damage to screening, and without resort to special hardware or operat- E—Fill-in Layer of 
ing directions. @ Zero-tight when closed due to efficient copper weather ‘Ch e O O CS Cement 
F—Wood Finish Floor 


stripping — easy operation — perfect silence. Delivered from fac- 

tory complete, glazed, fitted, hung, screened, weather-stripped, tested and 

aranteed ready to set in the wall. @ Investigate the many advantages of 

i} unken Windows before you build. Grant us the privilege of sending 

I complete and detailed information. Write to-day. 

For details and specifications see Sixteenth Edition Sweets Architectural 
Catalogue pages 780-783 inclusive. 

“4 ‘HE structural or supporting materials of a 

a home fix the degree of permanency and safety 

suet to which the building has attained. The exteriors 

and surface finishes establish the superficial beauty 

but rugged strength, fire safety and freedom from 

warps, cracks and general decay must be built 

into hidden supports. 


The Lunken Window Co. 
Consider the supports for the first floor of your 
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Farr’s Flowering Shrubs 
and Perennials for Spring - 





4108 Cherry St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
new home. Tastes may differ as to floor surfaces 
= but in every case the desirable supporting joists 
ae ee or beams are those which are extra strong, non- 
ing shrubs— Philadelphus, Deut- combustible, warp-proof, sag-proof and free from 
Za oaan ert agencies that cause decay. 
enw estate cia ine. Tt National Steel Joists fill these requirements. They 
plan for the garden favorites— = are as light in weight as wood joists and more easily 
erase nag tommy nat ngs handled by contractors. Wehave warehouse stocks 
new and old-time varieties that = in all principal cities and can make prompt deliv- 
ee reer eries. The first floor of your new home should be 
your bulwark against the fire hazards, dust and 
insects which reach your livable quarters via the 


Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties = basement. 


i Write for free copy of pamphlet, ‘“The Importance 
of the First Floor.”’ It gives complete details. 


\\| 


nit 


This comprehensive collection 
of perennials, shrubs, evergreens 
androck plantsis fully described in 


WT 


A real handbook for amateur and 
professional gardeners. Contains 132 
hm pages of text and illustrations; shows 
in natural colors and photographic 
reproductions many rare Irises, Peo- 


nies, Chrysanthemums, Aquilegias, = THE NATIONAL PRESSED STEEL co. 


and Lilacs. Too valuable and costly 


HYAIUNNAYUUUOANLUVUONONNHUUII 


for promiscuous distribution, but will = : ; 
be mailed to any address for $1, which = Massillon, Ohio 
may be deducted from the first order = DIVISION OF CENTRAL STEEL CO. 


amounting to $10 for plants, trees, 
or shrubs. 


BERTRAND H. FARR 


Wyomissing Nurseries Company 


125 Garfield Ave., Wyomissing, Penn. — 





©) NATIONAL 


SK STEEL JOISTS 
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“The money you don’t have to put into repairs is ALL PROFIT— —USE CYPRESS.“ 


S> 


OR Se 











“THE WOOD ETERNAL" 
“AN ARTISTIC PERGOLA EXTENDS THE ‘HOMEY’ FEELING TO ‘ALL OUT-DOORS.’” 


PERGOLA DAYS ALMOST HERE 


and CYPRESS is the pre-eminent pergola wood because ‘*CYPRESS lasts forever’”*—-DEFIES ROT-INFLU- 
ENCES which destroy other woods—does not warp, shrink or swell like most woods—takes paint and stain perfectly. 


A well-planned Pergola is the finishing touch to the architectural and landscape perfection of elaborate grounds— 
it is ‘‘the one thing needful’’ to confirm the artistic character of a typical modest homestead—and it may be 
fully relied upon to redeem and beautify even the smallest yard, or one that is lacking in natural advantages. 










VOL. 30 s AX 6 
oF THE == M Aa 
CYPRESS Teas se fee US. OOo 
UBRARY, jm erro 
FREE ON — ; INSIST m 
REOUEST THIS TRADE. 
Ta ae EVERY BOARD 
OR BUNDLE. 
= MEAN 





contains ORIGINAL SKETCHES, DETAILED WORKING DRAWINGS (on sheet 24 x 36inches) and FULL 
SPECIFICATIONS for erecting a VARIETY of PERGOLAS, GARDEN ENTRANCES, SEATS, etc., of 
many different artistic styles, and costing from a few dollarsup to several hundreds. Not “stock patterns” 
—each was SPECIALLY DESIGNED for us. WRITE TODAY for Vol. 30. 

When planning a Pergola, Mansion, Bungalow, pasture-fence or sleeping porch, remember—‘“‘With CYPRESS 
you BUILD BUT ONCE.” Be sure to specify “ALL-HEART” GRADE for non-rot purposes. 








Let our “ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” help YOU. Our entire resources are at your service with 
Reliable Counsel. (For example, for uses especially inviting decay insist on “ALL-HEART”’ grade.) 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1206 POYDRAS BLDG., New Orleans, La., and 1206 GRAHAM BLDG., Jacksonville, Fla. 











INSIST ON “TRADE-MARKED” CYPRESS AT YOUR LUMBER DEALER’S. IF HE HASN’T IT, LET US KNOW. 


























Delightful Books for Children 


The Firelight Fairy Book Jane, Joseph, and John 
By Henry B. Beston By Ralph Bergengren 


“ Delightful fairy incidents and the doings of It is possible only to suggest the charm of this 
the Queen of Lantern Land are recorded in this _ book, for the fine color work and attractive bor- 
book, with the most beautiful pictures in color der decorations, and most of all, the rare apprecia- 
by Maurice Day. The Seller of Dreams and the _ tion of child nature displayed in the verses make 
Bird Boy are other engaging characters in these it a book which must be seen and handled and 
tales, which old and young alike will find en- read aloud to be fully appreciated. There are 





trancing.” — Bookseller and Stationer. full-page pictures in color by Maurice Day. 
$3.00 New, enlarged edition. $3.00 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INC. 
8 Arlington Street Boston (17), Mass. 
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A North Dakota Garden 
By Jobn H. Lewis 


OU will remember Punch’s famous advice 

to those about to marry — ‘Don’t!’ If 
you are not inoculated with the incurable 
garden virus, the same is good advice to the 
prospective flower-grower in this land of the 
North. But there is something in human nature 
that makes difficulties fascinating; and you 
who dwell in more temperate climes have no 
notion of the satisfaction it is to make a flower 
grow after it has vowed it would n’t. 

We are not only North, we are West, and the 
situation has its compensations. You do not 
have to spray. Few bugs have yet invaded 
this pioneer country; only the forerunners of 
the coming Attila hordes have arrived. Plant 
diseases are few. We are so dry that the bills 
for city water for the garden are ruinous, but 
you can disregard entirely the catalogue warn- 
ing that ‘this plant will not endure too much 
moisture, and is apt to take cold if it stands 
with wet feet.’ It never will. And as if to make 
up for the short time nature will let her chil- 
dren bloom, she intensifies the color that 
should last over five months, and gives us a 
brilliancy of shades that the moist seacoast 
does not know. 

The hardier annuals which can develop in 
a short season do well. I never saw such zin- 
nias as we raise, great flowers almost six inches 
across. Pot marigolds are brilliant, and last till 
the hardest frosts. The midsummer cosmos is 
glorious. Cornflowers sow themselves, and we 
usually have three crops: the firsts, elf-seeded, 
blooming in June; the second, planted, coming 
in July; the third, from the seeds of the first, 
and blooming, if we are lucky, before the frost 
strikes them, which is usually mid September, 
but may even be late August. Asters, portu- 
laca, petunias, coreopsis, sweet alyssum, Cali- 
fornia poppies, nasturtiums, all do well; and 
did you ever stop to think what an effect can 
be produced with these alone? Of course there 
are many others; but avoid balsams, stocks, 
hunnemania, and such other annuals as re- 
quire a long growing season. 

With bulbs, as with perennials, the mainstay 
of the garden, the list is shorter, but there are 
enough to produce effects closely resembling 
those of eastern gardens. Of spring-flowering 
bulbs, the tulip is the only one dependable. 
I have planted a dozen narcissus, to have one 
appear the next year and then vanish. One 
Japanese iris, for a single year and a single 
flower, has rewarded my experiments. Every 
grower | write says it will grow here, but | 
have learned better, and just the other day | 
took satisfaction in seeing a famous peony 
grower of southern Minnesota advise against 
it for his state — and southern Minnesota is 
tropical to us! On the other hand, German iris 
are very satisfactory, and peonies do well. 
Delphinium are hard to start. A large propor- 
tion of small plants die before they can get 
established, and others that promise well can- 
not survive the hot winds of summer. They 
are the cut worm’s favorite food. But, once 
they become sizable, having escaped all the 
troubles of infancy and youth, those that re- 
main are absolutely hardy without protection. 

We have tried perennial phlox several times, 
and now have one plant, the last survivor of 
several planted this spring. It is courageously 
trying to live, but draws the line at making any 
effort to grow or bloom. It may last through 
the summer, but I am sure next spring its 
place will know it no more. Lupines started off 
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PLANT EVERGREENS THIS 
SPRING! 


Read this LITTLE TREE FARMS Special Offer 


From the “Birthplace of Little Trees that Live”— 
comes a very unusual offer of six choice evergreens for 
only ten dollars. Would nota really choice collection of 
evergreens add value and beauty to your home grounds? 
Here, then, is the way to get them planted this spring. 










Your order will bring 


One Blue Spruce 
One Arbor Vitae 
One Prostrate Juniper 
One Erect Juniper 
One White Spruce 
One Red Pine 


These little trees have been three times 
transplanted. They are from 1% to 4 > 
feet high. Each shipped with a ball of 
burlap-tied earth properly crated; The 
total shipping weight is about 150 lbs. 
Delivered immediately to the express at 
Framingham, Mass. upon receipt of your 
remittance of $10. Send for the 44-page 
“Book of the Little Tree Farms.” 


LITTLE TREE FARMS 
American Forestry Company 
Dept. G-3 419 Boylston Street 
Boston, Mass. 


“The Birthplace of Little Trees That Live.” 
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Kunderd’s Marvelous 


| Young Boswell Tl New: Raffled' Gladiali 


By Cuauncey BREwsTER TINKER , : ia 5 
y are so different and superior that you will miss 


something big if you do not 


a TINKER of Yale University, the recog- @ havea nice collection of them 

i nized authority on 18th century English litera- | in your garden the coming sum- 
ture, gives us here a new book based on what can well 56. Baal 

mer. My 56-page catalog de- 


be considered a miraculous discovery of manuscript 
letters written by the Boswell, not yet known to fame, 
to Rousseau, Oliver Goldsmith, John Wilkes, and 
many of the celebrities and notorieties of the day. The 
book will contain many illustrations, chiefly reproduc- 


scribes nearly 400 varieties (by 
far the finest collection in the 
world). Illustrates 19 varieties 
in natural colors and many 


tions of valuable manuscripts and unfamiliar prints, "ae more in halftone. It is the 

giving the volume the same appearance as A. Edward ty Sas most beautiful, useful and in- 
it Newton’s highly popular ‘‘ Amenities of Book-Collect- ee. | structive catalog of Gladioli 
4 ing’ and ‘‘A Magnificent Farce.’’ Those who have ever issued. 
seen advance sheets predict that this new volume will 

have the same wide appeal. : a Send for a free copy which 


j tly send yo 
Publication Date, April 1 St peemply see 


Price, $3.5 ne 
rice, $3.50 <> A.E. Kunderd 


The Originator of 
The Ruffled Gladiolus 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS | Box 7, Goshen 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. Indiana, U.S.A. 
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Have You a Room 


That's Hard to 


March is the month that puts a heating 
system to the most severe tests. There 
are days of high winds and extreme cold, 
and there are warm, spring-like days when 
very little heat is needed. 


The Kelsey Warm Air Generator meets one 
extreme as well as the other. 


For the most exposed room, the most diffi- 
cult to heat, a special cap (as illustrated) 
may be used, sending directly to that par- 


New York Office 
565-H Fifth Avenue 
(Corner 46th St.) 









Trade-Mark 


HE Kevse 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 


(Trade-Mark Registered) 
306 James Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 

















Heat? 


ticular room all the heat from a certain 


section of the warm air chamber, yet pro- | 


viding ample heat for the other rooms. 
For the warm days, even a little wood fire 
will keep the chill off. 

Kelseys installed thirty years ago are still 
giving satisfactory service, and the saving 
in coal bills has paid their cost many times. 


We shall be glad to answer any questions 
you may ask about the Kelsey. 























Boston (9) Office 
405-H P. 0. Sq. Bldg. 








Registered 




















COLLECTOR’S LUCK 


By ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 


HERE have been many books written about furniture collecting, and there are excellent guides in this 
direction. So, too, of china and glass, and the other things that are dear to the heart of lovers of the 
antique. But this is a different sort of book. It gives many useful hints for the amateur and it is sound to 


the core in advice. 


But it is largely a recital of personal experiences, told in a chatty and colloquial style 


that carries the reader along breathless from one collecting adventure to another. 


“* It is slight wonder that such a book has passed into a second edition, for every reader of the 
first issue at once became anxious to tell his friends what a mine of richness lies between these 
marbled covers of old-fashioned design. To the amateur collector we can recommend it asa 
guide, counselor and friend.’ — Boston Transcript. 


Illustrated, $2.50 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc., 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. H.B. 3-22 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find---.-..----- and mail postpaid-_---- 


---copies COLLECTOR’S LUCK. 
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lustily, but they too fell by the wayside and 
were never seen again. Anchusa Italica, plant- 
ed this spring, bloomed freely for a time, at a 
height of some eighteen inches — the cata- 
logues say it grows to five feet! — and then 
withered. Last year I planted two Bocconia 
cordata, catalogue height eight feet. Both 
died. Again this spring I planted two. One 
followed its brothers of last year, the other is 
lingering along with a wan smile and a height 
of four inches. | wonder what is going to hap- 
pen to my Baptisia, planted last year. It has 
the due catalogue height, two feet, its foliage is 
attractive, and never did weed look more pros- 
perous. But the catalogues say it blooms in 
June, and it does n’t for me! 

Of course we try at least five or six experi- 
ments each year, and every once in a while we 
have a find. The first was the annual gypso- 
phila, or baby’s breath, which invaded the 
garden I know not how. My gardener’s sense 
told me the unfamiliar plant was not a weed, 
and I waited; and now | plant an ounce a year. 
Platycodon is another. Blue and white, stand- 
ing up straight, dignified and prosperous, liv- 
ing without protection over the winters, it 
gives bloom all summer long. And the most 
recent and best is the blue and white Aquilegia 
Coerulea, or Rocky Mountain columbine. If 
you have not tried it you do not know what a 
columbine can be. With wide open stars bigger 
than a dollar, it has the color of June skies and 
the dainty touch that is perfect in the spring 
garden. 

You have noticed, perhaps, the recurrence of 
blue flowers. I have a hankering for them, and 
if any new flower is advertised as blue, | 
straightway send for it. So did I for the 
English blue poppies, really a delicate blue- 
gray, and not easy to raise here. So did | for 
blue lace flower, which was warranted to make 
life a constant delight. Perhaps it does; I can- 
not say, as I have seen no trace of it from the 
time I planted the seed. 

Speaking of delphinium, the annual larkspur 
really much resembles the perennial, and gives 
a range of delicate colors, a glistening white, a 
peculiar gray and dainty pink, besides the ef- 
fective purple. | want many of them in addi- 
tion to and near my delphiniums. Until last 
year they came up very sparsely. After plant- 
ing last year’s garden in late May, we were all 
away until August 6, and a more dismal sight, 
worse even than I had pictured, could not be 
conceived than greeted our eyes when we saw 
the garden on our return. It seemed a jungle of 
dried weeds; but a week of weeding and water- 
ing did wonders, and soon it was really a suc- 
cess. I then found annual larkspurs in profu- 
sion, and decided they had been developed by 
the protecting shade of the weeds. This year I 
sowed them thickly among other flowers, and 
found many of them came up under those con- 
ditions. 

Although our garden has had limitations and 
handicaps that would not be found in a milder 
climate, I think it has overcome them; and, as 
human nature is made, in the struggle to over- 
come has lain half the pleasure. If there are 
many things we cannot raise, still fifty-two 
different flowers bloomed for us this year. It is 
more truly ours than if the task had been easier. 
It has its own qualities and virtues. I have 
seen beautiful gardens looking out from a 
height over the sea. Something of the same 
feeling comes as you look out from ours over 
the ravines and wind-swept prairie. Like all 
true gardens, it has only been begun, and the 
dream years stretch ahead. 
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No. 1761 
Distinctive Crucet 
Davenport Lamp, 
54” high in Roman 
Gold and Black Ital- 
ian Marble effec 
complete with 22” 
Roman Gold Cabinet 
made Shade. 


Prices ranging 
from 


$45 to $150 








Fine Crucet Lamps in many different 
distinction 
to the most beautiful room, may be had 
from the leading dealer in your city. 


styles and sizes, which add 


Write for booklet “LAMPS BEAUTIFUL” 


Lamps 


No. 1772 
Exquisite Crucet 
Bridge Lamp 58” 
high with adjustable 
arm—in Roman 
Gold and Black Ttal- 


Crucet fManufacturing Co. Gold and Black Ital 


292 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 


Com ‘plete with 14” 
Micanite and Silk 
Shade. 







Prices from 


$35 to $110 
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Evergreen Cheer 
Throughout the Year 


OTHING like a cheery spot of 

Evergreen to soften the harsh, 

unlovely grasp in which Winter holds 
your home surroundings ! 


About your grounds, to-day, are 
dozens of places that could be made 
colorfully attractive through other- 
wise colorless months by the friendly 
presence of EVERGREENS. 


Note such spots NOW and fill them 
in the early Spring with famously 
hardy FRAMINGHAM EVER- 
GREENS. Selection superb! 
Send for our handsome Book: 
“Beautiful Home Surroundings” 


(Sent FREE of charge anywhere east of 
the Mississippi River and north of the 
Potomac. Elsewhere, upon receipt of 
One Dollar.) 


WYMAN'S 


framing gham ‘Nurseries 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Radiator Obtrusiveness Solved 





You are welcome to a copy of the booklet 


TUTTLE & BAILEY MFc Co. 


2 WEST 45TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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g We agree with you that the exposed attractive ways of making your radi- y 
a radiator, however useful, is an un- ators obscure. Ey 
2 ° 4 

f ; c : sat boatsa : a 
d ony gy — You will find in our booklet on Radi- 5 
ey r c r , ey 

MA R ra Grill “ i ean ator Enclosures, a number of other @ 
4 ve giinasgtnnas Daag wetchieting ; suggestions, adaptable to new houses i 
PS and space has become a decorative snk old ‘a 
+ meres , >, 2 4 ° . oe 
ts accessory of the home Suggestions for making decorative ut 
3 A window seat treatment, as in the an article hitherto unsightly and * 
Ps illustration above, is one of the many space absorbing. s 
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Our Friends the Birds 


will appreciate a BIRD 
BATH at which to 
pause, drink and bathe 





ANY DESIGNS 
1 of bird baths, 


sundials, garden 







No. 238 


Price 
$14.00 seats and ornamen- 
Weight tal flower pots are 
80 lbs. ss , 
Approx. illustrated in our 
Height 24” 1922 catalog sent 


free on request. 
Dealers Attention 


THE WHEATLEY POTTERY COMPANY 


4619 EASTERN AVENUE 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 














Design 1372 


Build Fireproof! 
You Can Do It At a Low Cost With Hollow Tile 


Don’t leave your family, your heirlooms, your household at 
the mercy of a fire! 

For a trifle more — about 5 per cent in most localities — you 
can — a magnons, Senet re of hollow tile. It will 
stand for centuries. ollow Tile wi s 
cost you less than any other fireproof Write for Folder 
material. It keeps the house cooler in 
summer and warmer in winter. Needs 
no upkeep, 

Write to-day for free plan folder of 
the house shown above. Wecanalso 
supply plans for many other types 
of homes. 

THE HOLLOW BUILDING 
TILE ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 413, Conway Bldg. 
Chicago, I}. 


OLLO 


The Most Economical Form of Permanent Construction 
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ARE YOU INTERESTE 
IN SILVER? 


D The April issue will contain an article by 


Francis Hill Bigelow on Eighteenth 
Century Silver. 
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Blazing the Trail to the Home 
By Esther Jobnston 


SET of Little Blue Books has recently 
come from Canada — guides not for 
motorists but for homemakers. Nothing is 
formidable about these slender blue pamphlets 
except the imprint, and it gives one a shock to 
glance from the words which Canada, the 
Mother, speaks to her children — words of 
counsel as homely and sustaining as crusty 
bread — to the proud assertion of F. A. Acland 
that he is ‘Printer to the King’s Most Excel- 
lent Majesty.’ The author of the booklets and 
spokesman for the Dominion, Dr. Helen Mac- 
Murchy of the Division of Child Welfare, of 
the Department of Health, Canada, uses no 
imperial language and knows where Canada’s 
grandeur lies. She talks to pioneer men and 
women with pride in their achievement and 
hope for the future. If a Canadian’s home is 
his castle, and every Canadian lass is a queen, 
and the Canadian child is heir apparent to a 
better world than his father’s, these benefits 
come through hard work and some play. 

The Little Blue Books start, rightly enough, 
with ‘Good Wishes for you from Canada,’ 
words to the young couple just beginning 
married life. Good cheer, mutual forbearance, 
success through work, the pioneer spirit, the 
satisfaction of the job well done radiate 
through this greeting and are expanded 
through the helpful and never patronizing 
suggestions of the succeeding pamphlets. Dr. 
MacMurchy tells ‘How to Build a Canadian 
Home,’ prefacing her practical words about ex- 
posures and cellars and closets with Cowper’s: 
‘I never had any desire so strong and so like to 
covetousness as that one which | had alwaies: 
that I might be Master at last of a small house.’ 
Having stirred the possessive instinct — cer- 
tainly as strong in these United States as in 
Canada, and growing stronger with each evi- 
dence of the landlord’s power — Dr. Mac- 
Murchy warns the housewife about strategic 
points of housebuilding to be considered, and 
finishes with a gesture of introduction to Mr. 
B. Evan Parry, Housing Branch, Department 
of Health, Ottawa. Mr. Parry gives, upon 
written request, detailed information regarding 
the Housing Project of the Federal Government 
for promoting the erection of dwelling houses 
to relieve congestion of population. 

Blue Book No. 3 turns briskly from House- 
building to Homemaking. ‘Labor-saving ma- 
chinery costs less than a funeral,’ Dr. Mac- 
Murchy points out, putting in many words for 
the essentials in housekeeping — the tools of 
the successful homemaker. 

For dwellers in Outpost Homes, a special 
book is prepared. The cinema seldom indicates 
that those favorites of the screen, the Royal 
Northwest Mounted Police, have wives and 
homes, but Canada remembers them and gives 
her advice and blessing toOutpost Homemakers 
who carry on in the wilderness, and make life 
endurable and desirable in spite of the rigors of 
the climate. 

‘The Use of Milk,’ ‘How We Cook in 
Canada,’ ‘How to Take Care of Household 
Waste,’ ‘How to Avoid Accidents and Give 
First Aid,’ — the care of the mother, of the 
baby, of the family in general, simple house- 
hold accounting — indicate other titles and 
subjects. As babies and accidents, waste and 
accounting, milk and housework all exist in 
this country as well as in our neighbors’, these 
counsels, although they are modestly addressed 
to Canadians, are of equal value to us. 
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Install an ILGAIR in your kitchen and 
exhaust every trace of cooking odors, steam and greasy 
fumes which float thru every room and linger for 
hours. Your kitchen will be thoroly ventilated—your 
home healthier and cleaner. Send for illustrated 
booklet or see your electrical or hardware dealer for 
demonstration. 


Make sure you 
buy an 


[LGAIK 


The only ventilatin 
fan with fullyenclose 
self-cooled motor. 





‘ FOR OFFICES 


- STORES - FACTORIES - 


- PUBLIC BUILDINGS - RESTAURANTS - THEATRES HOUSES - ETC 





TLO ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO. 2861 North Crawford Ave. CHICAGO 
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LOWERING CRAB APPLES 


The most gorgeous of all flowering trees 


jul 


Greatly enhance the inviting charm and beauty of the 
grounds. Being of relatively low growth they are ex- 
cellently suited for individual as well as group planting. 
Even when young they blossom early in May: with 
flowers ranging in color from the deepest rose to the 
most delicate pinks and pure white. Some varieties 
bear tiny red and yellow fruits in the Fall. 


Rose-red single flowers, produced in great 
abundance and very showy. Fruit small, bright red in Autumn. 
Pyrus Ioensis (Bechtel’s Flowering Crab). Medium size tree 
covered in early Spring with large double, fragrant flowers of a 
delicate pink. Blooms when quite young. 
Pyrus Parkmani (Parkman's Flowering Crab). Bears in May 
an abundance of rosy-pink flowers, in bunches, on long stems. 
Shining green leaves. A lovely little tree at all times, especially 
so when in bloom. 
Pyrus Spectabilis, Fl. Pl. Beautiful pink and white flowers, 
sweet scented — double of good size. 
Pyrus Scheideckeri. A double-flowered form of the above. Ex- 
ceedingly attractive. . 
SPECIAL PRICES 
3 to 4 feet high - - - -.- - 
For 10 — (2 of each variety) 


4 to 5feet high - - - - - 
For 10— (2 of each variety) - 


Pyrus Floribunda. 


Send for our new booklet — 


“To Hetp You In Your SprinG PLANTING” 


“Successful for over a century” 


AMERICAN NURSERIES 


Henry E. Holden, Manager 


SINGER BUILDING 
NEW YORK 
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A LOWER PRICE 


on a 


POWER MOWER 


D° you know you can now buy 

a strong, durable, efficient, 
thoroughly proven power mower 
for only $175? This is the price 
of our 24-inch machine. 


We have been able to produce and 
sell this machine at a price lower 
than other mowers, because of its 
patented features, which eliminate 
dozens of parts and hundreds of 
pounds of weight— only eleven 
moving parts— weighs only 160 
pounds. Same fine workmanship, 
durable construction, as our more 
expensive machines, and cuts five 
acres a day easily. Used by hun- 
dreds of prominent individuals 
and concerns. 
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Send us the dimensions of your 
grass area, and we will give you an 
estimate of what your cutting cost 
and time should be, and the sav- 
ings you could expect, together 
with an interesting book about the 
Moto-Mower. 


Large Model, 27-inch Moto- 
Mower—Price Complete, $210 


THE MOTO-MOWER CO. 
3246 East Woodbridge Street 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 
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TEPEC C )Water Closets 


FOR EVERY PLACE AND PURSE 








In addition to the Si-wel-clo Closet, The Trenton 


HE Silent Si-Wel-Clo Closet sup- 
presses a noise you do not want heard 
and do not want to hear. Unquestionably 
it is the most desirable toilet the market 


affords. 


Potteries Company has developed a group of water 
closets to meet all types of building construction, 
from the big hotel to the modest bungalow. Into 
our “Welling,” “Merit” and “Saxon” water closets 
we have merged as many of the excellencies of 
our Silent Closet as possible. Each in its class 
and at its price assures you the utmost in value 
and service. We know it will pay you to insist 
upon your plumber furnishing them. 


The reasons why “Tepeco” Closets are better 
closets are contained in our Bathroom Plan 
Book. Write for Edition F. 


THE 
TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
Boston New York 
World’s largest makers of All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures 


San Francisco 






























































STANDARD 
OF THE WORLD 


Suitable Designs of Iron Fence and Gates 
for town houses, suburban homes, coun- 
try estates and all other properties. 








_ We invite correspondence with those who are 
interested. Estimates furnished. 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 


“The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders’’ 
219 Stewart Block, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Sales and Construction Representatives 


in Principal Cities 
| WRITE FOR BOOK OF DESIGNS 












Send The 


Coupon 
CHAMBERLIN 


METAL WEATHER STRIPS 


INCE 1893-THE STANDARD 


Ends Draughts, Dust 
and. Coal Waste 


Save 25% to 50% of your fuel costs. 
Keep out draughts, dust and smoke. 
Stop rattling doors and windows. 


See how inexpensive to install in your building. 





Tell me the cost of equipping my building with 
Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips (check whether 
Home, Factory, Office Building, Church, School.) 


Give number of outside 


Address 
Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Eng. Dept. No. 27 

















If You Are Looking For a Weil-Designed House, Designed by An Architect of Good 
Standing, Send For Our House Plan Circular 
Our two new houses, the Colonial and the Compact will interest you. Plans and specifications for sale. 
Readers’ Service - THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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The Little Blue Books of the Home Series, 
in their gay, unofficial-looking dress, are an 
evidence of Canada’s concern for her citizens 
and of her belief that their health and happi- 
ness depend upon good housing conditions. 
Dr. MacMurchy avoids the solemn tone 
usually adopted in governmental communica- 
tions and allows good humor, pride in pioneer 
grit, and common sense to peep through every 
line. Pioneers in the United States — either 
in that vanishing outpost part of the country, 
or in the perilous uncharted land of matrimony 
— will find in these words from a sister country 
wise, humorous counsel that will help them over 
rough spots and inspire them to blazing paths 
through the woods to their own hearth fires. 


It is Time to Save the Country 
By Edward H. Parry 
‘For flowers are serious things, but towers are toys’ 


ARYLAND recently enacted a law to 
prohibit the picking of wild flowers 
except by permission of the owner. In another 
State it is a criminal offense to gather the trail- 
ing ground-pine. Yet the towering pine, as well 
as every other tree has scarcely a defender. 
Fancy the State saying to a poor child, ‘ You 
must not pick that flower, no, not one, for the 
country plants are precious’; when along comes 
the owner to hew down the great trees and to 
crush and burn those smaller plants, and the 
State says nothing! 

The mere ownership of property should not 
be a sufficient warrant for its misuse or un- 
pardonable destruction. Municipalities do not 
consider it such a warrant. The townsman may 
not improve his property, much less disfigure 
it, just as he pleases. Before he builds a porch 
or alters a window, or even trims a tree in 
front of his dwelling, he must procure a permit 
from the city authorities. And yet no one 
needs a permit outside of town to be-devil 
streams into sewers and to fell acres of trees — 
in a word, to devastate the country. Though 
we are making furtive attempts here and there 
to protect our wild flowers, we are really ac- 
complishing nothing inasmuch as they live in 
hourly danger of having the entire bottom of 
country knocked out from under them. The 
rural districts are being honeycombed on the 
one hand by the builder who would have them 
towns at once, and on the other by him who, 
while not wishing to make towns of them, 
finds a vandal’s thrill in destroying what seems 
to him ‘the obsolete prolixity of shade.’ 

In this age of quick construction, open land 
is transformed into a village within a season. 
Yellow-rocket and buttercups gild the ground 
in May, and shady nooks by streams are spicy 
with white violets, but October discloses, not 
goldenrod and asters, but houses innumerable. 
And these houses are too frequently of the 
ugliest city type. 

While they have town improvements within 
doors, out of doors they lack all of the country’s 
improvements on town. They are without 
gardens. They have not sufficient ground for 
even a single shrub. In unbroken rows and 
without lawns, they have displaced what was 
country, but are actually in neither city nor 
country. The builder, by propping them one 
against another, squeezed, say, two hundred 
houses in the space required for one hundred 
and fifty modest detached or twin homes, each 
of which should have had its tiny plot of ground. 
Instead of at least a tree with a robin’s nest, he 
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left only a partition of brick and plaster be- 
tween houses, ignoring the fact that life be- 
comes surprisingly richer when we gain a 
garden of our own to care for, or can sit in the 
shade of our own tree. The cheapest home is 
not the groundless one, but the small house 
with grounds that may cost somewhat more in 
the first place, but from which the owner can 
get part of his living and much of his recreation 
and amusement. 

At the very time towns are learning that 
their old ideal no longer suffices, but that they 
must allow more than one hundred and forty- 
four square feet of ground to a house, the coun- 
tryman begins to build his houses without any 
grounds at all. You know the type — he is 
thankful he lives in the country; he simply 
could not abide in town; and yet, all the while, 
his constant endeavor is to make a town of his 
village. Yet most of our present-day building 
is so short-lived that it will be time enough to 
smother the country, if it must be smothered, 
with city houses, when the city has finally 
spread out and absorbed the district. 

Then there is the builder whose construction 
of itself is suitable, but who denatures the 
country to receive his country houses. He lops 
off the hilltops however low, covers deeply the 
rich bottom lands, destroys woods and streams, 
and strips the country of everything that was 
its boast —of everything that made it country. 
How quickly we should say a man was mad, 
who told us, ‘I shall put beehives in the or- 
chard, for the orchard is just the place for bees 
and the bees will be good for it; but first I shall 
cut down the orchard!’ Yet this very thing is 
done every day. Our wise architects find us 
poor pupils. With them, the style of a building 
is largely determined by its setting; they build, 
in other words, with regard to nature, they 
build in nature; but we, to put bechives in the 
orchard, cut down the orchard. 

There was, until recently, eleven miles from 
a metropolis, a tract of perhaps two hundred 
acres of wooded hills and valley. As an old 
highway of some importance passed through it, 
and a trolley line (and the end of a fare) was 
within easy reach, the wood was the flower 
garden of countless people and the rendezvous 
of city hosts who panted for fresh air. But now 
the hills are thick with briars, and the stream 
flows through a naked valley. The tract is 
treeless. Only scattered saplings remain, snags 
with tops and limbs broken from the careless 
felling of other trees, but every tree has been 
cut that offered usable timber of any size. 
The kind of timber they would make, whether 
their value as such was comparable with their 
worth as growing trees, was not bothered about; 
it was simply a matter of lumping all together, 
dogwood and hickory, winterberry and oak, 
the spindling branches to be burned, and all 
else gathered into neat piles of lumber and 
mountains of sawdust down by the stream. 
They mistook, as Emerson puts it, ‘a fine tulip 
for good timber.’ And again, whether the 
trees stood in the way of proposed roads and 
buildings did not matter at all. Presently the 
roads will be laid out and the lots staked, but 
the primary need was to hew down the trees 
like toadstools. Yet these houses are to have 
individual lots, and the householders will 
shortly be put to the trouble and expense of 
setting out their barren lawns and of lining the 
streets with nursery plants. At best their 
transplantings will be of little account for years 
to come. What would they not give for even 
one of the forest trees which might have been 
left standing on their lawn, or for a queenly 
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Why MAPLE outwears STONE 


Thus you get the flooring made from 
the climate-hardened, slow-growth Maple 
of Michigan and Wisconsin—the source 
of the world’s finest Maple for floors. 


Every shoe in the thousands that strike 
a stone sill, grinds off its toll of fine par- 
ticles in an unchanging friction. But 
Maple builds up its own resistance to 
wear, because each passing foot increases 
the polish on this hard-fibred, tight- 
grained wood, making it smoother and 
smoother. 


That is why Maple surpasses all other 
woods and all other materials for flooring. 
Because of its individual characteristics, 
architects specify and users adopt this 
wood for every home, office, school, 
church, apartment, public or industrial 
building. 


Wherever wear is essential or beauty de- 
sired—floor with Maple. And to be sure 
of the grade and quality you should have, 
use flooring produced according to the 
rigid inspection standards of the Maple 
Flooring Manufacturers Association. 


Since Maple is graded primarily by ap- 
pearance, you can get aserviceable Maple 
floor which fits any need of present econ- 
omy as well as long-run saving. Retail 
lumber dealers can show you the possibil- 
ities of beautiful surface finish, offered by 
Maple and its kindred woods, Beech 
and Birch. Your architect will verify every 
fact we have told to you. 


MaPLeE FLoorinG MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Stock Exchange Building, Chicago 





The letters MFMAon Maple, ing rules which econom!- 
Beech or Birch flooring sig- cally conserve every particle 
nify that the flooring is of this remarkable wood. 
standardized and guaran- This trademark is for your 
teed by the Maple Flooring protection. Look for it on 
Manufacturers Association, the flooring you use. 

whose members must atta‘ 


in 
and Lappy g the highest 
tandaris 6 Saat 
and adhere to manufactur- 














Floor with Maple 





Turn Water From Swamp to Kitchen 


How a Seneca County Farm Made Tile Lines and a Ram Work Together 


Fe any neighborhood has its story 

about a hydraulic ram buried for years 
but found still pumping when uncovered. A 
match for almost any such story is one brought 
from rural engineering field work by Virgil 
Overholt, extension professor of the Ohio State 
University. 

‘Thirty-two years ago,’ he relates, ‘Charles 
Gillig, a farmer at Tiffin, Ohio, had a bad cat- 
tail swamp in one of his best fields. He drained 
the field, and it has produced crops ever since. 

‘This drain evidently tapped a spring, for it 
continued to flow even during dry weather. 
It occurred to Mr. Gillig that this water which 
had been producing cattails and bull frogs 


could be put to some more useful work. He 
put in a hydraulic ram, and it pumped the 
water up to the house, 900 feet away and 400 
feet above the source. 

‘It is still working. Even during the flood 
of 1913, it kept plugging steadily away, al- 
though entirely under water for two days. The 
cost of operation has been practically nothing, 
yet this ram has done work equal to 88 horse- 
power over a 10-hour period. 

‘In the past 32 years, it has delivered 4,000,- 
ooo gallons of water to the buildings, and 
done work equivalent to carrying a two-gallon 
pail of water 350,000 miles up a hill 15,000 
miles high.’ 
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Strikes The Hour 


Listen you garden lovers, and you can 
hear it, but with the inner ear only. 
Hark, and as the robin hears the worm, 
you too by uplifted head and quickened 
pulse will know the hour has struck. 

For garden planning time, almost planting 
time, is here. And that means, Ten-Ven 
time. 

The 1922 Ten-Ten Book is ready for you. 
Bound in its happy covers, you will find 


gladsome help and welcome suggestions 
for every part of your gardening plan. 


For those of you, who have already used 
the Ten-Ten, your copy is waiting. 

For you who have not yet learned of 
its goodliness, send for your copy to-day, 
and see what a really helpful thing a gar- 
den catalog can be, and what a lot of con- 
tentment you'll get from ordering wisely 
for your early planting. 


A Julius Roehrs Co 


t The Sign of The Ever 


en Tree 


Box 32 Rutherford N.J. 

















AY ON — library covering every phase of 
Home Landscape Gardening, sent all charges 
prepaid for Five Days Freg Examination. 

Ten remarkable books that tell you how to lay out 
your grounds, choose plants, care for shrubbery and 
trees. Edi by the eminent authority, Ralph 
Redney Root, B.S.A., M.L.A., for five years head of 
the Professional Course i in Landscape rdening, U, 
of Ill, author of *‘ Design in Landscape Gardening.” 


SEND NO MONEY 


FIVE DAYS FREE INSPECTION. Read these 
books; look at tie pictures. Sent prepaid. If satis- 
fied mail check for $7.50 within 5 days. If not return the books. 
SEND COUPON TO-DAY 


THE GARDEN PRESS 
Dept. C Davenport, Ia. 


Send me your library of Ten Home Landscape Gardening 
Books. I will remail them or send $7.50 in full payment 
within five days after receipt. 


Address ; ee pee Spal ainaiint ainigmnmipiemein argu 








Town and State 









wing with 
your house 


is as much a part of life as living in 

your house. Homes built of Rocbond 

grow old gracefully and imperceptibly 
- they endure. 


FOCBOND 


Exterior Stucco 
comes in 18 different color combina- 
tions, providing an economical con- 
struction —the first cost is the last. 


You are invited to write us for descrip- 
tive literature about Rocbond, and for 
our illustrated book of ‘homey homes.” 
This puts you under no obligation or ex- 
pense. Write to us to-day or ask your 
dealer about Rocbond. 


The Rocbond Company 
519 Home Guard Building 
Van Wert, Ohio 
Plants 
Van Wert, Ohio 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 































BUILD N OW Own a Home for Your Children’s Sake 
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dogwood, once the glory here of the May and 
October hills, or for the Amelanchier that gave 
the spring the beauty of feathery sprays of 
white flowers and June its tempting fruit? 

Conservation has come to mean somewhat 
to us in latter years. We are awake to the im- 
portance of preserving our natural resources — 
but only in the abstract; it remains a question 
whether we shall do something ourselves or 
amiably expect another to do it. Since time 
and pains are required for other practice, it is 
simpler to cut down our own wood to the last 
tree, and to perform our bit for conservation by 
hoping that the citizen in Maine or California 
is doing his. Yet conservation, like charity, 
begins at home. Is the last wood in a neighbor- 
hood, or the even last white pine, or the only 
black birch, or the largest beech in miles around, 
to be cut down as of no distinction? Are not 
they Big Trees? That builder deserves well of 
the nation who, in order to spare them, curves 
a pavement a bit or builds a house a few feet 
off the line. 

Perhaps, under present conditions, commun- 
ities cannot see to it that their lawns are shady; 
possibly, for all they can do, building lots laid 
out in what was lately a wood will be, if the 
owner likes, ‘an Indian waste without a tree’; 
and yet they can do much: officially, or through 
community clubs and improvement associa- 
tions, they can take some of their wild places 
out of the builders’ hands, and preserve them, 
thus ensuring the future both profit and health. 
In certain European countries, notably Switzer- 
land, almost every community has its publicly 
owned forest. Even on this continent such 
acres were set aside ‘perpetually’ for the com- 
mon good by William Penn, the wisest of our 
early town planners. But there was no second 
William Penn. In Philadelphia, as in every 
city in the Union, the woods were ruthlessly 
felled to make room for buildings. And only 
to-day are a few cities beginning to realize 
their mistake. They see that the housing prob- 
lem was not solved by clearing away all their 
woods to get land for dwellings, but that now 
since thev have farther to go for their wood 
they must pay more for their houses, and more, 
as a matter of fact, for countless necessities of 
life. As a result, cities here and there are es- 
tablishing municipal forests. In the natural 
course of things the ruralities will learn this 
new economy from the towns, and they in turn 
will establish publicly owned forests. Wisdom 
demands that they act now, that they com- 
mense with what by chance is still theirs. But 
the wood-lot, wherein trees are simply a profita- 
ble crop, is not all the village should have. Part 
of the woods should be in a state of nature, and 
there should be meadows, as well, where, too, 
a portion may yield a public income through 
hay, or possibly from community gardens or 
the culture of mint and water cress, even as 
Wichita, Kansas, profits from alfalfa sown on 
vacant lots. And the stream must be permitted 
to the heart of the village if haply it tend there, 
to give the village new heart with its gift of 
sunlit water, and singing birds, and willows 
looking in spring like golden-haired Melisande 
by her pool, and maples publishing in scarlet 
the earliest report of spring and yielding to 
winter with an unimaginable glory of scarlet 
and yellow. 

If a village should still possess a wood and an 
open meadow, then now is the nick of time in 
which to start the public preserve. At this 
moment everywhere communities are planning 
memorials to their war heroes. What could be 
more appropriate than a park in which nature 
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April 


Metropolitan 


Published March 15th 


Twelve Fiction Features 


Three winning Short Stories which we believe com- 
pare favorably with any you can read anywhere. 


F. Scott Fitzgerald . « « Two for a Cent 


A Southern story. 


Louise Dutton . . . . . One Night in June 


A boy and girl story of utmost charm. 


Raymond Leslie Goldman . The Home of the Crying Child 


A fear-producing narrative. Stevensonesque. 


Also Six Other Short Stories By 


Maurice Leblanc, creator of Arséne Lupin, 
Will Levington Comfort, Clara Beranger, 
H. S. Drago, Olive Ward Greene, Elinor 
Mordaunt. 

Each story is in a different field and each 
has the power to seize your attention and 
take you away from the world of everyday 
affairs into the region of romance. 


Three Fine Serials 


Margaret Culkins Banning . Spellbinders 
Begins in this issue. Real life 
American character story. 


Valentine Williams . . . Island Gold 


Rapid action, fine outdoor novel. 


Tristram Tupper . . .  « The House of the Five Swords 


We believe each story in April METROPOLITAN pos- 
sesses unusual merit. Every story is uncommonly 
well written and every story is strong in the ulti- 
mate quality that makes a popular magazine, human 
interest. 


April METROPOLITAN will be on your newsstand March 
15th. Single copies, 25 cents. If you prefer to receive 
METROPOLITAN at your home send us $3.00 and it will 
be mailed you for a year. 


Metropolitan 


H. J. Whigham, Publisher 
432 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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Fri¢gi a | 
Best En dors | 


“THE booklet shown above contains a series of ledlais « 
from owners of FRIGIDAIRE, telling of their ex- 
periences with this wonderful electric refrigerator. 


It is FRIGIDAIRE’S best endorsement. 


For only a user can tell you the advantages of FRIG- 
IDAIRE — just how convenient it is — the way it keeps 
vegetables and meats — the way it chills fruits — the way 
it freezes ice cubes and dainty desserts. 


The owner of FRIGIDAIRE has learned how fine.it 
is to be independent of an outside ice supply -— to have 
a refrigerator that is self-contained and which auto 
matically maintains a dry, constant temperature at 
least ten degrees colder than is possible with ice. 


If you would like to know FRIGIDAIRE just as real 
owners know tt, if you would like to learn their opin- 
ions of it, write for the booklet, “What Frigidaire 
Users Say.” It is yours for the asking. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Dept. H.B.-4 Davrond di 


FRIGIDAIRE is now being demon. ' 
strated in all principal cities by 
Delco-Light distnbutors and dealers. | 
Step into any of their show rooms | 
and leam for yourself of its many 
unusual features 


Erig¢ yidaire 


ELECTRICAL REFRIGERATION 
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No More 


Troublesome 
Windows 


O sticking window sash, | 

no rattling, no slamming, 
no leaking in of rain or cold air. 
All the disadvantages and ‘in- 
conveniences of. all ordinary 
types of windows and hinged 
casements are done away with 
in this perfected new type case- 
ment window construction — 


Whitney 
Windows 


They are delightfully convenient — 
open outward, out of the way of win- 
dow seats, shades, curtains or screens. 
They require only a gentle push to 
open or close. The sash not only folds 
or opens out, but also s/ides in the 
opening — to either side or any part if 
of the window opening, so that you 4 
have perfect control of ventilation and i 
j a wide unobstructed view of the out- | 
i doors if desired. Absolutely storm- | 
' 
t 








proof and weather-tight when closed. 
They are windows of beauty as well as 
great practical advantages — artistic 
windows that add charm and distinc- 
tion to your home. 


Write for full information 








Whitney Window Corporation 
142 East Lake Street 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Hewitt& Brown 
Architects 














EVERYDAY ADVENTURES 
By SAMUEL SCOVILLE, JR. 


‘By all means, read this book if you love 
birds, flowers, or the woods. The chill of 
winter and the heat of summer are in it. 
The joy of sitting at-home and coming un- 
expectedly upon a woodland treasure is a 
joy not lightly to be foregone, and a joy 
that comes to you over and over in these 
pages.’’—Chicago Evening Post. 


Profusely Illustrated, $3.00 





At all Bookstores or 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INC. | 
8 Arlington Street Boston (17), rr I 
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has not been artificialized into appalling 
flaccidity? Not by ornate rosters of those who 
served, nor by monuments, nor by admirable 
community houses and playgrounds, but chiefly 
by natural parks which, set aside forever, link 
together, if possible, village and village, and 
township and township, is appreciation ade- 
quately to be shown of the service of the men 
and women who wore our country’s uniform in 
the World War. 

Everybody cannot travel across the conti- 
nent, no, nor across a state, to get close to 
nature, so nature must be preserved at home. 
Then, too, nature is not a Mecca to be traveled 
to once in a lifetime, nor yet so rarely as but 
once a year; something in our blood urges fre- 
quent pilgrimages. Although the impulse is 
stronger in some persons than in others, he 
who lacks it altogether and is stranger to the 
desire to lie in meadow grass in June; to lodge 
by a stream, living close to frog and pickerel- 
weed; to camp in an upland field under the 
stars; to companion the chickadees in the 
January wood when the boughs are heavy 
with ermine garlands —such a one as this 
is to be categoried with ‘the man that has no 
music in himself.’ He, too, is fit for ‘treasons, 
stratagems and spoils.’ His tribe is not numer- 
ous, but it will not decrease if we persist in 
making the earth bald before its time about 
our towns and villages. It is sixty years since 
Thoreau said, ‘A town is saved, not more by 
the righteous men in it than by the woods and 
swamps that surround it.’ His was a wise voice 
in a wilderness — and it is still a wilderness, 
though several have come to hear. 





Wireless Concerts Given By Boys’ 
Club Members 


A WIRELESS concert was given not long 

ago by members of the Ocean County 
Wireless Club, for the entertainment of the 
Farm Bureau, at Toms River, N. J. This 
club, which was organized by the county club 
agent, had succeeded in getting a central re- 
ceiving station installed in the courthouse. 
The programme, which was heard by the en- 
tire audience by means of an amplifier, came 
from Newark, N. J. It consisted of operatic 
solos, orchestral selections, a speech, and the 
market report for the day. At 10 p. m. the 
audience set their watches by standard radio 
time given out officially from Arlington, Va., 
near Washington, D. C. 

This central receiving station is one of the 
achievements the boys in the wireless club have 
been working toward for some months. The 
club was organized shortly after the United 
States Department of Agriculture began send- 
ing out market reports by wireless. Under the 
general supervision of the county club agent, it 
has developed to a membership of fifty-two 
boys in all stages of wireless knowledge and 
equipment. Their original intention was 
merely to broadcast market reports, but it soon 
became evident that a central station was 
needed that would take high wave messages 
which could be relayed at a lower wave length 
to those having small sets. 

As the club acquired better apparatus it was 
able to expand its activities, and since the 
initial concert the boys have taken a complete 
wireless equipment about the county to dif- 
ferent community meetings and have given as 
many people as possible the thrill of hearing 
music that is being played miles away, and the 
satisfaction of receiving authoritative market 
information of value in the farming business. 
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-Tudor-Stone- 
- Roofing - Slate - 


GATE LODGE ON ESTATE 
MR. F. R. FORD, AT ROSELAND, N. J. 
M. M. STiLLMAN, ARCHITECT 


QUARRIED BY 
Rising- X&- Nelson. Slate - Co. 
West Pawlet, Vermont 
Architects’ - Service - Department 
101 Park Avenue 


Boston NEW YORK 
Philadelphia 


Chicago 
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The Name REED SHOP 
is synonymous with Reed Furniture 
of Highest Quality 
Artistic Charm, Luxurious Comfort 
and Lifetime Durability are Distin- 
guishing Features of our Creations. 
PRICES MOST CONSERVATIVE 


Imported Cretonnes— Interior Decorating 


The REED SHOP, Inc. 


581 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
“Catalogue of Reed Furniture” forwarded, 25c Postage 


























MANY CHILDREN 


By Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer 
Illustrated by Mrs. Florence Wyman Ivins 


With a simplicity that will delight 
the smallest child, yet with a delicacy 
of poetic feeling and sweetness of ex- 
pression that will make a much wider 
appeal, these exquisite verses should 
rank, with Stevenson’s, among the 
undying classics of childhood. In per- 
fect keeping with the poems them- 
selves, Florence Wyman Ivins’s capti- 
vating sketches add not a little to the 
charm of this irresistible volume. $7.50 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington Street Boston (17), Mass. 
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HODGSON? 


“Used Six Years—No Repairs”’ 




















ERE’S a Hodgson Portable 
House that makes an ideal 
country home, seaside, or moun- 
tain cottage. It is only a two-day 


gether by expert workmen. A 
Hodgson pet house or portable ga- 
rage is planned and constructed just 
as carefully as the larger buildings. 

















- 
job for two unskilled men to erect, Hodgson Houses are unusually 
and it will provide an attractive a ee . 

. ; : attractive. ‘They are in use on the 
dwelling, impervious to the worst finest estates. We will furnish 
weather. them painted in any color you want. 

- Hovcson Houses are We are constantly hearing of Our illustrated catalog shows 


used for seaside and 
mountain cottages, 
bungalows, garages, play- 
houses, poultry and pet 
houses, offices, schools, 
gymnasiums and innu- 
merable other purposes. 


Hodgson Homes that have been in every type and size of Hodgson 
use for ten or fifteen years without Portable House and its various 
needing repairs. Thisis simply the uses. We should be glad to send 
result of finest materials put to- one to you at our expense. 


E. F. HODGSON CO. 
Room 204, 71-73 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 6 East 39th Street, New York City 




















DREER’S SIX FAMOUS AMERICAN ASTERS 


MERICAN grown Asters are one of our leading specialties and our 

A list comprises only such sorts as can be planted with perfect confi- 
dence that nothing better can be procured, no matter at what price, 
or from what source and while we offer this season, over sixty distinct 
varieties and colors, none of which can be excelled for quality, we have 
selected this collection, which embraces six distinct types and colors which 
we feel sure will give entire satisfaction to the most critical growers of this 
popular flower, not only on account of their free growth and profuse flower- 
ing, but also for large size and excellence in quality. 
We will furnish this Collection of DREER’S SIX FAMOUS AMERICAN ASTERS, 
comprising one packet each, of six choicest varieties, for 65 cents, postpaid. 
DREER’S GARDEN BOOK FOR 1922 

Six pages are given to the description and illustration of Asters, together with cultural 
directions. It also offers a complete list of other Flower Seeds, Vegetable Seeds, Lawn 
Grass and Agricultural Seeds, Plants of all kinds, including the newest Roses, Dahlias, 
Hardy Perennials, etc. 
A copy of Dreer’s Garden Book for 1922 will be mailed free if you mention this publication. 


= St. 
Henry A. Dreer, Piiigdcipnia, Pa. 
















4, GUARANTEED 


WALL PAPERS 


IVE depth of tone, richness 
and subtle harmony not 
found in any other form of wall 
decoration. Bring charm and 
beauty to any room at small cost. 















| \ 


Niagara Wall Papers represent 
the finest American, French and 
English art. Made in our own 
plant by automatic machinery 
from spruce logs to the finished 
roll ready to put on the wall. 


Niagara Wall Papers are guar- 
anteed full weight, full length, 
sound, substantial materials and 
( good workmanship, all of which 
A) go to make them easy to hang 
Zz and durable in use. 





; - Look for the trademark 
) Niagara Wp.@.Us., 


¢ on the selvage and guarantee 


with every roll 


- + FREE BOOK FOR YOU 


| A Ask yourdealer to show you Niagara 
Wall Papers or write us to-day 
fcr our free miniature sample 
book in colors. Enclose 2c. 
- stamp to cover postage, and 
give us the name of your 
dealer. Inexpensive—prices 
have been reduced to less 
than half. 


Niagara Wall Paper Co. 

101 Walnut St. 

N Falls, 
mane N.Y. 















Visitors to our most modern wall 
paper plant welcome any time 









9 e 
You can’t have submarines 
or poisonous gases in your gar- 
den, but there are just as destruc- 
»® r ¥. tive enemies to your trees and 
eetcaal plants which birds make short 
ee work of. 


EVANS BROTHERS 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Colony houses for the purple 
martin, houses for wrens, blue- 
birds, woodpeckers, etc. Winter 
feeding shelves and shelters. 


230 Main Street 
Evanston, IIlinois 









Send for 
Catalogue 





For Lovers of Adventure 


THE GREAT QUEST 


By CHARLES BOARDMAN HAWES 


‘Another Splendid Romance of the Seas, by the Author of 
“he Mutineers’ 


“ There are all the ingredients that heighten the interest in such 
a story — mutiny, and mystery, more than one thread of plot, 
and ranging settings from the little New England town of Top- 
ham to the Gulf of Guinea. To tell the plot would be to rob 
the story of its potency, and it is too good a tale for that. Its 
spontaneity throughout carries one eagerly along, and at the 
end, the neat tying of all threads leaves one satisfied.’ 
— New York Times. 


Illustrated by George Varian, $2.00 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, BOSTON 
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Items of Interest to the Farmer 


XPENDITURE of $18 for lead pipe and 

the labor of laying it has lightened the lot 

of a certain Lawrence County farm woman, 

sixty-five years old. In the fifty years she had 

lived on this farm, say rural engineers of the 

Ohio State University, this woman walked 

5,710 miles and carried over .two thousand 
tons of water. 

These facts are among the most striking of a 
convenience survey just concluded by state ex- 
tension workers in Lawrence and in other 
counties. At the farm in question, they found 
a well one hundred and forty feet from the 
house and six feet below it. For a full half- 
century this woman had been making, she 
said, an average of six trips a day, sometimes 
lugging a bucket of water weighing thirty 
pounds and sometimes two. 

At each such farm the surveyors took levels 
and made estimates on the cost of installing 
running water. In this case all that was neces- 
sary was to lay the pipe and to move the old 
pump up from the well to within the kitchen. 


ANGUM or ‘broad-base’ terracing, de- 
clared by southern agriculturists to 
have proved the salvation of certain of their 
hilly farming sections, is now being tried on 
badly washed hill-lands of southern Ohio. Rural 
engineers of the extension staff, the Ohio State 
University, have helped farmers in Hamilton 
County lay off fifteen acres according to this 
system, and other ‘demonstrational experi- 
ments’ of this sort will, it is announced, soon 
follow. 

On the Venard farms at Loveland, where an 
initial demonstration was held early this fall, 
1500 feet of terraces were constructed in a 
single day, protecting fifteen acres of land from 
the ravages of surface-water run-off. 


ANGUM terraces are described as low 
ridges of earth, with an eighteen-foot 
base, and with the crest only a foot above the 
flow line. They do not interfere with cultiva- 
tion, and can be built by a farmer and two 
helpers, employing only an ordinary road 
scraper and a plow. Land can be terraced 
for $2 an acre. 


Y putting in nearly thirteen miles of tile 

drains on his 210-acre farm near Harri- 

son, Hamilton County, Walter S. Wakefield has 

made his land better to live on and far more fit 
to farm. 

‘The house and buildings are low,’ writes 
Mr. Wakefield to extension specialists of the 
Ohio State University who helped him plan his 
drain lines, ‘and we used to have great puddles 
of water all around the farmstead group in wet 
weather. In a two-story hoghouse near the 
barns, the pigs had sometimes to climb up- 
stairs in order to escape drowning. 

‘First we put in a big twelve-inch main from 
the building to a creek 1300 feet away. This, 
with surface inlets, has taken care of all the 
flood water. We had to dig away interven- 
ing high spots, sometimes as much as nine 
feet above the general level, but it was well 
worth it. 

‘This twelve-inch main has been used as an 
outlet for some 70,000 feet of lateral tile lines 
which we have since installed to drain the 
whole 210 acres. 

‘Such drainage costs money but it pays. My 
neighbors feel the same way. Four of them 
have recently put in orders for their first ship- 
ments of tile.’ 
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F YOU ENTERTAIN—or just want Good 
Things to Eat—you will find excellent 
suggestions in every copy of 


American Cookery 


A Domestic Science Magazine which 
tells you how to make and serve 
“Chicken a la King”’ 
“Fruit Supreme’”’ 
“Vanderbilt Salad’’ 
‘“*Planked Ham for Easter”’ 


How to select and cook your favorite dish, 
how to serve it and what to serve with it; 
forty or fifty choice and timely recipes in each 
number, many of them illustrated. 


Chicken @ la King" in Timbale Cases 

“AMERICAN COOKERY” also gives menus for every 
possible occasion. Dinners, Luncheons, Wedding Re- 
ceptions, Card Parties, Sunday Night Suppers, etc., etc 

If you have a family you need this Magazine, for using 
it will help you to set a better table for less money. 

SEND us One Dollar and we will send you AMER- 
ICAN COOKERY for the rest of 1922 starting with the 
March number which contains recipes and directions 
for “ Chicken 4 la King,” “‘ Planked Ham" and many 
other good things. Address 


AMERICAN COOKERY 
44 Pope Building BOSTON, MASS. 











Water-Lilies 


In Your Garden? 


You can enjoy them this season. 
You don’t have to wait for they 
bloom the first summer. You 
needn’t own a pool; a half 
barrel will do. 


Start This Year 


Send for our catalog—it’s the best 

way to make astart. In it you’ll find lists of 
Lilies and Aquatic Plants, of gorgeous colors 
and splendid foliage. Full cultural instruc- 
tions are included, and special varieties are 
recommended for tub culture. A copy will be 
sent you on request, then you can see for 
yourself. Write to-day. 


Independence Nurseries 
Box B, Independence, Ohio 














Atlantic Easter Cards 


The Seven Joys of Mary 


This favorite old English carol of seven stages in the 
life of Christ is illustrated with two designs by 
Albrecht Diirer. A four-page French fold booklet, 
printed on deckle-edged antique paper. 35 cents 





The Ascension 
An exquisitely colored reproduction of an Ascension 
by Fra Angelico, together with two stanzas from 
Henry Vaughan’s ‘‘ Ascension Hymn.” 35 cents 


My Little Sisters, the Birds: 

The Sermon of St. Francis of Assisi 
St. Francis’s beautiful sermon to the birds is here 
reprinted in a four-page booklet, with colored illus- 


trative design and attractive decorations in color. 
35 cents 


(Three cards, with envelopes to match, 
are sent postpaid for one dollar) 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PREsS, INC. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find.......... for booklets checked 
above. 
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Special ‘‘CREO-DIPT"’ 
Thatch Roof---weathered 
stain with side walls in 
silver gray---24-in, Irreg- 
ular Butts used on home 
of Fred Stone, Grosse 
Point, Mich, 


LENGTH of service, utility and adaptability to 


detail are the tests of side wall and roof 
materials. 
“CREO-DIPT ” Stained Shingles not only meet these 


tests, but are guaranteed to give these same values many 
years to come. 

Then too, the artistry available with “‘CREO-DIPT ” Stained Shin- 
gles, either in plain or variegated colors, is an important consider- 
ation for discerning home builders. 

The open market does not afford such quality in shingles or stains. 


Send today for Portfolio of Fifty Large Photographs of Homes 
by Prominent Architects as well as color samples. Ask about 
24-in. Dixie White Side Walls for the true Colonial White effect. 


CRECO-DIPT COMPARY. Inc. 
Portfolio 1077 Oliver Street North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


‘CREO-DIPT™ 
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Is Your House a Home? 


@ The site may be ideal, the architectural arrange- 
ment and details may be perfect, the heating and 
lighting system all that can be desired, but is your 
house a home? 

q@ The answer lies in the interior decorations. 

@ Homes that have that “ lived-in look,” that fairly 
radiate comfort and cheer, do not just “‘ happen.” 
They are the result of careful and discriminating 
taste in decorations. 

q@ If you are concerned with the important problems 
of draperies, rugs, and furniture, you will find val- 
uable assistance in a new book, entitled 


INSIDE THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


By HENRIETTA C. PEABODY 


q Miss Peabody is editor of two popular books derived from The 
House Beautiful, Homemaxkers’ Questions AND Answers and 
Wuart Makes tue House Beautirut. Her new volume con- 
tains many skilful designs for interior furnishings presented in 
most attractive form. 

G Among the chapter subjects are The Hospitable Hall, Making the 
Living-Room Livable, Curtains and Hangings, Books and Their 
Placing, Pictures and Wall Hangings, and many others. $3.00 


H. B. 3-22 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc., 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find $---......------.---- Wi cosintceuneeucd copies 


INSIDE THE House BEAUTIFUL 
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The W. Irving 
Knocker 
No. 613 
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TRADE MARK 


W. Irving HAND-FORGED 
HARDWARE is most dis- 
tinctive HARDWARE. 

For Homes, Churches, 
Camps or Bungalows of 
individuality. 

Lighting Fixtures, Bells, 
Lanterns, Shoe Scrapers, 
Toasting Forks, Fireplace 
Sets, etc. 


No. i161 





The W. Irving Hinge No. 60 


Write us or visit our Shop 


3267328 East 38" St. New York Gity 


Telephone Murray fill 8536 
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The 
Madera-Silent 
Closet 





Every community must 
have its doctor, of course; 


—— ein 
safe-quarding. comes 
the plumbing contractor 





This message in the interest of 
the plumbing contractor, ts 
published by a firm that has de- 
voted the energies of three gen- 
oe, f. Z . ) 


to the ip 
sanitary fixtures for the home— 


4 _ MADDOCK 























THOMAS MADDOCK’S SONS CO. TRENTON.N. J., U.S.A. 























og US Pat OFF 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Stains, incrustations and rust marks 
that make a closet bowl so unsightly, 
and are hard to get rid of in any other 
way, are promptly and thoroughly re- 
moved by Sani-Flush. 


And by thoroughly cleansing every 
part of the bowl and trap Sani-Flush 
makes the use of disinfectants or harm- 
ful preparations of any kind un- 
necessary. 


Always keep Sani-Flush handy in 
your bathroom. 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing and house-furnish- 
ing stores. If you cannot buy it 
locally. at once, send 25c in coin or 
stamps for a full sized can, postpaid. 
—- price, 35c; foreign price, 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 
Canadian Agents 

Harold F, Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 




















PARK AVENUE 
HOTEL 


4th Avenue, from 32nd to 33rd Streets 
NEW YORK 


(Subway Entrance at Door) 


(= of the best known hotels in the metrop- 

olis. Convenient to shopping, theatres, 
and in the heart of the wholesale district. Less 
than 50c taxi fare (one or more persons) from 
either railway terminal. Surface cars pass door. 


PRICES FOR ROOMS 


SO singlerooms - - - - - = $2.25 per day 
100 single rooms - - - - - - $2.50 per day 
250 double rooms - - - - - - $4.00 per day and upward 
Single rooms, with bath - - - - $4.00 per day and upward 
Double rooms, with bath- - - - $5.00 per day and upward 


POPULAR PRICE CAFETERIA AND 
REGULAR RESTAURANT 





The SUNKEN PALM GARDEN is surrounded by 
Dining Balconies, and a fine Orchestra is stationed here 
every evening. 





GEORGE C. BROWN, Proprietor 
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Workmanship in Paper Hanging 
By Charles A. King 


ALL paper may be selected with good 

taste but it may be hung upon a 
surface unskillfully prepared or one which is 
not perfectly true and straight, or it may be 
hung by a slovenly workman; in either case 
the effect of the most harmonious color scheme 
will be disappointing. 

One who can select wall paper with due con- 
sideration of the mechanics involved as well as 
to the artistic and decorative features, who 
knows how the work should be done from the 
preparation of the wall surface to the finish of 
the work, may do much to insure satisfactory 
results at minimum cost, for the discrimination 
shown in purchasing wall paper suitable to a 
given room is an important factor in the en- 
semble; for example, in selecting paper for a 
new house, or for an old one in which the cor- 
ners are straight and true, striped and figured 
papers may be considered only in their color 
and detail, but in repapering a house which has 
settled until it is more or less out of plumb, 
plain papers are to be preferred, as it will be 
impossible to hang a paper whose design is 
based upon an obvious geometric arrangement 
so its lines and details will be in correct relation 
to the fixed horizontal and vertical planes, and 
with the openings of the room, nor will it be 
possible to hang pictures, or to bring the fixed 
lines of the furniture into a pleasing relation to 
the design of the wall paper. 

If it is desirable to practice economy, the 
surface of the wall may be prepared before the 
paper hanger arrives. For sanitary reasons 
the old wall paper should be removed, using 
either a case knife, a putty knife or a thin 
edged scraper, moistening the paper with a 
sponge or wide brush if it does not come off 
easily, as this will minimize the danger of 
pulling off or of digging into the skim coat of 
the plastered wall. Usually the surface of a 
wall which has been successfully papered is in 
good condition for repapering after the old 
paper has been removed, and the minute par- 
ticles of paper and paste still adhering to the 
wall taken off by sandpapering with No. 2 
sandpaper, for even so small a point as a grain 
of sand will show prominently when the wall is 
finished. 

If a new wall is to be papered its surface 
should be firmed by a coat of hot glue sizing 
made by dissolving half a pound of glue in a 
gallon of hot water, which will prevent the 
paste from being absorbed by porous spots in 
the plastering. A kalsomined wall may hold 
the paper, but it is safer todampen it and scrape 
the kalsomine off, after which the surface 
should be sandpapered; sizing such a wall is 
unnecessary as the kalsomine has filled the 
surface of the plastering. Usually, if it is de- 
sired to paper a painted wall or any surface 
which repels the paste, it should be given a coat 
of sugar size which may be made by dissolving 
a pound of brown sugar in two quarts of vine- 
gar and spreading it hot. 

If the plastering yields to pressure of the 
hand it should be replastered; small patches 
may betreated with gypsum plaster, on account 
of the ease with which it may be used by an 
amateur, but an entire section of wall or very 
large patches and ceilings should be done by a 
plasterer. If the surface of the wall is in bad 
condition, though not broken loose from the 
laths, cotton cloth may be pasted over a rough 
place or tacked over the entire surface, or a 
heavy light colored wrapping paper may be 
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That Inexpensive House 


OU want to build; but it costs so much. 
You’d do it right now if someone would 
show you how to get a livable good-look- 
ing convenient, big-enough house for less than 
you thought it could be done for — wouldn’t you? 


Well—somebody has worked it all out, and it’s 
now in book form. N. Montgomery Woods, 
Architectural Editor of Pictorial Review, has 
designed 24 different kinds of houses, each with 
many variations — everything from a bungalow 
like the one above, to an attractive duplex that 
doesn’t look like one—always keeping in mind 
such items as the utilization of commercial 
lengths of lumber, the elimination of unnecessary 
heating and plumbing expense, the using of 
every inch of space to the best advantage, the 
saving of skilled workmen’s time in construction, 
the saving of coal and labor and steps after 
you’ve moved in. 

These are efficiency houses. They don’t waste 
acent. And you may have the whole collection 
in book form — sketches, floor plans, informative 
building talks, and the privilege of writing Mr. 
Woods direct — for $3. 


“THE MOST HOUSE for the LEAST MONEY” 


Price $3 
Send for it to-day to 


N. MONTGOMERY WOODS 
Fenton Road, Asbury Park, N. J. 




















A SCHOLAR’S LETTERS 
TO A YOUNG LADY 


Passages from the Later Corre- 
spondence of Francis James Child 


Mr. Gamaliel Bradford has written :— 


“These are the most adorable letters 
of Child, the most delightful. I am 
rather an epicure in letters, having 
made a business as well as a pleasure 
of them for a great many years, and I 
do not know of any American letters 
that are superior to these, if any equal. 
Do you realize how sweet they are, 
how human, how full of profound 
meaning and significance in their care- 
less grace?” 


In a Limited Edition of only 585 num- 
bered copies, $6.00. At all bookstores or 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INc. 
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pasted on with butt joints, for when it is dried 
it will form an excellent surface for the wall 
paper. One objection to this method is that it 
will be difficult to remove the wall paper with- 
out removing the paper upon which it is spread. 
If the plastering is sound, small holes and cracks 
will do no harm unless so located that the wall 
paper may be broken, as the shrinking of the 
paper in drying will stretch it so tightly over 
them that they will not show, but if desired 
they may be stopped with plaster of Paris. 

In estimating the amount of wall paper re- 
quired to paper a room it is necessary to decide 
upon the kind of paper to be used on account 
of the differences in width of the various kinds. 
Figured wall paper is made in double rolls or 
bolts eighteen inches wide and sixteen yards 
long; foreign papers are twenty-two inches 
wide, and cartridge, felt and oat meal papers 
are thirty inches wide in bolts of the same 
length as figured paper. 

Having decided upon the paper, the distance 
around the room less the entire width of those 
openings and casings which extend from the 
floor to the ceiling, and half the width of all 
other openings must be ascertained by measur- 
ing. Divide this by the width of the wall 
paper to be used; multiply this result by the 
length of the strips in feet and divide by twenty- 
four feet which will give the number of single 
rolls required, for the single roll is the unit of 
quantity and price in buying wall paper. Ifthe 
ceiling is to be papered it should be measured 
by the same method. 

If a figured paper is to be hung upon the wall 
the half openings included in the measurements 
will not always compensate for the waste in 
matching the figure, which in the case of a 
large design, or a design which does not fre- 
quently repeat may be as much as twenty 
inches for each strip. It is evident that, if a 
plain paper is used, there will be little or no 
waste in matching, therefore a liberal measure- 
ment of the actual area to be covered will be 
ample. 

Wall paper must be purchased upon the 
basis of a single roll of eight yards, or half a 
bolt as a dealer will not cut a roll, though 
usually if he does the paper hanging he charges 
only for the paper used. Generally the border 
is considered a roll of paper, though sometimes 
it is purchased by the yard. The local prices 
for paper hanging are no less important than 
the amount and quality of paper to be pur- 
chased. These prices range from twenty-five to 
eighty cents per double roll, depending upon the 
kind of paper and method of joining the strips. 

The edges of adjoining strips of wall paper 
may be either lapped or butted. Upon the 
edges of each roll of printed wall paper is an 
unprinted strip which serves to protect the 
edge of the roll. Upon ordinary work this strip 
is cut off the edge which is to be lapped over 
the untrimmed edge of the strip already hung. 
The outside edge of the laps upon the walls 
and ceiling should be toward the strongest 
light or they will be accented by the shade of 
the thickness of the paper; for this reason the 
paper in the lightest part of the room should be 
hung first. Upon the better class of work, both 
edges of each strip are trimmed with a sharp 
knife, guided by a straight edge, or by a ma- 
chine at the store, and if skillfully hung are 
joined or ‘butted’ so carefully that the edges of 
the adjoining strips meet; if this is well done it 
is difficult to discover the joint. Plain papers 
should be butted, as a lap joint will be more 
prominent than upon a figured paper. It is 
difficult to butt paper upon a wall which is not 
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Photograph of Burbank at work, hand-pollenizing a plant — Photo by International 


Burbank’s Ways are Nature’s Ways— 
Follow Them for Success 


“THERE is a new pleasure and captivating purpose in growing plants to make them take on valuable 
or beautiful new forms. The modern plant grower is by no means content to leave everything to 
nature — he takes a hand himself and helps nature produce the forms and qualities he desires. In this 
there is no magic — but knowledge and skill. 

Ordinary garden methods may be had from any one of a hundred sources. But practical and depend- 
able guidance in the work of plant improvement is most difficult to obtain. In this delightful field that 
offers unlimited possibilities for pleasure and profit, Luther Burbank, “the dean of plant breeders,” is 
supremely qualified to point the way to success. 

Did you know that the direct personal guidance of the greatest of plant breeders is now available to 
plant lovers everywhere by the recent publication of the new Burbank books? Over fifty years of 
unparalleled patience and persistence are condensed into eight fascinating volumes. 


How Plants Are Trained to Work for Man 


LUTHER 
BURBANK BURBANK 


LUTHER 
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These books are not a compilation of the works or words of others, but a description by Burbank of 
the results of actual work carried on by him in practical experiments with countless living plants. He 
demonstrates what can be done; he sets new ideals and novel problems. 

Here for the first time is presented in convenient and authoritative form all’that the world is eager 
to know about this unique genius of the plant world — the interesting facts of his long and fruitful life, 
the secret of his success, his methods and discoveries. They are invaluable alike to the amateur and 
the professional plant grower, for they cover the whole field of plant culture from helpful details to the 
bolder innovations that have given Burbank the name of “miracle worker” and “ wizard.” 

Plant Breeding; Grafting and Budding; Fruit Improvement; Small Fruits; Gardening; Useful Plants; 
Flowers; Trees — are the volume titles under which all the variety and wonder of these books is included. 
And besides, there is a fine biography of the author and 390 exquisite full color illustrations. 

No advertisement can begin to do justice to the interest, beauty, and practical value of the works. 
For this reason an attractive booklet has been published to tell more about this remarkable library. 


Half-Hour Experiments With Plants 


Contains a brief biography of Mr. Burbank, telling how he rose from a mere beginner 
to his present eminence; evidence of what others have done working in the manner of 
Burbank; illustrations from the complete set, in full colors; and constructive Burbank 
experiments that you may actually put into practice —What to Work for in Experi- 
ments With Plants, The Practical Essentials of Hand-Pollenizing, How to Burbank Your 
Geraniums, How to Make Old Fruit Trees Young and Productive, Grafting Methods 
That Will Work Miracles. 

You will find this booklet well worth sending for. But only a limited edition has been 
publ'shed, so clip the coupon now —and send for it to-day. 





P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY, 416 West 13th St., New York, N.Y. “ B.K.A.” 


I wish to know more about the interest, beauty and practical value of the Burbank 
books, and would appreciate having the representative constructive experiments men- 


tioned in your advertisement. Please send me, free and without obligation, “ Half-Hour 

Experiments With Plants,’ by Luther Burbank. 

Name - 
HC 3-22 

iddress , : 





~The publishers cannot undertake to send this book free to children. 
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With NATCO Jleolow File 


UR free Home Book, 

containing photo- 
graphs and floor plans 
of many attractive and 
economical dwellings 
built of Natco Hollow 
Tile is an ideal first-aid 
to home planners. We 
will mail you a copy if 
you write immediately. 


NAT Cc 9 


OL aL TIL 
NATIONAL FIRE: PRODFING 
COMPANY 


1314 Fulton Bidg Pittsburgh. Pa 














Old-Fashioned eon Garden Seed ‘Collection, O Only $2.50 


Our old-fashioned garden seed flower collection is sent complete for 
$2.50. And there is seed enough here to make your garden bloom from 
Springtime to snowtime, with a perpetual givry of radiant and perfumed 
blossoms. Flowers for the tables, flowers for the drawing room, flowers 
for the bedrooms and the lounging rooms, and even for the nursery, in 
abundance for months. A joy to behold, a pleasure to enjoy. 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
We offer you this conntry home collection for $2.50 so that you may get 
acquainted with this famous old seed house. We are in our 54th year, 
and every year we have improved much. All our garden seeds are sold 
with a money-back guarantee. Our seeds are rigorously tested in our 
great Cliffwood Farms testing grounds. 
2.50 Vegetable Collection 

Resides our Cliffwood flower collection, we can offer you a Cliffwood 
vegetable collection for $2.50. Just as a get-acquainted order. 













We will gladly mail you 
our 1922 catalog if yon will 
write for it. 134 pages, ex- 
quisitely illustrated, with 
many pages in full colors. 
Sent free if you ask for it. 


Note our new lowest prices. 


JOHN A. SALZER 
SEED CO. 


Dept. 40 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 


SOW-SALZERS SEEDS 


WILD BROTHER ” Wiizz.2""" 


Strangest of True Stories from the North Woods 
Engagingly written and fully illustrated, this extra- 
ordinary story of human kindness is certain to take a 
distinctive place in the chronicles of human lore. $2.00 

At all Bookstores or 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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perfectly straight, for as the paper is brushed 
smooth in a depression or over a high place 
its edges will have a tendency to pull away 
from each other even though an uneven place 
may be so small as to be hardly noticeable. 
The expert workman remedies this by pushing 
the edges together while the paper is wet with 
paste, but unless this is skillfully done the 
paste may sweat through and soften the colors. 

Paper hanger’s paste is made from a cheap 
grade of flour, a pound of which will make 
about three quarts of paste. It is sifted to re- 
move lumps and stirred into enough cold water 
to thoroughly wet it and make a smooth paste, 
after which boiling water is stirred in until it is 
of the right consistency to spread easily. 

In spreading paste upon the paper the work- 
man uses a brush not less than six inches wide; 
he protects his board from paste by completely 
covering it with strips of wall paper face side 
down while the top strip is being covered with 
paste. 

As each strip is placed upon the wall and its 
design carefully matched to the piece already 
hung, it is smoothed into perfect contact with 
the plastering with a ‘smoothing brush,’ a short 
stiff brush, which is used with a downward di- 
agonal motion toward the free edge, thus 
smoothing out air bubbles and small wrinkles. 
A bad wrinkle may be cut and a small lap made 
which will be difficult to find after the paste 
has dried. The edges of each strip must be 
perfectly plumb or the design of the wall paper 
will not be in correct relation with the ceiling of 
the room, therefore much depends upon the ac- 
curacy with which the first strip is hung, as this 
governs the placing of the next. It is obvious 
that these possibilities of poor workmanship 
do not exist in laying plain paper. 

Many of the results of poor workmanship 
mentioned above are not seen by the usual 
casual observer, but occasionally some one who 
knows will see at a glance the most prominent 
evidences of poor workmanship. For example, 
the relation of the vertical and horizontal lines 
of the paper with the fixed lines of the room, 
the matching of the design, the quality of the 
joints and the absence of paste marks; also the 
inside corners are carefully scrutinized, for if 
the paper has not been well pushed back into 
the corner with the smoothing brush, it will 
pull out and wrinkle in drying. 

Often slight variations in the matching of 
the design may be compromised with the fixed 
lines of the room, and if skillfully done can only 
be found by close scrutiny, but any serious de- 
vViation in joining a prominent and continuous 
design is so obtrusive that it may be easily 
detected by a casual observer. If wall paper is 
cut around openings or against the base or 
other finish it should be so carefully fitted that 
the plastering will not show, nor should the 
paper turn up on the edges of the casing or base 
molding more than just enough to cover the 
joint between the wood and plastering. 

Unless the paper has been well smoothed 
small wrinkles may be seen, though usually 
these and air bubbles disappear as the paper 
shrinks in drying. The presence of finger marks 
and soiled places upon the woodwork or floor 
advertise the lack of care and skill of the work- 
man. As the paper hanger cuts the bottom end 
of each strip of paper after it has been smoothed 
from the top to within a few inches of the base, 
some of the paste upon the back of the paper 
may scrape off upon the top of the base mold- 
ing; this is removed with a moistened cloth 
before it hardens, if the workman is as careful 
as he should be. 
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Windsor Chair 


The Furniture of Early America 


VERY piece of Leavens Colonial Furniture is a true 
example of the furniture of our forefathers. It is dis- 
tinguished by its simple beauty, sturdy construction, and 
adaptability. It may be adopted as the general motif of 
an interior, or simply as a piece here and there. 


LEAVENS COLONIAL FURNITURE 


You select the examples you prefer and we carry out 
your wishes in the matter of finish—supplying you 
with unfinished pieces which may be finished or deco- 
rated to order. This service applies to our modern line 
as well as to the Colonial Furniture. 


Write for Set No. 2 of illustrations 
and Leavens stains 


WILLIAM LEAVENS &/CO. ze, 


MANUFACTURERS 


32 CANAL STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 































Garden Color Schemes 


HIS fascinating subject is featured in Vaug- 

han’s Gardening Illustrated for 1922. Nine- 
teen color scheme planting plans are given for 
the benefit of beginners. Others may make 
their own plans with the aid of 57 plates of 
flowers in full color. This seed catalog, so unlike 
others, a magazine of home garden information 
is sent free on request. 


A Garden of Vaughan’s Gladioli 
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Special Offer 731 — $4.00, Prepaid 


NE HUNDRED blooming-size _ bulbs, 

sufficient to plant the above border, 

3x12 feet, will be sent prepaid for $4.00. Four 

distinct named varieties of our selection will be 

given, twenty-five bulbs each, of the colors shown 

in the border plan, viz.: 1, 25 crimson; 2, 25 
pink; 3, 25 yellow, and 4, 25 scarlet. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE 


10-12 W. Randolph St. 41 Barclay St. 
Chicago, III. New York 














SHACKLED YOUTH 
By EDWARD YEOMANS 


If we shared even fractionally the wealth of the 
much mentioned Croesus, we would buy up several 
editions of this book and send a copy to every city, 
county and state superintendent of schools and some- 
how make them feel obligated to read it. — Detroit 
Free Press. $1.60 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INc. 
8 Arlington Street Boston (17), Mass. 
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The Heating Story of this House 
as told by the Owner 


MAY people have an erroneous idea of house heating. They seem to think that filling the 
rooms with ‘“‘hot air,” solves the problem. They forget the dangers and disadvantages 
which lurk in many heating methods. 

The following facts are presented for the consideration of every home-owner who desires ideal 
heat. 


Fresh, wholesome air is essential to the successful and 
healthful heating of any home. The moment your home 
becomes permeated with air contaminated by fire gases and 
poisons, that moment does your heating plant cease to 
serve and begins to destroy. 


Old fashioned heating ideas are totally disregarded in the 


“FARQUAR™ 


| SANITARY HEATING 





Any home can be comfortably heated, yet amply supplied 
with fresh, pure air, gently heated to the proper tempera- 
ture by the aid of a FarQuar System. The experience 
related in the accompanying letters is but typical of many 
hundreds more where FarQuar Systems have been installed. 


Residence of John B. Sokup, Cincinnati 


Here’s a letter Mr. Sokup wrote in 1909 

“As a heating and ventilating apparatus, the FarQuar Steel 
Self-Regulating Furnace fully meets every requirement. The self- 
regulating device never fails to operate, and my home is comfort- 
able at all times. I fully believe it has saved me many dollars 
in doctor and coai bills. I am pleased to offer this letter for 
use as you may see fit for ‘The FarQuar’ is surely the last word 
when it comes to heatiag and ventilating a home. It certainly 
does all that you claim for it.” 


—then in July, 1921, 12 years later, he wrote this letter 


SYSTEM 


For example: the fire box is positively air-tight, —electrically 











t - , , : : 
? welded without rivets or seams, —thereby preventing any possible “ Answering your letter of July 20th, I have a FarQuar Furnace 
escape of gases or poisons. in my residence, installed fifteen years ago and it has given entire 
y ‘ nag: P - ; satisfaction. For the first eight years we used Coal and for the 
Cool, fresh air is brought into the air chamber at bottom of fur- __ last seven years have used Gas, it is economical with either fuel. 
i nace, then passed upward, along and over the welded steel fire box, | We have never found it necessary to make any repairs since the 
> where it is gently heated, then distributed through the warm air a was —_ — it aS eee a ee to-day. 7 ith 
pipes into the rooms at a temperature not exceeding 150 degrees F, Me experience I have ad with the FarQuar Furnace, it surely is 
a pleasure to recommend an article that has given such entire 
That is why FarQuar Heated Homes are always fresh satisfaction. 
and comfortable; never ‘‘close’’ and ‘‘stuffy’’ with In the face of such evidence 
scorched or superheated air FarQuar Efficiency is Proven 
Interesting Book on Heating — FREE 
4 "The Science of House Heating’’ is an attractive booklet prepared 


especially for home-owners. It tells some interesting facts about the 
Modern and Scientific Method of House Heating and Ventilation. A 
copy will be mailed free on request. 


The Farquhar Furnace Company 
603 Farquhar Building Wilmington, Ohio, U.S.A. 




















March in the Vegetable Garden 


“Early in the month, send for seed-catalogues. Look them over 
carefully, to see if any desirable novelty should take the place 
of an old stand-by. If you are new at the game, consult old 
® gardeners as to varieties and quantities, having regard to size of 
the family and their preferences. 

“Here is a list of desirable seeds for planting a medium-sized 
family garden. These should produce enough vegetables to sup- 
ply a family of six during the garden season, and to can for 
winter use.” . . . 








From 





of experience in the raising of vegetables into wae vane enat ] growth in your grounds. 
si alize rc Years Each 7 
; the limits of twelve monthly calendar sheets of Nerver Menke “Rwe-ae e° dam. 8 | How to Decide What to Order 
liberal size, which also contain space for per- "HP 18-2 gy THO | Ask your landscape architect: sketch 
acs Si a we Re oe > | eeeeeeeee 
> “ pugs « rs e Trees, a wa - 
Shee Weses.. European Beech 16 14’ te wide $50 sirable views, a background for the 
Sweet Gum 17 18’ 4-5" diam. $25 | flower garden, a sheltered playground, 
EE Se 8 SS Se SS ee = ay gee 2 = ifn = = | an ou ineeane lawn oa 
eats — . ee : 2 ss - } % it , not 5, 
, THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc. H.B. 3-22 “ e formerly $50 | or 5 yer hence, : Ad Bewutil 
* aia : " a a PA 20 25’ oF iam. | ” y ts t 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. a oe formery 3 | complce the picture.” We = ip 
> oa & ‘ : — IE r Swamp White 7 y 3 diam. 5 t ts to fit i 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find.............and mail, postpaid THE EVERY eS 6S > © | Seer ee 
YEAR CALENDAR for the Vegetable Garden. formerly $55 | — and sketches showing what you hope to 
Pines 10’ $20 do and we will help you make your 
Douglas Spruce 12’-14’ $10 dreams come true. 
formerly $75 





The Every-Year Calendar 
For the Vegetable Garden 


By MRS. FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


Mrs. Eaton is an enthusiastic and skilful ama- 
teur gardener, who has condensed a great deal 
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Shadows, Wall of Green, Ten Years of Your Time 


HESE things you can have this wee Come to the Hicks Nurseries and select; order from this 


advertisement or from catalogs, truckloads, less carload, carload or barge load. They are just as 

sure, just as time saving, as other manufactured products. They are cheaper because they keep 
right on growing bigger for you. They maintain themselves and do not deteriorate. They are 
guaranteed to grow satisfactorily or replaced free at the nursery. Prices have been reduced. You can 
get men for planting or we will send skilled men or foreman. 

Hundreds of carloads of guaranteed trees have been shipped as far as Detroit and Louisville. Send 
for list of customers in your State. These trees have been grown for the most discriminating clien- 
tele. They are root pruned, trans- 
planted and prepared for successful 





HICKS’ NURSERIES west"? 1.1 
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An Ancient Plant 


for Modern Gardens 


When the Pharaohs ruled Egypt, the first 
written documents of history were recorded on 
Papyrus Rolls—strips of paper made out of the 
fibre of above interesting plant. The ancient 
“‘bullrushes’’ of bible stories are charmingly 
graceful plants and it may surprise you to hear 
that they 


Will Grow for You! 


An occasional watering and ordinary care given the 
average flower bed will help you raise bushes 8 to 10 
feet tall. The plant shown above grew on our lawn last 
summer, at Floral Park. While not hardy, it is easily 
carried over ina home cellar. We offer a limited stock 
of young plants at $1.00 each, 6 for $5.00. Delivered 
in proper time this spring. For complete description 
and additional information consult our 

You will find this Annual 
Free Catalog Catalog to abound with offers 
of unusual plants not obtainable elsewhere. Freely 
illustrated (many pages in natural colors) it will open to 
you a veritable fairyland of garden surprises. Please ask 
for your copy to-day and mention The House Beautiful. 


John Lewis Childs, Inc., Floral Park, New York 




















The Fame of Jacobs Bird-Houses 
Is Known in Every Land 


Send to-day for our illustrated booklet 
of martin houses, nest-boxes, bird food 
shelters and other 
bird feeding de- 
vices. Bird traps 
for catching birds 
for banding. 


Government 
Sparrow Trap for 
ridding your place 
of the sparrow 
pest. 


Over 39 years 
experience with 
house nesting 
birds. 

Mention this maga- 
zine and receive a 
copy of The Ameri- 


Our Indorsement — The Birds —- eerones 


Jacobs Bird-House and 
Manufacturing Company 
WAYNESBURG - PENNSYLVANIA 




















AN AMERICAN IDYLL 
By CORNELIA STRATTON PARKER 

“Tt is one of the most poignant stories of life, love, ambition 

and unselfishness that the English language contains; and it 

is the life of the most distinguished modern American friend 

of the working man.”"— Chicago Continent. 

Seventh large impressi Photog: frontispiece, $1.75 

THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 

8 Arlington Street Boston (17), Mass. 
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Competition 


HE Women’s Engineering Society of 

London, England, announces a Domes- 

tic Labour-Saving Competition under the fol- 
lowing rules: 

1. The Competition is open to all women ir- 
respective of Nationality. 

2. The Competition is divided into three 
sections: a. Engineering Devices suitable for 
Mechanical, Electrical and Automobile work, 
etc.;b. Structural Improvements; c. Any oth- 
er Labour-Saving Appliance for the Home. 

3. Competitors may enter for each Section, 
but no Competitor shall be eligible to receive 
more than one prize. There is no limit to the 
number of entries which each Competitor may 
send in. 

4. An Entrance Fee of 2/6 will be charged 
for each entry in each Section. Entrance Fee 
must accompany the entry. 

5. Size of drawings not to exceed 30 inches 
X 22 inches, and the length, height and width 
of models added together must not exceed 60 
inches. 

6. Drawings and models may be in any form 
most suited to each object. The preparation of 
the model or drawing need not necessarily be 
the Competitor’s own work. Explanatory 
notes, author’s name and address, etc., must be 
clearly written on or attached to each model 
and drawing. 

7. Drawings and models will be returned if 
addressed labels stamped to cover the postage 
are sent. The Committee accepts no respon- 
sibility in the event of damage or loss. 

8. Competitors must make their own arrange- 
ments for protecting their ideas. 

g. Prizes. The following prizes will be 
awarded: Section a. Seven Guineas; Section b. 
Five Guineas; Section c. Three Guineas. 

CERTIFICATES will also be awarded to exhi- 
bits of exceptional merit. 

10. The Assessors may withhold any prize if, 
in their opinion, the designs do not reach a 
sufficiently high standard to warrant an award. 

11. Committee of Assessors will be assisted 
by the following professional experts: The 
Hon. Sir C. A. PARSONS, K.C.B., F.R.S., etc. 
(Engineering) ;S. B. CAULFIELD, EsQ., F.R.I.B.A. 
(Architecture); Miss ]. LANE-CLAYPON, M.D., 
p.sc., J.P. (Domestic Science). 

12. The Committee reserve the right to 
exhibit or [and] publish any work submitted, 
with the name and address of the author 
attached. 

13. Noquestions will be answered. Competi- 
tors must use their judgment as to the meaning 
of these conditions. 

14. The decision of the judges will be con- 
sidered as final. 

15. All models and drawings must reach the 
offices of the Women’s Engineering Society, 
26, George Street, Hanover Square, London, 
W. 1, on or before March 31st, 1922. 

The secretary, Miss C. Haslett, writes as 
follows: ‘As American women have a very 
great reputation in this country for organizing 
their houses in a very efficient way we should 
welcome entries to this competition from 
American women.’ 


ERRATA 


Credit for the decorating of the rooms which appeared 
in our February issue under the heading ‘The House 
in Good Taste’ should have been given to Miss Rachel 
Raymond, an interior decorator of Cambridge. 

In the January issue, the residence of Duncan Mc- 
Duffie, Berkeley, California, was incorrectly attributed 
to Harris Allen as architect. Actually the architect was 
Jobn Galen Howard. 
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Do you realize the pleasure and the profit, 
too, that a small greenhouse will bring to you? 
You can have winter posies at noexpense at all 
propagate early plants for your garden, and cut 
your table expenses in two. 


collahan 
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Are made in several sizes and styles ranging 
from a modest lean-to for the garage to a hand- 
some unit for the country estate. They are built 
in completely finished standardized sections and 
come to you ready to assemble. Your gardener 
can erect one in a few hours. 

Whether you have a city or suburban home, 
a farm or a country estate you will find pleasure 
and profit in a Callahan greenhouse. 


Write for The Greenhouse Book. Gives 
complete information. Illustrates all styles 
and shows how easily they may be erected. 


T. J. CALLAHAN CO. 
922 S. Perry St. Dayton, Ohio 
Also manufacturers of Greenhouses and Ventilat- 
ing Apparatus for commercial florists and market 


gardeners. If interested in greenhouse growing 
on a large scale ask for our Commercial Catalog. 
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The Iron Man 


By ARTHUR POUND 


Arthur Pound, an alumnus of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, lives at Flint, a manu- 
facturing center for autvmobiles, where 
the development of automatic machinery 
has been carried to the highest point. 
THE IRON MAN is the automatic 
machine, and Mr. Pound studies its 
effect upon human beings in a variety of 
ways and their relations with life. His 
knowledge of the human problems of 
factory management is the result of years 
of intelligent and imaginative study. A 
few of the articles have appeared in the 
Atlantic, where they have attracted much 
attention. 


Publication Date, April 15 
Probable price, $1.75 


A Glance Toward 
Shakespeare 


By JOHN JAY CHAPMAN 


John Jay Chapman, scholar and man of 
letters, is also the author of William 
Lloyd Garrison, a recent addition to the 
Atlantic Monthly Press book-list. His 
new book contains a number of short 
papers on the individual plays and on 
such topics as ‘‘The Plays as Poetry,” 
“On the Stage,” ‘‘Shakespeare’s Types,” 
and ‘Notes on Enunciation,” and ‘On 
American Speech.”’ Full of _ brilliant 
criticism and suggestion it will make a 
special appeal to general readers as well 
as to teachers of literature. 


Publication Date, April 1 
Price, $1.25 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington Street Boston (17), Mass. 
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Planning Drainage Systems 


HEREVER systematic drainage is 

needed, a carefully thought out and 
recorded plan for the whole farm should pre- 
cede the digging of any ditches.’ 

This is the theme of a bulletin on Drainage 
Layouts, written by Virgil Overholt, extension 
specialist in agricultural engineering at the 
Ohio State University, and just issued to the 
public. 

Professor Overholt states that so much slip- 
shod work is done that 15 per cent of the drain- 
age undertaken in Ohio to-day is, of necessity, 
replacement work, ‘Hit-or-miss drainage will 
not last,’ he declares. 

The bulletin discusses types of drainage 
systems adapted to different types of country; 
estimates costs of installation, and cites defi- 
nite examples where tile lines have been care- 
fully planned and economically laid down on 
Ohio farms. The publication is free to any 
Ohio resident applying to the Publications De- 
partment of the Extension Service, Columbus. 


Silage-Fed Steers Pay Out 


PEAKING on ‘Cutting Steer-Feeding 
Costs’ tc cattlemen attending the recent 
Farmers’ Week at the Ohio State University, 
Paul Gerlaugh, extension specialist in beef 
cattle, said: 

‘Silage is to be recommended for beef cattle, 
mainly because it holds down the cost of put- 
ting on a pound of gain. Even when corn was 
four times its present price, silage was the most 
economical source of beef. 

‘It isn’t always the steer that makes the 
most rapid gain, nor the steer that brings the 
highest market price, that is the most profit- 
able. The important thing when it comes to 
determining profit to-day is what it costs to 
put a pound of live weight on an animal. 

‘Experiments conducted at the Pennsyl- 
vania and the Iowa stations show corn silage as 
a far more profitable way of feeding the crop to 
cattle than the ear-corn or shelled-corn feeding 
method. 

‘These findings were sustained here in our 
State last year by a number of practical cattle- 
men who made demonstration tests on their 
home farms. The number of such tests have 
been greatly increased this year, and we hope 
to have returns from every cattle county before 
summer,’ 


Power on Land and Overland 


N electrified countryside was one of the 
possibilities laid before Farmers’ Week 
audiences at Columbus by J. R. Howard, 
president of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, and prominent in the news of 
the day by reason of a movement to put him 
at the head of the Agricultural Bloc in Con- 
gress in place of Senator William S. Kenyon, 
who has been appointed to the Federal bench. 
Mr. Howard said: ‘Recent advancement has 
been made in transmission which gives promise 
of a greatly extended use of electricity. The 
electrification of railroads, homes, and indus- 
try is in the immediate foreground. It is stated 
that there is sufficient undeveloped horse- 
power west of the Mississippi to run every rail- 
road train within the territory. Already one of 
the great transcontinental routes is electrified 
for nearly 800 miles, and is pulling with a single 
engine 100 loaded freight cars across the 
Rockies.’ 
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These Gordon-Van Tine 
Home-Owners Write: 


“T figure Isaved $5000na 
$2,200 house.”"—J.E. Keller, 
Branson, Mo. 

“My carpenter says I 
saved $1,000.""— Ralph D. 
Grigsby, ‘Blandinsville, Ill. 

“IT saved between $250 
and $300. "'— J. O. Kurtz, 
Scottdale, Penn. 

“Saved almost a on our 
house.""— Wm. H. Jenner, 
Re chester, Minn 

“You saved me at least 

00,"’— J. G. Fitchpatrick, 
Nevada, Iowa. 


Distinctive Homes at Guaranteed ) ST 


200 Plans FREE ? 


Buy at wholesale prices. 
all materials as specified. No extras. 
where. 


We have helped thousands save money and get better homes. 
what people tell you of local conditions — investigate Gordon -Van Tine’s wholesale prices to-day. 

By Ready-Cut method—all sawing, cutting and fitting by machinery in 4 big mills— you make 
big savings in lumber and labor costs. Specifications conform to all city building codes. Prompt 


shipment — safe arrival guaranteed. 


Ready-Cut Garages Summer Cottages 
$75 and up. Build it your- Well planned; 1 to5 
self. Easy to put up. rooms. Inexpensive. 


Gordon-VantTine Co. 


ESTABLISHED i865 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


Davenport, Iowa 


St. No. or R. F. D 


Our guaranteed price on a Gordon-Van Tine Home covers 
. Highest quality materials only. i 
Many customers write our plans and prices save them $200 to $2,000. 

Don’t judge building costs by 


Four Big Mills 
Davenport, Ia.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
Chehalis, Wash. ; Hattisburg, Miss. 


165 Case Street 
GORDON-VAN TINE CO., 165 Case St., Davenport, lowa 
Send me I expect to 0 Build O Repair 
FREE BOOKS ES ae ae ne ee 
PURE <n cncncancccsscnsansgucuecncsccqccoss cosccesencesonnqeese 





200 Home Plans 
FREE 


Learn about our service. Send 
for our Book of Plans, ‘* Gordon- 
Van Tine Homes.” Photos, 
prices, specifications, full de- 
scriptions of homes for town 
and country, Colonial, bunga- 
lows, l and 2 story cottages, etc. 
any conveniences — built-in 
pantry cases, cabinets, linen 
closets, etc. 
Building Material" Catalog — 5,000 
bargains in lumber, screens, 
paint, roofing, etc., at wholesale 
prices. 


Shipped any- 
































HOME SUGGESTION BOOK 


FREE COPY 


SENT UPON REQUEST 


Practical ideas for home decoration. Attrac- 
tive treatments for kitchens, bathrooms, 
drawing rooms, porches, halls and all parts of 
the house. Showing the right use of Tiles— 
the enduring decorative material. Beautiful 
illustrations give ideal color and decorative 
combinations. 


The Associated Tile Manufacturers 
1226 Seventh Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa. 




















Stained with Cabot's Creosote Stains 
Hook & Rogers, Architects, Charlotte, N. C. 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 
Save Money and Labor 


LABOR costs four times as much as ro in stain- 

ing or pointes; so if you accept a ‘‘chea stain 
and it washes off or fades, you not only lose a stain, 
but four times as much more that you have spent 
for labor. If you take pains to use Cabot’s Stains, 
the colors will last, on shingles, siding or boards. The 
colors are deep, rich and handsome and they are the 
only genuine Creosote, wood-preserving stains. They 
cost 50% less, go farther, and are easier to apply, 
than paint. 


You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. Send for 
stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 
SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 


129 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 525 Market St., San Francisco 





























PLAN YOUR GARDEN NOW 
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Akron, Ohio 
Portage 955 

Albany, N. Y. 
Main 2077 

Altoona, Pa. 
Altoona 4453 


Ivy 307 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
3955-W 
Baltimore, Md. 


Plaza 1 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
3698 


Birmingham. Ala. 
Main 7865 

Boston, Mass. 
Back Bay 9230 

Bridgeport, Conn. 
Noble 162 

Buffalo, N. Y.- 
Seneca 5638 

Butte, Mont. 1310 

Canton, Ohio 
3834 (Ohio State) 
Main 83 


Chicago, Ill. 
Central 5551 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Main 4169 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Ont. 1547 (O. Bell) 
Cen. 3006 (O. State) 
Columbus, Ohio 
Main 10 
Dallas, Tex.* 
Davenport, Ia.. 
Davenport 3424 
Dayton, Ohio 
Main 4452 
Denver, Colo. 
Champa 8286 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Wainut 2359 
Detroit, Mich. 
Main 1023 
Duluth, Minn. 
Melrose 117 
Elizabeth, N. J@ 
l Paso, Tex. 
Main 2685 
Erie, Pa.* 
Evansville, Ind. 7136 
Fall River, Mass. 


Flint, Mich. 5585 

Fort Weyne, Ind. 5555 

Fort Worth, Tex, 
Lamar 7372 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
62671 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
Bell 4687 
Hartford, Conn. 
2-1897 
Houston, Tex.® 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Information Bureaus 
will help you find any 
Advertised Article 


© tell you where you can buy “what 
you want when you want it”—a 
nation-wide chain of Tel-U-Where Bu- 
reaus is at work, one hundred and four of 


ithem, each giving the same friendly service. 


A service gladly given free for a very sim- 
ple practical reason. 

The manufacturer who advertises to let 
you know the good points of his products, 
willingly pays Tel-U-Where a small fee to 
direct you—to make it easy, convenient 
and certain you find his goods when you 
want them. 

Such manufacturers subscribing to Tel-U- 
Where furnish us a list of all dealers. 
Immediate information can thus be given 
all inquirers for these listed products. If 
the product is not listed—(the manufac- 
turer is not yet a subscriber) information 
will be obtained for you just as cheerfully 
but this may cause an unavoidable delay. 
A list of all Tel-U-Where Bureaus with phone 


numbers is shown in this advertisement. Check off 
your local bureau, jot down the number and use it. 
Simply give Tel-U-Where the names of products you 
wish to find and a list of stores where they may be 
examined or bought is mailed you at once. 
TEL-U-WHERE CO. OF AMERICA, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Paterson, N. J.® 
Peoria, Ill. 


ain 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
_Spruce 8199 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Smithfield 1873 
Portland, Me. 7150 
Portland, Ore. 
Broadway 6137 
Providence, R. 1. 
Union 130 
Reading, Pa. 4512 
Richmond, Va. 
Madison 6964 
Rochester, N. Y, 
Main 8247 
Sacramento, Calif, 





Saginaw, Mich. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Wasatch 3204 


San Antonio, Tex.* 
San ae a Calif. 


8 
San Francisco, Calif., 
Douglas 6994 
Savannah, Ga. 6899 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


6090 
Scranton, Pa. 
206-5 


Seattle, Wash. 
ain 0766 
South Bend, Ind. 
Lincoln 1827 
Spokane, Wash, 
Main 1412 
Springfield, Mass. 
Walnut 4018 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
1276 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Garfield 3602 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Warren 2132 
es. Wash. 


ain 

Tampa, Fla. 4750 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

Wabash 1220 
Toledo, Ohio 

Main 3799(O0.State) 
Trenton, N. J. 6068 
Troy, N. 

Tro 


2367 

Washington, D. C. 
Main 3598 

Wichita, Kan. 
Main 

Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
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Mails Now Authorized for Plant 
Importation 


ECISION to allow the use of the mails 

in the importation of plants and 

seeds under special permits, Regulation 14, 

Quarantine 37, has been reached by the 

Federal Horticultural Board of the United 

States Department of Agriculture. Heretofore 

importations of plants for propagation, except 

field, vegetable, and flower seeds, and impor- 

tations made by the department, were per- 
mitted only by express or freight. 

Importations made under special permit 
necessarily are addressed to the board either 
at Washington, D. C., or at the Ferry Building, 
San Francisco, California, and pass through 
the inspection offices of the board at these 
points, where they are inspected and safe- 
guarded by the agents of the board. In view 
of this, it was believed to be safe and desirable 
to extend the privilege of importation through 
the mails to such shipments. 

Permission for using the mails in this way 
will hereafter be authorized on request, when 
warranted by the nature and amount of the 
proposed shipment. The importer will be 
obliged to provide merely for customs clearance 
either at Washington or San Francisco, in addi- 
tion to obtaining the permission of the board. 

As hitherto, the use of the mails is not 
authorized for the commercial or other impor- 
tation under ordinary permits of plants and 
seeds provided for in Regulations 3 and 15 of 
the quarantine. 


Aid for Jewish Women Through 
Extension Work 


HE United States Department of Agri- 
culture has recently been called upon to as- 
sist the National Council of Jewish Women with 
problems incident to rural homemaking. This 
request is in connection with a movement by 
the council to stimulate interest in farming on 
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acksonville, Fla. 5696 Louisville, Ky. Minneapolis, Minn. New York, N. Y. Wilmington, Del. » part of those of Jewish birth now in this 
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a offers a better chance of a wholesome, happy, 
e 4 and successful home life than work in the con- 
no Charge-no red tape -just ‘phone 


gested districts of our large cities. 











Agricultural Study Courses Pre- 











I 
pared for Rural Schools j 
; TATE departments of education desiring 4 , 
G O N S O L A I O N to introduce agricultural courses of study j 


into elementary schools are taking advan- 
tage of the assistance given by Federal and 
State authorities in the preparation of suitable 
courses. The Office of Agricultural Instruction 
of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, in codperation with the various State de- 
partments of education and State agricultural 
colleges, has prepared outline courses for Ohio, 
Wisconsin, Maryland, Virginia, Arkansas, and 
North Carolina, and has a similar course under 
preparation for Oklahoma. The aim of such 
courses is to assist the teacher of agriculture in 
presenting the subject matter to the school 
pupils. They are used as seasonal guides in 
connection with bulletins and other material 
now employed in teaching agriculture in the 
elementary schools. E 
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By Mrs. Atsion FELLows Bacon 


ITHIN a week of its publication in the December, 1921, Atlantic, 

this article brought hundreds of letters to the editor’s desk, and 
in response to many expressions of hope that it would appear in a 
more permanent form it is now reprinted as an Easter booklet, in 
order that Mrs. Bacon’s rarely beautiful and comforting message 
may reach an ever-increasing number of those who stand in need 
of such solace. Publication Date, March 15. Price, 75 cents 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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Just Right for Mother ! 


NDER the shade of a friendly tree, away from the hot kitchen— 
how much lighter this makes Mother's Work! There are so 
many chores she can do out there, — paring potatoes, and husking 

corn for instance, to say nothing of mending and knitting, — and reading, 
too, when the chores are done. It is so pleasant out under the tree, and 
so invigorating and health-building. 

And for the children, inviting shade right on the home lawn helps to solve 
the problem of keeping them within watch and off the hot pavements. 
One ideal spot for a tree is just outside the kitchen door, as this one is. 
You can readily determine other possible locations on your lawn, or if 
not, ask us to advise you. Our catalog is full of helpful suggestions, 
Why not send for it now > 


Moons Nurseries 


THE WM.H. MOON CO. 


MORRISVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


which is 1 mile from Trenton,NJA 
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What Makes the 
House Beautiful 


Edited by 
HENRIETTA C. PEABODY 


@ This book has a very practical as well as an 
esthetic value to those who are building or remod- 
eling. It is a collection of excellent illustrations 
and carefully made measured drawings of archi- 
tectural details, accompanied by explanatory text. 
Among the subjects treated are entrance doorways, 
inside finish, stairways, bookcases, fireplaces and 
mantels, closets, kitchens, and corner cupboards. 
No one of the measured drawings could be made 
up by an architect for less than twice the price of 
the book itself. $3.00 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PREss, INC. H.B, 3-22 


8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $-. Be npeataecSe copies 
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For Glorious Autumn 


Asters! All the choicest strains, unexcelled in 
exquisite colorings and beautiful formations. Send 
for our catalog and from it choose seeds, bulbs and 
shrubs that grow and bloom for your delight. 
Sweet Peas, Dahlias, Gladioli, Hardy Perennials, Ornamental 
Shrubs and Vegetable Seeds are included in this exhaustive 
catalog. A post card will bring it. 
FOTTLER, FISKE, RAWSON CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 














Tobey- 
made 


Furniture 





o 


HIS illustration of the Endicott chifforette 
shows typically how the Tobey method 
of finishing enhances the beautiful figure in a 
fine piece of wood. We shall be glad to send 


you our brochure 2. | | 


The Tobey Furniture Company 


Wabash Avenue Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Columbia Lavatory, F-205-PA 


Kohler Enameled Plumbing 
Ware is exclusively distinguished 
for (1) the beautiful snowy white- 
ness of its durable enamel (2) the 
uniformity of this whiteness in 
every fixture (3) the name “Kohler” 
in dainty blue letters inconspic- 
uously but permanently fused 
into the enamel for your protection 
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N millions of homes— perhaps your 
home is among them—there is a 
room whichis never shown when guests 
are being taken through the house. 


You may be proud of your living 
room, of its tasteful decoration, or of 
some new piece of furniture in living 
room, dining room or bedroom—but 
what of your bathroom? 


Are its fixtures attractive and san- 
itary? Or are they old-fashioned, hard 
to clean and to keep clean? Would 
you be willing to allow the equipment 
of your bathroom to be taken as an 
index of your standard of living? 


You can have a beautiful, modern 
bathroom—a Kohler bathroom, clean, 
attractive, sanitary—at a compara- 
tively low cost. It will be a constant 
source of pride, comfort and conven- 
lence to every member of your family. 
And it will prove a good investment 
should you sell or rent your house. 


Glistening, snow-white, easily 
cleaned bathtubs and lavatories of 


Kohler Enameled Plumbing Ware are 
an accepted mark of refinement. 
Kohler Ware is famous for its beauty 
and durability. You will find it in 
thousands of homes, both modest and 
pretentious, and in hotels, clubs and 
apartment buildings where more than 
ordinary discrimination is used in the 
selection of plumbing fixtures. 


There is a Kohler plumber near you 
who will be glad to give you an esti- 
mate of the cost of a Kohler bathroom 
in your home— whether you are build- 
ing or remodeling your home, or simply 
modernizing your bathroom. 


Call on him now. Let him show 
you how, for little money, you can 
have a fine, modern bathroom—a 
room which will reflect your true 
standards of living. 


Send for interesting, free booklet 
illustrating modern fixtures for 
bathrooms, kitchens and laundries. 
It will give you many valuable ideas. 
Write today. 


KOHLER o— KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wisconsin. Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


BRANCHES IN 


PRINCGCTtPAL 


MANUFACTURERS OF ENAMELED PLUMBING WARE AND KOHLER AUTOMATIC POWER AND LIGHT 110 VOLT D. C. 
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Larger Wall Spaces 


—especially demand the utmost sim- 
plicity of treatment. Inflexibly, they 
require a finish that is uniform and 
soft in tone. 

Patton’s Velumina—the oil flat wall paint— 
shows no distracting sheen or brush marks. 
Better still, it is washable, because it has no 
pores through which dust and grime can 
penetrate. Defacements never get below the 
surface of the finish and can be removed as 
they appear; washing saves re-decorating. 

Patton’s Velumina comes in white and six- 

teen artistic tones. It is the economical long 

service wall decoration for residences, apart: 

ments and public buildings. 

Sold by quality dealers, and used by exacting 

decorators, and painters everywhere. 





Wnite for “Proof’’ booklet 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 
Patton-Pitcairn Division 


' ——— MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN “fe : 
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TISBURGH PLATE GLASS CO, 


AND “WINDOW GLASS - MIRRORS - PAINTS - VARNISHES ° BRUSHES: - INSECTICI IDES 5] 
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Painted by Edward A.Wlson. Copyright 1922, P&S 


CHIMNEYPIECE and wood paneling displaying the rare and lus- 
trous beauty of Ivory Vitralite, he Long-Life Enamel, afford a perfect 


background for either costly or simple furnishings. 

The distinctive character of Vitralite tints — Ivory, Vitralite is so durable that it is guaranteed for three 
Cream, Gray, Leaf Green, Chinese Blue and the White years when used outside, and of course lasts much 
— captivates the feminine eye. longer on interior work. 

If you like to feel the joy of wielding the brush your- Send for Color Card and Names of Local Dealers 
self on furniture and odd jobs about the house, your use Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used by painters, 
of Vitralite confirms the professional endorsement of _ specified by architects and sold by paint and hardware 
the best painters and decorators. dealers everywhere. 

Free-flowing, porcelain-like, economical, and more Guarantee: If any Pratt §5 Lambert Varnish Product 
durable than paint; to tell a// the truth about Vitralite fails to give satisfaction, you may have your money back. 
sounds like overstatement. Those who have used it, Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 81 Tonawanda St. Buffalo, N. Y. 
for every purpose, speak convincingly. In Canada, 23 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 
Makers of Effecto 

Auto Finishes and 
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